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Abt.  I. — Ilippclytus  mid  llxs  Age  ;  or^  The  Doctrine  and  Practice  o/ 
the  Church  of  Ronie  xinder  Comniodua  and  Alexa/ndcr  SevertLS ^ 
and  Ancient  and  Afodern  Christianity  and  Divinity  Compared^ 
By  Christian  Charles  Josias  Bunsen,  D.C.L.  4  vols.  12mOk 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1S52. 

No  well-informed  man  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  held  by  the 
author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  as  one  of  the  master-spirits 
of  the  age.  A  Prussian  by  birth,  and  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  an  luiglishman  by  long 
residence  amongst  us,  but  still  more  by  genial  sympathy  with  our 
national  character  and  institutions,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  re¬ 
putation  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher  has  emblazoned  his  name 
on  the  burgess-roll  of  the  world.  Not  only  wherever  the 
German  language  is  spoken,  or,  to  borrow  a  snatch  from  the 
National  Anthem, — 

*  Woher  die  Deutsche  Zunge  klingt, 

Und  Gott  im  Himmel  Lieder  siugt/ 

but  also  over  the  far  w’ider  sweep  where  our  own  is  understood, 
his  profound  thoughts  have  found  an  echo.  The  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  which  he  exerts  through  the  works  of  those  whoso  minds 
have  been  fertilized  by  intimacy  with  his  own,  is  perhaps  quite 
as  extensive  as  that  which  flows  so  widely  when  he  wields  the 
pen  in  person.  To  cite  but  a  single  instance  out  of  many* 
^^^lat  theological  or  even  general  library  could  bo  deemed  com* 
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plete  without  the  productions  of  Thomas  Arnold  ?  And  what 
would  the  master  of  Rugby  have  been  as  a  Christian  politician, 
historian,  and  divine,  but  for  the  rapport  into  which  he  was 
providentially  brought  with  the  author  of  these  volumes,  one  of 
which,  we  may  observe,  he  has  appropriately  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  great  disciple  ?  This  w  as  the  source  of  that 
Promethean  fire  which  animated  the  rudis  indigestaque  moles  of 
an  Oxford  clergyman  into  a  man.  To  Arnold,  as  to  many 
others,  the  University  was  a  mere  Demiurge;  his  true  Alma 
Mater  was  the  Prussian  Embassy.  And  he  is  but  one  out  of 
many  men  of  mark  in  science,  art,  and  literature,  whose  intellec¬ 
tual  life  has  been  quickened  by  contact  with  the  same  powerful 
mind  which  is  as  encyclopedic  as  it  is  original  and  ])rofound. 
The  present  labour  of  the  Chevalier’s  pen  yields  not  in  interest 
and  worth  to  any  that  have  preceded  it.  We  should  have  been 
ashamed  for  our  country  at  tlie  unmannerly  reception  with 
which  so  flattering  a  contribution  by  a  distinguished  foreigner 
to  our  national  literature  has  been  met  by  a  few,  but  that  the 
bark  and  the  blindness  sufficiently  betray  the  grade  to  which 
the  censors  belong.  To  the  completeness  of  a  Homan  triumph, 
'the  mows  and  gibes  of  some  trained  buffoon  in  front  of  the 
car  of  victory  were  aUvays  held  essential ;  and  w  e  see  not  why 
a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  who  has  so  fairly  fought  his 
way  to  the  Walhalla,  should  be  refused  this  additional  zest. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  origin  of  these  volumes.  It  is  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  that  of  a  work  with  which  most  of  our 
readers  are  acquainted — w^e  mean  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ‘  Past  and 
Present.’  The  disentombment  by  the  Camden  Society  of  some 
curious  autobiographical  memoirs  of  a  notable  monk  of  Bury 
was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  that  original  writer  as  the  occasion 
of  reading  to  the  world  one  of  his  favourite  homilies  on  the 
earnestness  of  the  olden  time  as  contrasted  with  the  laissez 
faircy  &,c.,  of  our  own  degenerate  days.  In  like  manner  w’C 
owe  to  the  publication  in  1851,  by  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  of  a  recently-discovered  treatise  written  by  a 
Christian  father  of  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,*  tlic 
invaluable  production  before  us  ;  which  is  also  a  ‘  Past  and 
Present’  in  its  way  ;  for  we  may  observe  that  its  supplementary 
title,  ‘  Ancient  and  Modern  Christianity  and  Divinity  Com¬ 
pared,’  is  lar  more  descriptive  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  contents 
than  its  leading  one.  The  long-lost  patristic  treasure  was 
brought  from  Mount  Athos  to  Paris  in  1842,  along  with  other 
valuable  MSS.,  including  the  sprightly  ‘Fables’  ol  Babrius, 

,*,The  title  it  bears  is  the  following  Origenis  Philosophunaena  sive 
omnium  ha;resium  refutatio.  E  codice  Porisino  nunc  priinum  ed.  Emmanuel 
Miller.'  ^ 
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the  *  Gyninastica’  of  Pbilostratus,  and  the  ‘  Dialectica’  of  Galen, 
all  now  first  restored  to  the  learned  world.  The  discoverer 
was  a  (ireek,  Mynoides  Mynas  by  name,  who  had  been  sent 
out  in  search  of  MSS.  at  the  expense  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  by  that  eminent  scholar  M.  de  Villemain,  then  INlinister 
of  Public  Instruction.  Of  tliese  newly  recovered  works,  those 
belonging  to  profane  literature  met  at  once  with  the  attention 
they  deserved,  wliereas  the  Christian  treatise  was  actually  over¬ 
looked  for  years,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a  second 
time  interred.  To  this  neglect  several  circumstances  con¬ 
tributed.  It  was  anonymous ;  the  manuscript  w^as  of  cotton 
paper  not  older  than  the  fourtcentli  century ;  and  the  super¬ 
scription,  ‘  A  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,’  was  by  no  means  an 
inviting  one.  At  length,  however,  in  1846,  M.  Emmanuel 
Miller,  the  official  in  the  Royal  Library  who  had  the  charge  of 
arranging  and  cataloguing  the  recently  acquired  codices,  was 
struck  by  some  fragments  of  Pindar,  and  of  an  unknown  lyric 
poet,  cited  in  the  work,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of 
the  whole.  He  was  soon  convinced  of  its  being  an  authentic 
production  of  a  Christian  writer  of  the  former  half  of  the  third 
century,  whom,  from  the  identity  of  the  first  of  the  ten  books 
which  it  must  originally  have  comprised,  with  a  piece  ascribed 
by  the  editors  to  Origen,  as  well  as  from  a  marginal  note  in  the 
manuscript  itself,  he  concluded  to  be  no  other  than  the  great 
Alexandrian  divine.  Under  this  impression  (too  hastily  im¬ 
bibed,  as  it  now  turns  out),  he  at  once  placed  himself  in  cora- 
iminication  with  the  authorities  of  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
who  readily  promised  to  print  it,  and  engaged  him  to  edit  it 
forthwith.  Soon  after  its  appearance,  Dr.  Tregellcs  made  it 
known  to  the  Chevalier,  who,  stimulated  by  the  interest  with 
which,  according  to  his  informant,  the  venerable  Dr.  Routh,  and 
other  learned  Oxonians,  had  perused  tlie  work,  made  haste  to 
procure  a  copy,  and,  within  less  than  a  week,  had  written  to 
Archdeacon  Hare  the  first  of  the  Five  Letters  which  make  up 
his  opening  volume.  His  enthusiasm  we  can  partly  under¬ 
stand,  since  w^e  ourselves  gave  no  slcej)  to  our  eyes  after  the 
arrival  of  our  copy  till  \\c  had  perused  it  at  a  sitting.  The 
following  are  the  conclusions  which  the  Chevalier  announced 
at  this  early  stage  of  his  inquiries: — 

‘First.  That  the  work  before  us  is  genuine, but  not  by  Origen. 

‘Secondly.  That  it  is  the  work  of  Hyppolytus,  a  jHirson  much 
celebrated,  but  very  little  known. 

‘  Thirdly.  Tliat  this  celebrated  father  and  martyr,  Ilippolytus,  waa 
a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  bishop  of  the  harbour  of 
Rome,  PortuSy  but  neither  an  Arab,  nor  an  Arabian  bishop,  as  a 
Frenchman  imagined  he  might,  and  Cave  said  that  he  must,  liavebocn. 

c  c  ‘2 
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'  ‘  Fourthly.  That  this  book  is  full  of  valuable  authentic  exti-acts 
from  lost  writers.’ — Vol.  L  p.  9. 

To  the  task  of  proving  these  facts  the  Chevalier  addresses 
himself  in  the  remaining  Letters.  That  the  work  cannot  belong 
to  Origen  is  easily  shown.  The  only  marvel  is  that  so  good  a 
scholar  as  M.  Miller  (who,  however,  shows  himself  far  more  at 
home  in  classical  than  in  ecclesiastical  lore),  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  betrayed  by  an  ignorant  copyist,  and  by  a  mistake 
of  former  editors  of  Origen’s  productions,  into  a  far  less  venial 
blunder.  In  our  opinion,  the  Chevalier  lets  off  M.  Miller,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  Oxford  Delegates,  far  too  easily  in  so  clear  a 
case  of  lese  majesty  against  the  republic  of  letters.  How 
M.  Miller,  after  transcribing  these  Greek  sheets,  could  have 
intituled  them  Origen’s,  and  written  his  Latin  preface,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  how  all  this  could  have 
passed  under  the  eyes  of  Oxford  scholars  without  an  immediate 
detection  of  so  glaring  an  indiscretion.  We  would  say  nothing 
of  the  silence  of  antiquity  as  to  Origen’s  having  written  a 
treatise  ‘Against  all  Heresies;’  nothing  of  the  immense  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  style  of  this  work  and  that  which  co 
strikingly  characterizes  all  he  wrote ;  nothing  of  the  wide 
divergence  of  its  theology  from  his.  On  all  these  points  the 
Chevalier  very  properly  expatiates,  as  also  upon  the  facts  that 
the  author  styles  himself  a  bishop,  which  Origen  never  became, 
and  that  he  must  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
Roman  Church,  which  Origen  never  visited  but  once,  and  then 
only  for  a  very  short  time.  It  is  rather  upon  this  visit  of  Origen 
to  Rome,  compared  with  the  very  same  portion  of  the  treatise 
under  discussion,  to  the  combined  evidence  of  which  M.  Miller 
triumphantly  appeals  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  that  we 
would  stake  the  whole  question.  After  showing — what  is  per¬ 
fectly  correct — that  the  whole  work  must  have  been  written  by 
one  and  the  same  author,  M.  Miller,  in  his  preface  (p.  ix.),  goes 
on  to  say, — 

.  ‘  If  in  any  part,  therefore,  of  this  continuous  work  we  recognise  the 
true  and  genuine  Origen,  it  wdll  be  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  that 
the  ten  books  wei>3  written  by  himself.  The  martyi’dom  of  St.  Cal- 
listus  the  First  at  once  presents  itself,  which  the  author  naiTates  in  the 
Ninth  lkx)k  as  having  hapj^ened  a  short  time  after  he  himself  was 
brought  by  his  affairs  to  Rome.  But  Origen  is  known  to  have  .stayed 
in  that  city  some  years  (I)  under  Pope  Zephyrinus  (of  whom  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  that  narrative),  whom  Oallistus  succeeded  in  the 
])apid  dignity  in  the  year  217.  By  the  help  of  the  passage  of  Origen 
just  miduceil,  the  date  when  Fuseianus  was  ])refect  of  Rome  can  be 
^•ttled  at  the  same  time,  whom  Coreini,*  by  conjecture,  had  assigned  to 


•  Preefeett.  Urbis.  Pisis*,  1763,  in  4to,  p.  b7. 
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'  V  » 

the  yciir  178,  whei-eas  wo  now  uiulerstand  him  to  have  l>elonged  to  the 
year  222/ 

Now  in  this  strange  passage  there  are  at  least  as  many 
blunders  as  lines.  Nor  is  the  plea  niercirully  tendered  by  the 
Chevalier,  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon  the  culprit  and  his  accom¬ 
plices,  at  all  sufficient  for  their  exoneration,  lie  suggests  (vol.  i. 
p.  13()),  that  M.  Miller’s  mistakes  probably  originated  in  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  words  with  which  the  anonymous 
autlior  prefaces  his  account  of  Callistus’s  proceedings  (Phi- 
losoph.  p.  285.)  “  He  became  a  martyr  under  F uscianus,at  that 

time  prefect  of  Rome ;  and  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom  was 
the  following.”  Rut  even  if  M.  Miller  was  ignorant  beforehand 
of  what  every  tyro  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  literature  knows 
))erfectly  well,  that  the  word  [xapTUfia,  in  the  old  (’hristian 
writers,  does  not  necessarily,  or  even  most  frecpiently,  mean 
testimony  unto  death,  the  sequel  of  Callistus’s  history,  as  given 
in  the  very  passage  of  the  book  he  had  to  edit,  to  whicli  he 
himself  refers,  was  quite  sufficient  to  enlighten  him,  unless 
he  either  believed  that  a  man  could  go  from  Rome  to  Sardinia 
and  back,  be  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  and  wield  its  jiowers 
with  astonishing  vigour  after  he  was  dead,  or  else  performed 
his  task  whilst  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  This  we 
know  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
tenour  of  the  passage  itself,  which  furnishes  so  entirely  new 
and  highly  ])iquant  a  page  of  the  chronujue  scandnlense  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  For  immediately  after  the  words  before  cited, 
the  promised  story  of  Callistus’s  martyrdom  is  duly  told,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  sequel.  It  is  to  the  following  effect,  according  to 
the  honest  summary  of  the  Chevalier,  who  has  simply  pre¬ 
mised  the  few  sentences  relative  to  Marcia,  one  of  the 
dramatis  jpersonai,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  narrative  : — 

‘  We  know  that  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  unworthy  son 
of  the  ]>hiloso|)hical  and  virtuous  hut  inetticieiit  EinjKjror  Marcus 
Aurelius  Connnodus,  his  mistress  Marcia  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  the  palace.  She  married,  aw  a  matter  of  course,  it 
would  appear,  the  ca])tain  of  the  guards,  and  was  believed  to  exercise 
a  gi’cat  influence  on  the  emj)eror.  Wlien  his  brutal  teuijicr  became 
unbearable,  she  was  privy  to  the  conspinicy  which  put  him  to  death 
by  {Ktisoii  and  suffocation. 

‘  Of  this  Marcia  we  know  already  from  Dion  that  she  was  very  kind 
to  the  Christians.  We  learn  now  from  Hij)|)olytu8  that  she  was  (tod- 
loving  (0iXot^£oc),  that  is  to  sjiy,  that  she  had  been  convertetl  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

‘  The  part  she  acts  in  the  life  of  Callistus  is  pecidiarly  intei’csting. 
There  was  under  Comm()du8,  when  Victor  was  Bishop  of  Ibnne,  a 
good  Chi-istian  soul  called  Carpophonis,  who  liad  a  Chri.stian  slave  of 
the  name  of  Callistus.  To  help  him  on,  he  gave  him  the  administra- 
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tion  of  a  bank,  which  he  kept  in  that  celebrated  quarter  of  Romo 
called  the  Piscina  jmblica.  Many  bretliren  and  widows  trusted  their 
money  to  this  bank,  having  great  faith  in  the  Christian  chamcter  of 
Oarpophonis.  But  Callistus  turned  out  a  rogue  :  he  made  away  with 
the  Hums  entrusted  to  him  ;  .and  when  the  depositors  wanted  their 
money  it  was  gone.  Their  complaints  came  l>efore  Car}X)phoiaisj  he 
askeil  for  the  accounts;  and  when  the  fraud  could  no  longer  be  con¬ 
cealed,  Callistus  made  his  (*scape.  He  ran  down  to  the  harbour,  Portus, 
some  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  .found  a  ship  ready  to  start,  and 
embarkeiL  CarpophonLs  was  not  slow  to  follow  him,  and  found  the 
ship  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  He  took  a  boat  to  claim 
the  criminal.  Callistu.s,  seeing  no  escai)e,  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  w'as  with  vlifficulty  savetl  and  delivered  up  to  his  master,  who, 
taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  gave  him  the  domestic  treadmill 
of  the  Roman  slave-owners,  the  pistrnnutn.  Some  time  pa-ssi'd,  and  as 
is  wont  to  luippen  (says  Hippolytus)  some  brethren  came  to  Carpo- 
phonis,  and  said  he  ought  to  give  |K)or  Callistus  a  chance  of  regaining 
his  character,  or  at  least  his  money.  He  pretended  that  he  had  money 
outstanding,  and  that  if  he  could  only  go  about,  he  should  recover  it. 

“  Well,”  sjiid  goo<l  Carpophoms,  “  let  him  go  and  try  what  he  can 
recover:  1  do  not  care  much  for  my  owm  money,  but  I  [do]  mind  that 
of  the  poor  widows.”  So  Callistus  wont  out  on  a  Sabbath  (Saturday), 
pretending  he  had  to  recover  some  money  fmm  the  Jews,  but  in  fact 
having  resolved  to  do  something  desperate  which  might  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  or  give  a  turn  to  his  case.  He  went  into  a  syn.agogue,  and 
raist'd  a  gi*eat  riot  there,  sapng  he  w.os  a  Christian,  and  inteiTU}>ting 
their  service.  The  Jews  were  of  course  enraged  at  this  insult,  fell  upon 
him,  beat  him,  and  then  carried  him  before  Fuscianus,  the  prefect  of  Rome. 
When  this  judge,  a  very  severe  man,  was  hearing  the  cause,  somclxHly 
recognised  Callistus,  and  ran  to  tell  Cai*pophorus  wdiat  w^as  going  on. 
Carpophorus  went  immediately  to  the  court,  and  said :  “  This  fellow’ 
is  no  Christian,  but  wants  to  get  rid  of  his  life,  h.aving  robbed  me  of 
much  money,  as  I  w’ill  jmove.”  The  Jews,  thinking  this  w’as  a  Christian 
stratagem  to  save  Callistus,  insisted  uj)on  having  him  punished  for 
disturbing  them  in  the  lawful  exercLse  of  their  worship.  Fuscianus 
therefore  sentenced  him  to  be  scourged,  and  then  ti*ansporteil  to  the 
miwholesome  i>arts  of  Sardinia,  so  fatal  to  life  in  summer.*  (Strabo, 
2.  §  7,  8.) 

*  Some  time  after,  says  Hippolytus,  Marcia,  wishing  to  do  a  good 
work,  sent  for  Bishop  Victor  and  asked  what  Christians  had  ix«n 
transjwrttd  to  Sartlinia;  adding,  she  would  beg  the  emi>eror  to  release 
them.  The  bishop  made  out  a  list  of  them;  but  being  a  judicious 
and  righteous  man,  omitted  the  name  of  Callistus,  knowing  the  offence 
he  hatl  committed. 

*  Marcia  obtaineil  the  letter  of  pardon ;  and  Hyacinthus,  a  eunuch 
(of  the  service  of  the  palace  undoubtedly),  and  a  presbyter  (of  the 

hurch),  was  despatched  to  the  governor  of  the  island  to  claim  and 
bring  back  the  martyrs.  Hyacinthus  delivered  his  list:  and  Callistus, 
^ding  his  name  was  not  upon  it,  began  to  lament,  and  entreat,  and 
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at  last  moved  Ilyacintlius  to  demand  Ida  liberation  alao.  Hero  tlio 
text  is  somewhat  obscure;  but  tints  much  is  clear,  that  his  liberation 
was  obtained  by  bringing  the  name  of  Marcia  into  play. 

‘  When  Callistua  made  his  ajUKMUiince  Victor  w  as  very  much  vexoil; 
the  scandal  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  CariH)phonis  (his  lawful 
master)  was  still  alive.  So  ho  sent  him  olf  to  Antium  (Porto 
d’Anzo),  and  gave  him  a  certain  sum  a  month.  Whether  it  was  here 
Callistus  fell  in  with  Zephyrinus,  or  at  Rome  itself,  no  sooner  was 
Cai’i  )o])horus  dead,  than  Zephyrinus,  now  liecome  bishop  of  Rome, 
made  Inm  his  coadjutor  to  keep  his  clergy  in  order,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  him  so  entirely,  that  Callistus  did  with  him  what  he  likcsL 
Unfortunately,  says  Hippolytus,  Zephyrinus  wjw  not  only  very  stupid 
and  ignoi*ant,  but,  loving  money  very  much,  took  bril)es.  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  until  Zephyrinus  died,  when  Callistus  was  elected 
to  the  eminent  )>ost  he  had  coveted  all  the  time.  He  became  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  the  theological  disputes  in  that  church  began  to  bo 
envenomed.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  12G — 131. 

From  this  abstract  of  the  narrative,  to  the  substantial  accu¬ 
racy  of  which  a  repeated  examination  of  the  original  ])assage 
enables  us  willingly  to  pledge  ourselves,  the  reader  will  be  in 
a  position  to  form  an  opinion  whether  our  censure  of  M.  Miller’s 
carelessness  is  at  all  too  severe.  How  could  he  help  seeing  that 
Callistus’s  condemnation  by  Fuscianus,‘  so  far  from  causing  his 
death,’  to  use  the  words  of  the  Chevalier,  ‘  on  the  contrary, 
made  his  fortune’  ?  Or  that  the  martyrdom,  such  as  it  tvas, 
must  have  taken  place  at  least  some  time  before  the  close,  if 
not  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  at  whose 
death  in  a.d.  192  Origen  tvas  but  seven  ycais  old?  Indeed, 
there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  unsettling  Corsini’s  date  of 
the  ])raDfecture  of  Fuscianus — viz.,  178,  and  if  that  be  correct, 
then  Origen,  if  he  witnessed  this  extraordinary  martyrdom, 
must  have  done  so  seven  years  before  he  was  born,  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  he  believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  1  Again, 
if,  as  Eusebius  states  (Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  14),  the  great 
Alexandrian  father’s  short  visit  to  Rome  took  place  during  the 
episcop«ate  of  Zephyrinus,  w’hat  can  be  clearer  than  the 
inference  that  he  came  thither  too  late,  by  at  least  one  pontifi¬ 
cate,  to  w’itness  the  martyrdom,  and  therefore  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  ‘  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  ?* 

Of  course  not  one  of  the  learned  men  who  have  as  yet  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  anonymous 
treatise  has  followed  M.  Miller  in  ascribing  it  to  Origen,  and 
we  observe  wdiilst  w’riting,  that  in  the  recent  advertisements  of 
the  book  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Times’  a  modest  query,  and  the 
addition  ‘  sive  Hippolyti  (?)’  appear  in  the  title.  Wo  should 
think,  too,  that  when  the  Chevalier’s  arguments  shall  have  been 
fairly  weighed,  critical  opinion  w’ill  be  equally  unanimous  in 
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favour  of  the  claim  of  Hippolytus.  Already,  before  their  pub¬ 
lication,  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  independently  by  Pro- 
fessor  Jacobi,  Dr.  Duncker,  and  other  distinguished  scholars. 
The  only  other  candidate  hitherto  started  is  the  Roman  pres¬ 
byter  Caius,  a  contemporary  of  Hippolytus.  But  his  preten¬ 
sions  are  easily  set  aside.  For,  apart  from  all  antiquity’s  being 
ignorant  of  his  ever  having  written  such  a  work,  he  never,  any 
more  than  Origen,  rose  above  the  rank  of  a  presbyter.  Besides, 
wc  know  from  Eusebius  (II.  E.lib.  iii.  cap.  28)  that  he  thought 
the  ‘  Apocalypse’  was  written  by  Cerinthus,  whereas  our  author 
distinctly  attributes  it  to  the  apostle  John.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  work  with  the  very  same  title  as  that  borne  by  our  treatise, 
is  cited  as  belonging  to  Hippolytus,  by  Peter  bishop  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (who  was  martyred  in  311),  by  Eusebius,  and  by 
Jerome,  as  well  as  by  Photiiis,  wdio  gives  us  such  a  description 
of  it  as  remarkably  tallies  wdth  the  recently  exhumed  remains. 
Photius  says  that  the  work  discussed  thirty-two  heresies,  com¬ 
mencing  with  Dositheanism,  and  ending  w  ith  Noetianism ;  as 
also  that  in  it,  Hippolytus,  who  w’as  a  disciple  of  Irenacus,  had 
borrowed  freely  from  his  master,  with  a  due  acknowledgment  of 
his  obligations.  These  important  particulars,  the  Chevalier,  in 
his  Second  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  carefully  verifies  by  an 
elaborate  critical  analysis  of  the  ‘  Refutation,’  extending  through 
a  hundred  pages  (vol.  i.  pp.  21 — 122),  pointing  out  as  he  goes 
along  the  rich  mines  of  new  and  valuable  information,  which 
glittering  deposits  on  the  surface  invite  us  to  rifle  of  their 
wealth.  Indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  by  the  disco¬ 
very  of  this  lost  work,  our  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
early  Christianity  are  fully  doubled — a  statement  which  seems 
to  us  a  little  overcharged.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  he  does  not  much  overrate  the  worth  of  the  numerous 
authentic  extracts,  here  furnished  for  the  first  time  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  heretics,  especially  the  Gnostics  Basi- 
lidcs,  Valentinus,  &c.,  whose  ipsissima  verba  the  other  fathers, 
amidst  the  boundless  liberality  of  their  abuse,  have  always  dealt 
out  with  such  a  provokingly  niggard  hand.  No  fewer  than 
fifteen  lost  w  orks  of  this  kind  have  been  laid  under  pretty  free 
contribution.  Some  of  these  fragments  the  Chevalier  thinks 
(and  we  arc  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  him)  carry  us  back  to 
tlic  very  days  of  the  apostles.  Amongst  them  are  several 
taken  from  a  work  entitled  the  ‘  Great  Announcement,’  which 
Hippolytus  cites  as  having  been  w’ritten  by  no  other  than 
binion  Magus  !  The  Chevalier  does  not  believe  that  Simon 
himself  penned  this  curious  production,  because  he  thinks  that 
it  alludes  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  was  not  wTitten  till  the 
last  decade  of  the  first  century,  whereas  the  uniform  tradition  is 
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that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  outlived  Simon,  who,  accord- 
ingly,  must  have  died  before  a.d.  05.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
it  was  probably  written  by  a  personal  disciple  of  the  Samaritan 
impostor,  and  names  Menander  as  the  most  likely  author. 
For  ourselves  we  doubt  altogether  the  reference  to  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  and  would  call  the  Chevalier’s  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  llippolytus  does  not  follow  the  general  tradition  about 
Simon,  but  makes  him  survive  some  time  his  alleged  encounter 
with  the  apostles  at  Rome  (p.  17(>),  and  remove  thence  to 
some  other  country,  which,  according  to  the  vestiges  in  the 
manuscript,  which  is  here  defective  (reading  Iv  t  . . . , .  ttj), 
appears  to  have  been  Crete.  The  new  version  here  given  of 
the  story  of  his  exit — viz.,  that  in  a  lit  of  polemical  bravado, 
which  cost  him  his  life,  he  suli’ered  himself  to  be  buried  alive 
by  his  disciples,  pretending  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third 
day,  most  likely  sprang  out  of  the  old  tradition  which  placed 
the  tomb  of  Zeus  in  that  island.  It  is  well  known  Simon 
assumed  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  father  of  gods  and 
men.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no  good  reason  for  calling  in 
(juestion  the  statement  of  llippolytus,  that  Simon  wrote  the 
‘  Great  Announcement.’  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Chevalier  has 
been  too  hasty  in  assuming  that  all  the  heretical  extracts 
given  by  llippolytus  in  the  article  on  the  Simonians  are  taken 
from  that  work.  For  in  one  of  them  Simon  is  twice  cited, 
(pp.  1()7,  l()8 ;  compare  p.  89,)  once  by  name,  and  the  second 
time  by  an  express  reference  to  the  ‘Great  Announcement.' 
The  extract  in  which  this  occurs,  and  probably  others  also, 
must  have  been  excerpted  from  some  production  of  one  of  his 
disciples :  probably  enough,  Menander. 

J'he  critical  examination  })msued  throughout  this  Second 
Letter  is  very  ably  conducted  ;  and,  aj)art  from  its  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  authorshij),  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  all 
who  require  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  work  of  llippolytus. 

It  places,  alas!  beyond  doubt  the  extensive  mutilation  of 
even  the  seven  books  and  a  half,  which  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  original  ten,  as  w  ell  as  the  sadly  impure  state  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  copyist’s  text.  We  have  noticed  some  few  errors  into 
which  the  Chevalier  has  inadvertently  been  betrayed.  For 
example :  in  settling  the  age  of  Theodotus  the  Ranker,  the 
father  of  the  Melchisedekite  heretics,  he  should  not  have  said 
that  ‘he  lived  certainly  not  long  after  the  year  150.*  (p.  07.) 
lor  his  teacher^  the  other  Theodotus,  styled  the  Currier,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  by  the  contemporary  author  of  the  ‘  Little  Laby¬ 
rinth’  (apiid  Kuseb.  11.  E.  v.  *J8),  to  have  been  excommunicated 
from  the  Roman  church  by  Victor,  who  was  not  bishop  till 
forty  years  after  that  date.  This  condemnation  concerned  the 
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heretic’s  person^  not  merely  *  his  doctrine’  as  the  Chevalier 
phrases  it ;  much  less  the  doctrine  of  his  namesake  and  dis¬ 
ciple  the  Banker:  which  is  another  inaccuracy.  Hence,  since 
the  Currier  himself  was  a  recognised  member  of  the  lionian 
church  so  late  as  the  last  decade  of  the  second  century,  his 
scholar,  the  Banker,  cannot  have  broached  his  derivative  heresy 
till  at  least  some  time  afterwards.  That  Hippolytus  speaks  of 
the  two  Theodoti  next  to  the  Ebionites,  is  owing  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  the  three  heresies  in  the  denial  of  our  Lord’s 
divinity.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  genetic  arrangement,  which, 
as  the  Chevalier  has  himself  so  well  shown,  Hippolytus  often 
follows  in  preference  to  the  strictly  chronological.  To  sup¬ 
pose  otherwise  would  be  to  charge  him  with  palpable  self- 
contradiction,  at  least,  on  the  highly  probable  hypothesis  of  his 
accomplished  commentator,  that  the  ‘  Little  Labyrinth’  was 
written  by  himself.  As  for  the  title  cited  from  the  ‘  llypo- 
typoses’  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ‘  Extracts  from  Theodotus 
and  from  the  so-called  Oriental  school,  about  the  time  of  Fa/en- 
tinusy  it  by  no  means  proves  that  Theodotus  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Valentinus  (floruit  140),  even  granting,  what  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  that  the  title  proceeded  from  Clement’s 
own  pen.  The  leaders  of  the  Oriental  school  were,  as  we  now 
first  learn  from  Hippolytus,  Bardesanes,  and  Axionicus,  who 
were  younger  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  Valentinus, 
which  is  all  that  the  title  affirms.  Of  Theodotus  it  says  no  such 
thing.  If  it  did,  the  inference  would  be  that  we  have  here  a 
third  Theodotus,  ns  several  well-meaning  critics,  through  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  title,  have  actually  concluded.  But 
for  such  a  hypothesis  there  is  no  necessity  whatever,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Chevalier  shows  this  conceit  no  more 
favour  than  the  ingenious  processes  by  which  three  Hip- 
poly  tuses  have  been  made  out  of  one.  \Ve  could  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  conclusively  shown  to  which  of  the  two 
Theodoti  the  Clementine  ‘Extracts’  belong.  We  understand 
him  to  attribute  them  to  the  Banker,  but  we  have  searched  in 
vain  for  proof. 

The  Third  Letter  is  much  more  brief  and  of  more  general 
interest.  It  gives  a  picture  of  ‘  The  Government  and  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus, 
(199 — -*2*2,)  according  to  St.  Hippolytus,  member  of  the 
Roman  Presbytery  and  bishop  of  Portus.’  We  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  the  following  passage,  wdiich,  it  must  be 
remembered,  immediately  follows  the  account  already  given  of 
the  rise  of  Callistus  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  synagogue,  thus 
completing  the  summary  of  the  new  and  interesting  particulars 
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relative  to  this  church  now  first  divulged  to  a  wondering  and 
grateful  world. 

‘Noetus’  sect  was  already  sj>reading  in  Rome.  Sabellin.s  was  a 
risin'jj  man,  and  began  his  speculations.  HipjKilytns  gives  ns  cltwly 
to  understand  that,  bached  by  others  of  the  presbyter}”,  he  had  alrt'ady 
remonstratiHl  against  some  of  Sabellius’  sjiecnlations  on  the  Trinity, 
in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus.  “  Now,”  he  adds,  (p.  285,)  “  Sal)elliii8  was 
softened  by  these  our  remonstmnees;  but  when  ho  was  alone  with 
Callistus”  (who  then  protected  and  favoured  the  Noetian  Tlundogical 
College  established  at  Rome,  at  that  time  presided  over  by  Cleo- 
menes,  the  disciple  of  Noetus’  ancient  deacon  or  minister),  ‘Callistus 
excited  him  to  turn  towards  the  system  of  Cleomcnes,  pretending 
that  they  agreeil.  He  did  not,  liowever,  side  ojxmly  with  Sabellius, 
but  in  private  told  each  ])arty  that  he  was  favourable  to  their  views, 
setting  them  as  much  as  he  could  against  each  other.  Now  Sabellius, 
says  nipj>olytus,  did  not  at  that  time  set'  through  the  roguery  of 
C^listus;  but  he  afterwards  knew  it. 

*  For  wdien  Callistus  had  bet'ii  made  Bishop  of  Rome  he  threw  off 
Sabellius  as  not  orthodox.  “  He  did  so,”  continues  Hippolytus, 
**  In'cause  he  w  as  afraid  of  mo,  and  thought  he  might  in  this  manner 
wash  off  the  accusation  which  lay  against  him  l)efore  the  church, 
showing  liimself  not  to  bt^  heterodox.  But  now  the  question  arose 
how  he  could  set  himself  right  with  Hij>polytus  and  his  party.  For 
they,  under  Zephyrinus,  had  resistetl  Sabellius,  then  favoured  by  the 
episcojml  influence ;  and  Callistus,  having  at  that  time  the  bishop  and 
most  of  the  j)resbyter8  with  him  (p.  285)  had  insulted  Hi|>jK)lytu8 
and  his  friends  by  saying  to  them,  in  the  open  presbyteiy,  ‘  You  are 
ditheists.'  ”  Now  Callistus,  .says  Hippolytus,  thought  he  must  make 
good  those  insulting  words ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  honour 
to  the  truth  and  saying,  “As  Sabellius  is  wrong,  you  are  right,”  he 
gave  the  Noetian  heresy  that  turn,  the  formula  of  which  I  have  placed 
opj>osite  to  that  of  Noctus  (or  Cleomcne.s)  him.self.  He  established  a 
school  in  which  that  doctrine  was  taught,  as  Hippolytus  says,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  church.  “  But  he  did  worse  as  to  practical  Christianity,” 
adds  our  father.  To  the  satisfaction  of  a  great  many  who  for  mis¬ 
conduct  had  been  n'moved  from  the  communion  of  the  church  and 
now  flocketl  to  that  school,  he  set  up  the  doctrine  “  that  he  forgave 
the  sins  of  all.”  In  order  to  screen  himself,  he  further  laid  down  the 
principle,  “  If  a  bishop  commits  a  sin,  be  it  even  a  sin  unto  death,  ho 
must  not  be  deposed  (or  obliged  to  abdicate)  for  tdl  that.” 

‘  This  was  a  bold  measure.  For  at  that  tim<%  although  the  congro* 
gational  rights  of  the  laity  had  been  suppressed,  except  in  their  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  the  pri'sbyteiy  still  claime<l,  ami  more 
or  less  maintained,  a  supreme  judicial  power  in  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline. 

‘  Now,  what  was  the  con.sequeiice  ?  Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
were  received  into  orders,  after  having  Ikhjii  married  twice,  or  even 
thrice.  Even  he  who  married,  when  already  in  orders,  might  do  so 
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uinlisturbecl  “  Did  not  our  Saviour  say,  Let  the  tares  grow  with  tlie 
wheat  I  Were  there  not  unclean  beasts  in  the  Ark  1  Such,  therefore, 
must  also  be  in  the  Church.”  These  and  like  scriptural  arguments 
were  brought  forwjuxl  by  Callistus.  No  W’onder  his  party  increased 
wonderfully.  lie  j)ai*ticularly  favoui*ed  single  ladies  ol  rank,  who 
wished  to  have  a  substitute  for  a  husband  in  the  humble  form  of  a  skive, 
or  of  a  low-born  fitH.*man,  and  who  might  prefer  having  no  children, 
so  as  not  to  displease  their  relations :  for  these  w^ould  not  be  so  severe 
if  their  large  proj)ei*ty  remained  in  the  family.  In  short,  Callistus 
must  have  preacheil,  according  to  Hippol^^tus,  something  like  Moliere’s 
Tartufte : 

“  II  y  a  avec  le  ciel  des  accommodemens.”  * 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  131 — 134. 

The  Fourth  Letter  examines  the  formal  confession  of  faith 
with  which  Jlippol}  tus  appropriately  winds  up  his  ‘Refutation.’ 
Owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  manuscript,  its  conclusion  is 
unfortunately  wanting.  Rut  by  a  signally  ha])py  conjecture  the 
Chevalier  has  made  good  the  loss  by  appending  to  it  the  two 
stray  chapters  which,  having  lost  their  own  home,  have  had  the 
good  taste  to  iind  their  way  into  that  noblest  of  all  nnins])ired 
Christian  writings,  the  Letter  to  Diognetus.  That  they  had  no 
business  there  has  long  been  seen  by  the  learned,  and  is  at¬ 
tested  by  a  marginal  note  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Letter;  and  that 
they  have  the  blood  of  llijipolytus  in  them  the  Chevalier  has 
now  clearly  shown.  He  has  accordingly  restored  the  foundlings 
to  their  true  parent.  Of  the  character  of  the  confession  itself 
we  cannot  ])ausc  to  say  more  than  that  it  seems  to  us  to  embody 
as  much  both  of  divine  truth  and  of  human  error  as  the  views 
of  the  average  run  of  the  fathers  of  the  same  century.  Its 
omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Fall,  and  the  prominence  it 
gives  to  what,  by  a  pardonable  strain  upon  language,  may  be 
termed  the  pantheistic  side  of  Christianity  (by  which  we  mean 
that  God  is  immanent  i/i,  as  well  as  infinitely  exalted  above,  the 
world),  may  ])robably  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  addressed  exclusively  to  pagans.  Somewhat  similar 
phenomena  meet  us  in  Paul’s  speech  at  Athens. 

The  story  of  llippolytus’s  life,  to  which  the  work  now  passes, 
is  best  told  by  himself  in  that  spirited  Socratic  Apology  which 
the  (.'hevalier  has  put  into  his  mouth,  as  supposed  to  be 
delivered  before  a  company  of  friends  in  London  on  the  Ides 
of  August,  1851.  In  the  concluding  Letter  the  details  are 
elaborately  argued,  and  a  world  of  learned  dust,  in  which 
poor  ili})polytus  has  heretofore  been  perdu,  is  hapjiily  laid  by 
the  sprinkling  of  a  few*  drops  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  truth. 
Rut  in  the  speech  the  man  himself  stands  forth  still  more 
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vividly  before  us,  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood.  Oiir  readers  will 
much  prefer  to  hear  the  old  bishop’s  own  tale.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  repudiates,  sans  ccremonie^  La  Moyne’s  nn- 
fbrtunate  conjecture,  which  Cave  thought  w  as  all  that  was  cer¬ 
tainly  known  about  Hippolytus,  and  wdiich  led  even  Neander 
astray — viz.,  that  the  Portus  Roinanus,  in  Arabia,  the  present 
Aden,  was  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  labours : — 

‘  I  know  nothing  of  that  Roman  port  which  they  say  existed  ia 
Arabia,  and  whither  they  want  to  send  me  into  exile.  But  I  know 
Portus,  the  harbour,  as  it  were,  the  Piraeus,  of  Rome.  You  aro  all 
acquainted  wdth  Ostia,  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Til)cr;  and  many 
among  you,  I  dare  say,  have  visited  the  Holy  Island,  with  its  shore  of 
little  more  than  tw^o  miles  in  length  from  one  outlet  of  the  muddy 
river  to  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  from  you  I  have  learned  how  that 
same  island,  in  my  time  covered  with  roses  and  called  a  paradise,  and 
crowde<l  by  the  almost  adjoining  buildings  of  Ostia  and  of  Portus,  ia 
now  a  barren  spot,  haunted  by  wild  buffaloes,  and  useni  as  a  place  of 
transj>ortation,  like  Sardinia  of  old.  As  to  Portus  itself,  they  tell  me 
the  place  bears  the  old  name,  but  is  now  no  more  a  harbour ;  there  ia 
yet  a  pond,  I  hear,  with  a  few  huts  round  it,  constructed,  as  well  as 
the  house  of  the  bishop,  which  they  style  a  palace,  from  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  theatres,  quays  and  piers,  wdiich  place  they  call  Porto, 
meaning  Portus.  But  I  know  old  Portus.  I  recollect  that  on  the 
natural  outlet  at  Ostia  having  become  shallow  and  impracticable  for 
shipping,  one  of  our  early  emj>erors,  I  forget  whether  Claudius  or 
Trajan,  cut  a  canal  of  .some  miles  above,  which  took  in  a  part  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  conducted  it  to  a  deep  and  costly  basin, 
.surrounded  by  warehouses,  and  open  to  the  sea.  A  flourishing  borough 
had  in  consequence  risen  round  this  new  port;  and  the  j)laco,  called 
Portus,  became  veiy  populou.s.  All  ships  came  there;  and  all  tho 
nations  who  traded  with  Rome  had  their  warehouses  and  their  club¬ 
houses  and  their  .sanctuaries  at  Portus.  Being  by  origin  a  Greek, 
speaking  Greek  as  my  native  tongue,  and  having  studied  under 
Irenaeus,  who  taught  in  Greek,  I  was  considered  by  the  presbytery  at 
Rome  and  the  congi'egation  at  l*ortus  to  be  a  projxjr  i>ei’8on  to  go 
thitlier,  in  spite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Ostia  For  Greek 
was  tlie  me(iium  not  only  of  common  conversation  at  the  Harbour,  but 
also  of  religious  controversy  and  of  worahij».  I  became  instrumental 
there  in  doing  good.  The  foreigners  liked  me ;  and  I  was  called  the 
Bishop  of  the  Nations.  Indeed,  I  preferred  living  and  conversing 
with  any  of  them  to  disputing  ami  living  with  the  Jews.  I  was 
a  bishop,  with  the  same  right  as  the  bishop  of  O.stia,  my  neighbo^ 
and  brother,  whose  title  was  older,  and  who  t(X)k  precedence  of  me  in 
the  pre.sbytery  at  Rome,  but  who  had  little  to  insjKict  and  to  govern, 
whereas  I  was  really  the  bishop  of  the  foreigners  coming  to  Rome.  By 
becoming  the  rector,  and  thcn*forc  the  bishop  of  the  Harbour,  1  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  [)rc.sbyter  at  Rome,  our  metro|)olis,  with  which  we  were 
all  connected.  Why  should  I  not  be  l)oth  at  the  same  timol 
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*  Aa  to  my  domestic  life,  it  was  certainly  very  unlike  what  I  have 
seen  the  successor  of  Irenfeua*  lead  at  Lugdunuin.  I  had  no  coui*t 
around  me;  but  I  had  a  wife  and  children,  the  very  mention  of 
which  startled  tliat  priest,  and  those  about  him  whom  he  called  canons. 
But  you,  feeling  so  blessed  in  your  homes,  and  leading,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  veiy  generily,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  a  happy  family  life,  will 
symjMithize  with  me  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  on  this  subject.t 
‘  It  was  at  Portus  that  I  married;  and  there  I  lost  my  ever  beloved 
and  only  wife,  Chloe,  the  faithful  and  zealous  assistant  in  what  I  may 
call  not  only  my  parochial,  but  my  missionary  labours  in  that  noisy 
port.  Her  memory  is  for  ever  connecte<l  with  that  place.  Pi-obably 
my  biographers  have  not  told  you,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  that  rich 
and  influential  man,  Heron,  for  a  long  time  my  opponent  and  ray 
rival,  as  sacristan  and  fanatical  patron  of  the  gaudy  and  deceitful 
tem))le  of  Serapis  at  Portus,  near  the  Egyptian  warehouse.  Let  me, 
at  all  events,  tell  you  with  humble  thankfulness,  my  labours  were  at 
length  crowned  with  siiccess,  so  that  I  became  instrumental  in  con¬ 
verting  him  to  the  savung  faith  of  Christ.  These  were  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life.  But,  alas !  in  the  next  s\immer  I  lost  Chloe,  in 
consequence  of  a  fatal  fever.  My  own  health  having  suffered  much, 
I  was  prevailed  upon  to  reside  at  Borne.  There  my  bitter  contro¬ 
versies  began ;  and  my  domestic  bereavement  became  complete.  In 
the  month  of  AugiLst,  in  the  following  year,  I  had  to  weep  over  the 
cor|w  of  my  belovetl  son  Anteros.  He  also  became  a  victim  of  the 
fever,  ha^^ng  caught  it  in  Bishop  Callistus’s  house,  in  the  Jews’ 
quarter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  old  bridge,  wdiither  I 
had  sent  him  with  a  message  connected  with  our  angry  discussions 
and  disputes.  Thus  much  about  myself.  You  know  me  now  person¬ 
ally.’ — Vol.  iv.  pp.  24 — 27. 

It  is  the  iiniforin  tradition  that  Ilippolytus  sealed  his  faith 
with  his  blood.  The  Chevalier  proves  that  this  must  have 
taken  place  about  a.d.  23(),  under  Maximin  the  Thracian.  In 
a  still  extant  poem,  written  about  a  century  and  a  half  after¬ 
wards,  Prudentius  describes  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  as  he 
saw  it  depicted  upon  the  walls  of  a  chapel  erected  to  his 
memory  near  Rome.  Moreover,  some  fifty  years  before  the 
poet  sang  his  triumphant  death,  the  art  of  the  sculptor  was 
called  into  requisition  to  commemorate  his  useful  life.  A 
statue  was  erected  in  his  honour  on  the  same  spot  of  which 
Prudentius  speaks,  and  there,  wonderful  to  relate,  it  was 
actually  discovered  just  three  hundred  years  ago.  A  classical 
engraving  of  this  uuique  work  of  Christian  art  ajipropriately 


•  The  Cardinal  de  Bonald,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  with  whom 
Hip^ytas  is  supposed,  according  to  the  fiction,  to  have  come  into  contact 
previous  to  hU  arrival  in  England. 

t  The  reader  scaroelj  needs  to  be  informed  that  the  pleasant  gossip  now  to 
be  given,  about  the  family  of  Ilippolytus,  belongs  to  the  garniture  of  the  story. 
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forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  Chevalier’s  work.  On  the  sides 
of  the  cathedra  on  which  Hippolytus  is  represented  sitting,  his 
Paschal  Cycle,  and  the  titles  of  most  of  his  writings  are  en¬ 
graved.  From  this  monument,  compared  with  the  similar  lists 
furnished  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Nicephorus,  a  pretty 
lengthy  catalogue  of  his  literary  productions  has  been  care¬ 
fully  compiled  by  the  zealous  resuscitator  of  his  fame,  who 
has  also  scrupulously  indicated  what  pieces  arc  still  extant, 
even  to  the  minutest  fragments.  Having  thus  paved  tlie  way 
for  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  this  early  father,  which 
must  soon  be  loudly  called  for,  the  ‘  Critical  Enquiry’  and  the 
first  volume  of  ‘  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,’  are  brought  to  a 
close  together. 

The  cue  being  thus  taken  from  Hippolytus  as  a  leading 
ecclesiastical  personage,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  post- 
apostolic  portion  of  the  Ante-Nicene  times,  the  remainder  of 
the  work  aims  to  delineate  the  Christian  school,  congregation, 
worship,  and  life  of  those  primitive  times,  and  to  hold  the 
picture  up  as  a  mirror  to  our  own.  The  second  volume  lays 
down,  as  the  speculative  groundwork  of  the  whole  design,  a 
series  of  profound  ‘  Aphorisms  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History 
of  Mankind,  and  in  particular  on  the  History  of  Religion;’ 
whilst  certain  ‘  Fragments  on  the  Life  and  Consciousness  of 
the  Ancient  Church  and  of  the  Age  of  Hippolytus  in  parti¬ 
cular,’  constitute  its  historical  basis.  To  this  latter  section  of 
the  ‘  Philosophical  Research,’  two  valuable  appendices  are  sub¬ 
joined — viz.,  1.  On  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  giving  the  leading 
passages  in  Irenaeus  relating  to  that  subject ;  2.  On  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles.  This  second  appendix  is  quite 
a  propos  of  Hip])olytus,  whose  statue  enumerates  amongst  his 
works  one  on  ‘  The  Apostolic  Tradition  concerning  Spiritual 
Gifts’  (x,af*o’/txaTa;v),  which  is  almost  the  exact  title  of  the 
former  half  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Greek  Constitutions  in 
the  Oxford  and  Vienna  MSS.,  where,  moreover,  Hippolytus  is 
expressly  named  as  the  channel  of  transmission.  This  lumi¬ 
nous  piece  of  criticism  forms,  besides,  a  necessary  supplement 
to  the  ‘  Historical  Fragments,’  and  an  indispensable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  Church  and  House  Book  of  the  Ancient  Christians,’ 
the  reconstruction,  interpretation,  and  application  of  which 
make  up  the  third  volume.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  critical 
comparison  of  the  Syriac,  Abyssinian,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Consti¬ 
tutions  with  the  Greek,  has  a  sifting  been  effected  of  the  earlier 
from  the  later  elements  in  these  really  very  interesting  though 
pretentious  collections.  At  last  a  tolerably  safe  road  has 
i)een  thrown  across  this  Serbonian  bog  of  ancient  ecclesi¬ 
astical  literature,  and  many  a  future  student  will  have  to  thank 
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the  enterprising  scholar,  who  has  eombined  the  genius  of  a 
Stephenson  with  the  drudgery  of  a  ‘  navvy,’  to  render  passable 
to  succeeding  pilgrims  this  terrible  Slough  of  Despond.  The 
following  are  the  results  at  which  the  Chevalier  has  arrived : — 

*  First. — The  Greek  text  contains  three  distinct  collections :  the  first 
six  books,  the  seventh,  and  the  eighth. 

*  Second. — The  first  of  these  collections  (Books  I. — VI.)  is  entirely 
rewritten,  and  then  interpolated. 

‘  Third. — The  interpolations,  here  and  in  the  other  collections, 
betray  themselves  in  most  cases,  not  only  by  their  contents,  but  also 
by  the  fact,  that  when  they  are  expunged,  a  natural  order  appears  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ordinances,  instead  of  the  present  entire  want 
of  any  logical  ortler. 

^Frnirth. — The  second  Greek  collection,  or  the  seventh  book,  is  in 
its  ordinances,  entirely  original,  and  is  not  reproduced  in  the  other, 
not  Gi*eek,  collections. 

*  FiJVi. — The  \'ulgar  text  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Greek  Consti¬ 
tutions  is  a  corrupt  and  inteqx>lated  recension  of  the  text  exhibited 
in  the  Vienna  and  Oxford  manuscripts;  exactly  as  Gi’al)e  had  main¬ 
tained. 

*  Sixth. — This  compilation  is  connected  with  Hippolytus,  both  by 
the  Introduction,  with  which  it  oj>ens,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  substantially  representing  part  of  the  lost  book  of  Hippolytus,  the 
**  Apostolic  Tradition  respecting  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  by 
the  woixiing  of  the  chapters  on  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  and,  perhaps, 
by  that  of  others  (Books  III. — VI.) 

‘  Seventh. — The  principal  niaterials  of  this  compilation  are  contained 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  collection  of  Apostolical  Ordinances  used 
in  Egypt  (Books  III. — VI.),  and  preserved  to  us  in  the  Coptic  text. 

‘  EighUi, — The  first  j>ortion  of  these  Ordinances  (Books  I.,  II.)  of 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  represents  the  groundwork  of  something 
very  like  that  which  the  fii*st  six  books  of  the  Greek  Constitutions,  a 
decidedly  fraudulent  iinj)oature,  the  forerunner  of  the  Pseudo-I.sido- 
rian  im|)osture  of  the  la^r  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  exhibit 
in  a  thoroughly  corrupted  tind  comparatively  worthless  text. 

*  Ninth. — ^The  other  collection  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  now 
only  preaen’ed  in  the  Abyssinian  text,  and  its  Arabic  translation, 
bears  the  same  primitive  character  in  its  original  elements,  and  repre¬ 
sents,  in  the  chapter  on  the  admission  of  Catechumens,  parts  of  the 
eighth  l)ook  of  our  Greek  Constitutions. 

*  Tenth. — ^The  Syrian  collection,  or  the  collection  of  ordinances  as 
used  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  and  its  allied  Churches  of  the  Syrian 
tongue,  Wars  a  similar  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  eighth  book  of 
our  Gi'eek  Constitutions;  but  does  not  coincide  with  either  of  the 
Alexandrian  collections.’ — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  252 — 254. 

Out  of  the  large  mass  of  materials  furnished  by  these  mul¬ 
tiform  collections,  the  Chevalier  has  compiled,  with  consum¬ 
mate  judgment  and  critical  tact,  that  ‘  Church  and  House 
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Book  of  the  Ancient  Christians*  already  mentioned,  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  work  fairly  culminates.  To  this  authentio 
autobiography  of  Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  the  two  preceding 
volumes  looked  forward ;  to  elucidate  it,  and  to  ply  our  own 
age  with  its  lessons  is  the  design  of  the  remainder  of  the  third ; 
and  to  supplement  it  with  some  account  of  the  theological 
thinking,  and  of  the  service-books  of  the  early  church,  is  the 
aim  of  the  sprightly  Apology  of  Hip])olytus,  and  of  the  Reli- 
qui®  Liturgic®,  witli  its  general  introduction,  which  form  tho 
contents  of  the  fourth.  It  is  important  to  keep  our  eye  on 
this,  the  beating  heart  of  the  whole,  since  otherwise  the  work  will 
appear  a  good  deal  tangled  and  disjointed.  But  from  this  point 
of  view,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  analysis  we  have  now  slightly 
sketched,  all  appears  tolerably  in  order.  Having,  therefore, 
climbed  this  vanUige-giound,  we  rest,  and  invite  our  readers  to 
enjoy  with  us  the  prospect  which  here  opens  before  us.  We 
do  not  recommend  those  who  may  procure  the  work  to  harass 
themselves  with  any  critical  scruples  such  as  might  now  and 
then  intrude,  but  would  rather  have  them  trustingly  follow  the 
finger  of  our  enthusiastic  guide,  open  their  eyes  to  the  sunny 
scene,  bear  with  his  inoralizings,  and  learn  what  he  has  to  teach. 
If  any  particular  feature  is  an  eyesore  to  us,  we  will  remember 
that  after  all  it  is  not  the  normal  church  of  our  hearts  that  he 
jirofesses  to  show  us,  but  one  of  a  later,  though  still  of  a  very  early 
age.  Nonconformists  as  we  are,  let  us,  as  a  brother  poet  has  so 
truthfully  pictured  Milton  standing  before  the  Gothic  catliedral — 
‘With  antique  pillai*s,  massy  roof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim,  religions  light’ — 

repel  the  carpings  of  any  hypercritical  Puritan  at  our  elbow 
with  the  calm  reiteration  of  our  opinion,  ‘  Still  it  is  beautiful!* 
We  will  ourselves  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  frankly 
own,  that  we  have  been  at  times  not  a  little  smitten 
with  the  vision,  and,  farther,  that  it  has  been  less  by  read¬ 
ing  our  dissenting  journals  than  by  turning  back  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
spell.  It  will,  at  least,  do  our  modesty  no  harm  to  imagine  it 
just  possible  that  our  own  age  has  its  blemishes  as  well  as  that 
of  IJippolytus,  and  that  his  may  have  realized  truths  and 
practised  virtues,  which  we  have  never  learned  or  have  for¬ 
gotten.  Besides,  there  arc  some  who  have  dared  to  fancy  that 
our  present  religious  and  ecclesiastical  status  quo  is  neither 
adapted  nor  destined  to  bear  the  strain  of  time  and  circumstances 
many  centuries  longer;  nay,  some  who  think  they  hear  already 
the  ominous  sighing  of  the  storm,  and  who  fear  that  we  shall 
founder,  if  we  do  not  keep  a  good  look-out  astern  as  well  ns 
N.  8. — VOL.  V.  I>  D 
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aliead.  Of  these  the  Chevalier  is  one.  Let  us  hear  his  solemn 
convictions  (of  whose  truth  he  says  he  has  no  more  doubt  than 
he  has  of  his  owu  existcnee)  as  to  the  nature  and  the  work  of 
the  times  we  live  in : — 

‘  The  question,*  he  says,  ‘  at  this  moment  is  not  how  to  cariy^  out, 
but  how  to  prepare,  a  second,  grand,  reconstructive  Reformation.  The 
jK)rch  of  the  temple  must  first  be  more  tlioroughly  cleansed  than  it 
was  ill  the  sixteenth,  and,  above  all,  restored  more  honestly  than  it 
w  as  in  the  seventeenth  cimtury;  and,  lastly,  the  work  must  be  handled 
more  practically  than  has  yet  been  done  by  the  critical  German  school 
of  this  SLgv.  In  the  meantime,  let  eveiTone  cleanse  his  own  heart  and 
house  as  well  as  he  can.  When  the  feeling  of  the  misery  which  is 
coining,  and  a  ival  faith  in  the  saving  tiiith  which  is  in  Christ,  shall 
have  thoroughly  jicnet rated  the  nations,  then  w'ill  the  Siunt  of  God 
assuredly  come  upon  them  with  might,  either  for  tlie  refonnation  or 
the  annihilation  of  the  existing  churches.  Whether  this  crisis  will 
end  in  the  renewal  or  in  the  destniction  of  the  pre.sent  nations  and 
states,  will  depend  ujion  the  position  which  they  take  in  face  of  the 
demands  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  wmits  of  the  times.  For  every  nation 
and  age  has  its  time  and  its  day  of  visitation,  after  which  its  fate  is  sealed.’ 
— Vol.  iii.  j>.  xxxvii. 

If  Buch  be,  indeed,  the  inoinentous  problem  and  the  alarm¬ 
ing  responsibilities  of  our  age,  we  can  ill  afford  to  be  heedless 
of  the  Pharos  of  liistory.  Rather  let  us  look  and  learn. — We 
arrange  our  very  brief  recapitulations  and  extracts  according  to 
the  order  observed  in  the  ‘  Church  and  House  Book.’ 

I.  7'/te  Christian  School  and  the  Baptismal  Pledge,  —  The 
neutrality  of  tliis  review  on  the  Baptist  controversy,  prevents 
our  (piotation  of  several  passages  on  that  subject.  \\  e  merely 
observe  that  the  Chevalier  treats  the  question  with  great  freedom 
and  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  w  ill  certainly  be  quite  pleasing 
to  neither  of  the  parties  at  issue,  may  perhaps  be  ])rofitable  to 
both.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  learn  the  views  which 
are  broached,  will  apply  to  the  volumes  themselves. 

II.  71ic  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Christian  Church. — In 
the  time  of  Hippolytus,  each  town  was  an  independent  bishopric 
and  church  with  organic  congregational  life,  just  as  Baxter  and 
Clarkson  maintained.  Wherever  there  w  ere  tw  elve  Christian  fami¬ 
lies,  they  might  demand  a  bishop  from  the  neighbouring  churches, 
which,  accordingly,  sent  bishops  and  presbyters  to  examine  the 
candidate  as  to  his  possession  of  the  qualifications  required  by 
the  apostle  with  a  view*  to  his  ordination.  Married  men  were 
eligible.  T  he  jieople  were  to  say  of  the  candidate,  ‘  We  choose 
him  ;  and  to  ratify  their  choice  by  a  solemn  vote.  The  church 
then  prayed  over  him,  ‘  ()  God,  show*  Thy  love  to  this  man 
whom  1  hou  hast  ])repared  for  us !’  and  at  least  one  bisho])  and 
one  presbyter  laid  their  hands  upon  him.  The  newly  ordained 
bishop  then  celebrated  the  communion.  As  the  church  expanded, 
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presbyters,  generally  two  or  three,  were  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  ordained  just  as  the  bishop,  but  by  him  alone ;  and  these 
were  equal  to  him  in  all  respects,  save  the  occupancy  of  the 
chair,  and  the  j)owcr  of  ordination  within  the  church.  Deacons, 
male  and  female,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor,  were  elected 
in  like  manner,  and  received  imposition  of  hands  from  the 
bisho]).  Sometimes  there  were  formed  beyond  the  single  con¬ 
gregation  larger  church  unions;  e.  11  ippolytus  himself,  and 
doubtless  also  the  bishops  of  other  towns  adjacent  to  tho 
capital,  belonged  to  the  lloman  presbytery.  The  principal 
cities  formed  central  points  for  the  province  or  island,  as  mother 
towns.  There  the  bishops  assembled  in  synod  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  first  bishop  either  in  age  or  importance,  although 
any  believer  might  attend  their  sittings  as  a  hearer.  On  the 
subject  of  these  larger  church  unions,  the  Chevalier  makes  tho 
following  acute  remarks  : — 

‘  This  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church’s  constitution  is 
therefore  already  affected  with  the  decay  of  the  times.  TIktc  were  no 
longer,  then,  any  real  nations,  but  only  municipal  unions.  The  ancient 
w’orld  did  not  know  a  free  nation  beyond  the  municipal  limits,  and  theror 
fore  had  no  representative  government.  Christianity  ])repared  this  by 
clerical  senates  and  synods ;  it  could  not  create  nation.s.  The  con¬ 
gregation  was  free,  and  her  life  the  only  living  and  free  life  of  the  age. 
But  this  free  element  in  the  Christian  community  remains  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  municipal  constitution ;  all  beyond  that  is  unfrec^ 
as  rt‘gju-d3  the  congregations.  Independent  and  autonomic  in  their 
]»arochial  concerns,  the  congregations  are  exclmled  from  the  genei’al 
church  aflaii*s.  But  it  is  these  jn'ecisely  which  became  eveiy  day  of 
more  and  more  impoilancc.  In  pro]X)rtion  as  the  relations  gi*ew  more 
complicated,  and  the  differences  upon  j>oints  of  doctrine  more  serious, 
and  in  proportion  as  more  stress  was  laid  upon  doctrinal  form.s,  as 
symbols  of  the  church,  and  conditions  of  church  communion,  its 
government  and  destinies  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
l)ishop.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  225. 

III.  The  Christian  Sacrifice  and  the  Liturgy  and  Order  of 
Service. — If  the  word  ‘sacrifice’  somewbat  jars  iijxui  the  pro- 
tcstaiit  nerves  of  our  readers,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  done 
uj)on  those  of  some  of  the  select  London  audience  before  whom 
llippolytus  delivered  his  Apology,  we  are  sure  they  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  hear  a  j)aragraph  or  two  of  his  spirited  explana¬ 
tion.  Any  forebodings  they  may  have  h.arboured  of  his  being 
a  Tridentine  divine  will  thus  be  effectually  dispelled,  even  if 
they  should  still  be  a  little  puzzled  to  say  under  what  category 
of  reformed  theologians  the  bishop  of  I’ortus  should  be 
classed : — 

‘  The  most  sober  way  of  stating  our  view  histcrlcally  would  l>e  somc- 
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thing  like  this :  There  are  in  truth  only  two  real  sacrifices  in  the 
world’s  history,  the  sacrifice  of  the  historical  Christ  oftered  through  a 
life  of  holiest  action  and  a  death  of  purest  love,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  church,  tliat  is  to  say  of  faithfid  humanity  in  the  succession  of 
generations,  offering  up  itself  in  childlike  thankfulness  through  life 
and  death,  and  expressing  this  as  the  Christian  vow  in  the  act  of 
common  adomtion.  Now,  as  the  one  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  atone¬ 
ment,  which  the  nations  before  Christ,  disturbed  in  their  consciences 
by  sin,  and  by  their  consequent  estnuigement  from  God,  and  not 
initiated  in  the  mystery  of  eternal  love,  had  vainly  and  madly 
cndeavoure<l  to  achieve,  was  accomplished  by  Christ ;  so  the  other, 
w'hich  neither  could  they  accomplish,  not  having  in  them  the  feeling 
of  children  of  the  all-loving  Father,  is  in  the  w\ay  of  accomplishment, 
as  the  great  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  or  of  thankful  self-devotion, 
during  the  course  of  ages.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  mystical 
(that  is  to  say  spiritual)  body  of  Christ,  of  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  \ij>on  earth,  of  the  ever-continuing  incorporation  of 
mankind  in  God.  The  church,  in  the  siiirituul  and  intellectual  sense 
of  the  word,  more  or  less  imperfectly  rei)resented  by  the  congregations 
of  the  faithful,  is  both  the  sacrificing  priest  and  the  victim  ollered  nj). 
For  she  is  the  ideal  sacrifice!*,  the  acting  pei*son,  acting  by  the  spirit 
of  C'hrist  in  her;  and  by  her  reality,  and  by  all  the  individuals 
worshipping  together  and  making  the  common  vow  with  individual 
resjKmsibility,  she  is  (‘qually  the  object  offered  up. 

*  But  if  all  this  be  certain  (and  it  is  certain),  however  differently  ex¬ 
pressed,  we  the  fathers,  having  enacted  and  tried  this  sacrifice,  and 
knowing  by  exjierience  that  it  was,  and  ever  must  be,  the  centre  of 
Christian  religion,  in  life  and  in  woi*ship,  might  well  be  tempted 
to  use  the  most  symbolical  ])hi*ases  in  speaking  of  this  mystery  of 
humanity  uniting  itself  to  divinity.  .  .  .  Only  one  thing  is  as 
inq^ossible  as  that  the  spirit  of  God  should  not  Imj  the  s[)irit  of  truth ; 
the  organs  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  church  could  never  tliink  of  the 
Church  offering  up  Christ,  who  suftered  death  upon  the  cross.  This  would 
in  her  eyes  have  been  an  absurdity,  a  contradiction,  and  a  blas}»hemy. 
She  in  Christ,  through  his  spirit,  offered  up  herself ;  this  was  and  is, 
and  (mark  that  well)  this  ever  will  be  the  reality,  the  gi*eat  reality,  ol 
all  life,  all  history,  and  all  redigion.’ — Vol.  iv.  p.  91. 

The  written  Idtiirgies  which  the  Chevalier  thinks  wove  extant 
in  the  days  of  llippolytns,  and  even  earlier,  he  believes  to 
have  been  designed  to  furnish  models^  rather  than  prescribed 
formsy  of  prayer;  here  again  falling  in  with  the  view  taken  by 
our  own  learned  Clarkson  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  coni- 
])ositions.  Such  a  Directory  for  the  Connnuniou  Service  lie 
professes  to  have  restored,  as  used  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Let  us  yield  for  a 
moment  to  the  illusion  (if  such  it  be),  and,  entering  the  old  Hall 
of  IVayer,  styled  the  Bauealis,  in  that  city,  situate  between  the 
Necropolis  Gate  and  the  New  Canal,  and*  said  to  have  been  set 
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apart  by  8t.  Mark,  let  us  \vateli  tlie  Christian  worship  as  con¬ 
ducted  hy  the  bishop  Celadion.  The  conj^rei^ation,  consist¬ 
ing:,  at  the  connnenceinent,  hotli  of  cateehninens  and  believers, 
is  assembled  in  the  centre  and  side  aisles,  the  men  and  the 
women  apart.  The  presbyters  and  deacons,  with  Celadion  as 
])resident,  occn])y  the  semicircular  recess  at  the  further  end  of 
the  huildinp;.  The  stout  communion  table,  made  to  groan 
beneath  the  heaped-np  gifts  of  the  Christian  people,  including 
the  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacrament,  stands  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  flock  and  its  she])herds.  The  service  opens 
with  psalmody,  sung  in  the  antiphonic  or  resj)onsive  manner; 
or  else  with  an  act  of  confession  and  humiliation,  followed  hy  a 
canticle.  Then  lessons  are  read  both  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  upon  which  is  founded  the  short  exj)ository  sermon. 
This  finished,  the  catechumens  arc  dismissed  with  a  blessing. 
Tpon  their  withdrawal  the  believers  express  their  brotherhood 
by  saluting  each  other  with  the  kiss  of  peace;  the  men  the  men, 
and  the  women  the  women;  and  those  in  front  of  and  those 
behind  the  table  simultaneously  advance  towards  it.  The  com¬ 
munion  service  is  then  led  off  hy  Celadion,  according  to  a 
liturgy  (vol.  iv.  p.  Kil  sq.)  which,  whether  so  ancient  or  not, 
must  he  allowed  to  he  a  ])crfect  gem  for  a])ostolic  simplicity 
and  beauty.  Our  limited  space  prevents  our  (pioting  it,  and 
we  must  therefore  he  content  to  recommend  our  readers  to 
indulge  themselves  with  its  early  ])ernsal. 

IV.  The  Rules  of  Christimi  Life  in  the  Congregational ^  Social^ 
and  Domestic  Relations. — We  can  touch  hut  one  or  two  salient 


])oints.  The  Christian  sacrifice,  which  formed  the  focus  of  the 


worship  of  the  early  church,  wotdd  have  been  hut  a  solemn 
mockery,  had  she  neglected  to  realize  it  in  her  life.  Hut  her 
regulations  on  this  head  bear  witness  to  no  such  remissness.  A 


high  moral  earnestness  breathes  through  them  all,  and  she 
could  hardly  have  decked  for  the  altar  so  many  hecatombs  of 
martyrs  had  not  her  bracing  discijdine  been  pretty  rigorously 
enforced. 


The  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  Christ,  which,  like  the  sweet 
breath  of  spring,  had  thawed  men’s  original  selfishness  in  the 
Pentecostal  community  at  .lernsalem,  was  still  alive  in  the 
believers.  The  congregation  was  the  extended  family,  and  its 
members  brothers  and  sisters.  From  the  numerous  ordinances 
on  the  subject  in  the  ‘  Church  and  House  Hook,’  we  gather, 
that  scarcely  a  day  could  have  jiassed  without  an  Agape’s  being 
held,  eiiher  in  the  Hall  of  Prayer  or  in  some  private  house,  so 
that  we  seem  to  he  witnessing  the  daily  round  of  entertainments 
given  to  one  another  and  to  their  three  sisters  by  the  sons  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Cz.  At  these  feasts  of  love  there  were  no  meats 
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offered  to  idols  to  ensnare  the  conscience ;  no  lascivious  songs 
or  dances,  such  as  defiled  the  common  Syssitiae.  The  bishop 
was  never  expected  to  fast  except  when  the  whole  church  did 
so  on  some  special  occasion,  and  the  reason  given  for  his 
exemption  from  the  more  ])rivate  mortifications  to  which  others 
subjected  themselves  is,  that  he  may  always  be  at  liberty  for 
any  Agape  given  by  a  brother.  As  a  rule,  he  was  present  at  all 
such  gatherings,  and  led  the  conversation,  in  which  rich  and 
poor  mingled  with  hallowed  freedom.  How  important  an  in¬ 
fluence  must  have  been  exerted  by  these  frequent  Christian 
parties  in  weaning  the  guests  from  those  idolatrous  customs 
which  had  eaten  like  a  fretting  leprosy  into  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  of  society,  as  well  as  in  cementing  their  fellowship  with 
Christ  and  with  one  another,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  In  most 
churches,  moreover,  there  was  daily  worship  and  communion 
before  the  members  went  to  their  work.  The  Saturday  and  the 
Sunday  were  especially  devoted  to  religious  exercises.  The 
same  days,  as  well  as  a  fortnight  at  Kaster,  were  holidays  for 
all  slaves  whose  masters  were  Christians,  that  they  might  have 
leisure  for  the  church,  and  ‘  be  taught  piety  in  the  service  of 
God.’  Well  may  the  C'hevalier  exclaim,  in  reference  to  this 
humane  regulation  :  ‘What  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of 
insatiable  Mammon  !' 

In  like  manner  woman  was  befriended.  The  sanctity  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  unllinchingly  upheld  in  an  age  of  universal  concu¬ 
binage.  This  reform  was  the  key-stone  of  the  Christian  moral 
revolution,  the  lever  which  lifted  the  social  world.  The  two 
first  and  mightiest  of  the  Cicsars  had  ignominiously  failed  in  all 
their  legislative  efforts  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  ancient 
Roman  marriage,  bat  Christianity  solved  the  problem  in  an 
infinitely  higher  sense  than  was  even  attempted  by  them.  ‘  The 
Christian  woman  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light  to 
the  .Jewess  and  the  heathen.  Slie  was  honoured  as  a  coheiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  sharing  the  same  responsibilities 
and  the  same  hopes.  And  the  woman  made  ample  return  to 
Christianity  for  what  Christianity  did  for  her.  In  the  higher 
as  well  as  lower  classes,  it  was  woman  who  made  most  of  the 
converts  to  the  religion  of  mankind,  and  during  persecution 
displayed  tlie  courage  of  the  hero  with  the  discipline  of  the 
virgin.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  3o8. ) 

We  now  close  these  remarkable  volumes  with  a  lively  feeling 
of  gratitude  for  so  rich  an  offering  to  the  cause  of  the  Second 
Keformation ;  in  his  devout  and  ardent  longings  for  which 
there  are  many  noble  hearts  beating  in  unison  with  the  author’s. 
We  have  understood  that  by  some  obscure  clergymen,  Puseyite 
and  evangelical,  he  has  been  slandered  as  an  infidel,  just  as 
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the  starched  Byzantine  patriarch,  Photius,  mistook  a  work  of 
the  pious  Hippolytiis  for  the  ])roduction  of  a  Jew.  It  is  not 
ditficult  to  comprehend  how  his  marvellous  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  that  Trx^frna-ix  which  characterizes  him  in  common 
with  all  reformers  and  apostles,  should  stir  up  some  to  honour 
with  tlieir  abuse  one  too  great  to  be  ignored.  Nor  are  his  o])inions, 
in  truth,  always  such  as  square  with  llie  notions  of  the  straitest 
sect  of  English  orthodoxy.  His  book  is  still  to  be  judged  as  the 
work  of  a  German,  albeit  written  and  published  first  in  our  own 
language,  and  that,  too,  in  a  style  whieli  displays  a  mastery 
both  of  its  inmost  spirit  and  its  power  of  expression  such  as  few 
natives  attain.  We  regard  his  long  residence  amongst  us,  and 
especially  this  brilliant  descent  into  the  arena  of  English  theolo¬ 
gical  literature,  as  a  happy  presage  of  that  fruitful  union  between 
the  Greek  spirit  of  s])eculation  so  rife  in  his  fatherland  and  the 
Roman  realism  of  our  own,  from  whose  future  consummation 
he  rightly  augurs  such  a  progeny  of  blessings  to  the  world. 
In  this  respect,  Hip])olytus,  wliose  statue  with  the  Roman  toga 
slung  over  the  Greek  pallium  well  illustrates  the  position  which 
his  Hellenic  descent  and  his  Italian  associations  secured  to  him, 
in  his  day,  as  the  connecting  link  bi^tween  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Christianity,  is  no  bad  type  of  the  anglicised  German 
to  whom  he  will  owe  so  much  of  his  future  fame.  It  was  a  true 
instinct  which  led  the  Chevalier  to  pitch  upon  so  congenial  a 
subject.  No  wonder  that  he  has  handled  it  con  amore^  and  with 
such  signal  success. 


Art.  II — lAfe  of  the  Rev.  IVWiaui  Kirhfj^  M.A.,  F.R.S.j  F.L.S.y  SfCy 
Rector  of  Rarham.  By  Jolm  Fret  iaan,  iVl.A.,  Riinil  Dfan,  Rector 
of  Ashwicken,  Norfolk.  London  :  Longnian,  Brown,  and  Co. 
1852. 

XiiiiL  PER  SALTUM  was  the  motto  of  the  illustrious  Linnxus, 
when  treating  of  the  advance  which  Nature  makes  from  one 
form  of  being  to  another.  Tlie  progress  of  natural  history, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  largely  per  .naUum,  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  genius  or  industry  of  isolated 
individuals,  whose  names  stand  out  as  jirominent  landmarks, 
when  we  gaze  backward,  and  essay  to  trace  the  history  of 
science.  -The  eras  of  Aristotle,  of  Ray,  of  Linnajus,  of  Buffon, 
ot  Cuvier,  arc  as  broadly  marked  in  scientilic  history  as  those 
of  CaiSiir,  of  Columbus,  and  of  NajKjleon,  in  that^  of  nations. 
The  revolutions  wliich  constituted  them  em-v,  were  in  each  case 
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the  results,  not  of  gradual  change,  but  of  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  a  inastcr-inind  over  all  his  fellows,  displacing  theories 
to  which  universal  consent  had  given  the  force  of  laws,  and 
suddenly  commanding  ])ublic  recognition  of  a  standard  of 
thought  and  action  hitherto  unknown.  The  name  of  the 
venerable  man,  whose  ‘  Life’  is  now  before  us,  will  ever  be  had 
ill  honour  by  the  lovers  of  his  favourite  science,  as  having  given 
an  impetus  to  its  progress  which  will  be  long  felt. 

After  the  death-like  torpor  in  which  all  natural  history  slejit 
from  the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  first  work  of  any  note  that  treated  of  entomology 
exclusively  was  jiublishcd  in  England.  It  was  the  ‘  Theatrum 
Insectorum’  of  Mouflet,  illustrated  with  live  hundred  wood- 
engravings,  rude  and  coarse  enough,  to  be  sure,  yet  vigorous, 
and  for  the  most  part  easily  recognisable,  and  calculated  to 
extend  the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ‘  minims  of 
existence  especially  when  the  ])agcs  of  this  elaborate  work 
were  unsealed  a  few  years  after  to  the  vulgar,  by  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  l^iglish.  This  was  ])erformed  by  Edward  Topsel, 
curate  of  St.  llotol])irs,  London;  and  it  argues  somewhat  for 
the  ])revaleuce  of  the  study  of  entomology  at  this  early  ])eiio(l, 
that  two  editions  of  such  a  work,  the  one  in  I^atin,  the  other 
in  English,  were  published  within  live  and  twenty  years, —  the 
former  having  ap])earcd  in  1034,  the  latter  in  IGoS.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  work  is  somewhat  curious :  it  was  commenced  by 
Dr.  Etbvard  Wotton,  and  Conrad  Gesner,  both  names  of  note 
in  science  ;  it  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Thomas  Penny,  an  eminent 
physician  and  botanist,  who  employed  the  leisure  of  fifteen 
years  in  collecting  details,  and  in  making  figures  of  s])ecies. 
On  his  death,  in  1580,  the  voluminous  MSS.  were  purchased 
by  Mouflet,  who  remodelled  the  whole,  improved  the  style,  and 
added  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  figures.  He,  however,  died 
before  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  then  lay  in  obscurity 
until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Theodore  Maycrne,  who  at 
length  presented  it  to  the  public  in  the  year  1()34,  the  result  of 
more  than  half  a  century’s  labour  and  research. 

It  was  exactly  a  century  afterw’ards — viz.,  in  1758,  that  the 
English  public  were  made  acquainted  with  the  observations*  ol 
one  w  ho  even  at  this  day  stands  unrivalled  in  his  ])eculiar  walk 
in  science,  .lolin  Swammerdam,  lie  was  the  father  of  anato¬ 
mical  research  applied  to  the  more  minute  animals,  on  which 
he  used  with  unexampled  success  the  ])owers  of  the  then 
recently  invented  microscope.  His  last  work,  ‘  The  Anatomy 


®®®k  of  Nature;  or,  The  History  of  Insects,  originally  published  i 
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of  ihe  Ephemera,’  was  the  result  of  more  than  ten  years’ 
laborious  study.  Like  the  subject  of  the  memoir  before  us, 
Swammerdam  was  a  man  of  great  amiableness  and  true  piety  ; 
and  like  him,  he  gave  special  attention  to  those  interesting  and 
useful  insects,  the  bees^  his  treatise  on  the  history  of  which, 
lloerliaeve  eulogizes  as  ‘  a  work  which  all  the  ages  from  the 
commencement  of  natural  history  have  produced  nothing  to 
espial,  nothing  to  compare  with.’ 

As  Swammerdam  was  the  first  dissector  of  insects,  our 
countrymen,  Ray  and  Willughby,  stand  at  the  head  of  sys¬ 
tematic  classification,  if  indeed  their  contemporaiy  and  com- 
])airiot,  Lister,  be  not  allowed  to  share  this  honour  with  them. 
Tlie  treatise  of  the  last-named  naturalist  on  the  Hrilish  Spiders 
is  even  now  cited  as  of  the  highest  authority ;  he  has  arranged 
them  under  greater  and  less  divisions,  and  has  affixed  to  each. 
sj)ecies  a  short  and  expressive  technical  definition,  which  ])re- 
cedes  a  more  full  description.  'J'his  work  a])peared  in  1()78. 

Ray’s  is  a  great  name  in  natural  history.  In  botany  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  ‘  natural  system,’  which,  though  in  advance 
of  tlie  age,  and  for  a  wliile  eclipsed  by  the  more  showy  and 
more  readily  available  ‘  artificial’  arrangement  of  Linnams  and 
his  disciples,  lias  at  length  succeeded  iu  obtaining  universal 
favour  among  botanists.  Many  of  his  fundamental  divisions, 
and  most  of  his  ])rinciples  of  arrangement,  have  been  adopted 
by  Jussieu,  llrown,  Dccandolle,  aud  liindlev, — the  names  of 
greatest  weight  in  modern  botany. 

As  a  zoologist,  Ray  ranks  nearly  as  high  ;  Cuvier  declares  his 
works  to  be  ‘  the  foundation  of  modern  zoology,  since  naturalists 
are  obliged  to  consult  them  every  instant  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  u])  the  difficulties  which  they  meet  with  iu  the  works, 
of  IJnnaDUs  and  his  cojiyists.’  Ilis  ‘History  of  Insects,* 
]iart  of  which  had  been  prejiared  by  Willughby,  is  remarkable 
for  the  numerous  and  accurate  descriptions  with  which  it  is 
filled,  and  for  its  ])recise  and  clear  method  of  classification, 

J  he  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  which  had  up  to  his 
day  been  a  quccHio  vexaia  among  naturalists,  he  decisively 
reject(*d.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  and  ])leasant  to  record  that 
Ray  also  was  not  only  a  man  of  unblemished  life,  hut  one  who 
delighted  to  render  his  studies  of  God's  works  subservient  to 
the  ])raise  of  Him  ‘  for  whose  pleasure  they  are,  and  were 
created.’ 

J'he  study  of  the  science  was  meanwhile  deriving  great  aid 
from  the  artistic  talent  bestowed  u|)on  the  delineation  of  species. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  introduction  of  insects 
into  ])ictures  and  embroidery  began  to  be  fashionable,  and 
eminent  artists  and  court  i>aiuters  disdained  not  to  employ 
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their  powers  on  such  subjects.  Tlie  names  of  Iloefnagle, 
liobert,  Aiibriet,  and  Robin;  of  Merian,  Schwertz,  Goedart, 
Albin,  Roesel,  Lyonnet,  and  many  others,  occur  as  examples 
in  point,  each  of  whom  brought  ])ictorial  talents  to  bear  upon 
the  illustration  of  entomology. 

The  formation  of  private  museums  and  cabinets  by  wealthy 
individuals  contributed  also  to  advance  the  science,  by  att’ording 
facilities  for  com])arison  and  study  of  specimens.  Large  for¬ 
tunes  were  frequently  expended  by  their  enthusiastic  possessors 
in  the  accumulation  of  these  collections ;  printed  instructions  on 
the  best  inodes  of  procuring,  preserving,  and  transmitting  s])eci- 
mens,werc  copiously  distributed  to  captains  of  ships,  to  travellers, 
to  residents  in  foreign  lands,  and  thus  the  productions  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  poured  into  the  cabinets  of  these  liberal  ])atrons 
of  science.  I’lie  opulent  apothecaries,  Petiver  of  London,  and 
Seba  of  Amsterdam,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  court  physician,  and 
Drury,  the  rich  jeweller,  formed  collections  of  great  extent, 
which  they  not  only  threw  open  with  liberality  to  the  scientific 
student,  but  used  in  the  preparation  of  elaborate  and  highly 
illustrated  works.  Sloane’s  collection  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Rritish  Museum ;  but  we  believe  no  remnant  of  his  rich 
zoological  treasury  now  exists.  Peliver’s  insects  arc  still  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  we  remember  the  pleasure  with  which  some  years 
ago  we  looked  upon  specimens  of  our  native  butterflies,  ])rc- 
pared  by  his  own  hands,  and  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
lime  by  a  curious,  but  very  effective  device,  l^ach  butterfly  is 
j>ressed  flat  between  two  plates  of  glass,  around  the  edges  of 
which  ptiper  is  ])asted,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  mighty  inquilse  given  to  entomology,  as  to  all  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  by  that  northern  star,  liinnaius, 
it  may  be  sufTicient  to  allude  to ;  but  we  cannot  help  mention¬ 
ing  the  benefit  conferred  upon  science  by  his  most  felicitous 
invention  of  the  nomm  trivialc.  liister  and  Ray  had  employed 
a  short  technical  definition  of  each  species,  which  the  latter 
called  its  and  which  Linnaeus  designated  the  nomen  spe^ 

cijicum ;  this  was  the  title  by  which  the  species  was  known 
among  natunilists,  and  by  liinnacus's  canon  it  was  not  allowed 
to  exceed  twelve  words.  It  was,  however,  a  cumbrous  ])iece  of 
inachineiT ;  and  Linnaeus  struck  out  the  brilliant  idea  of  affix¬ 
ing  a  single  epithet  to  every  species  so  defined,  which  hence¬ 
forward  became  its  cognomen.  Instead  of ‘the  coccinella,  with 
red  wing-sheaths,  having  seven  black  dots,’  the  species  in 
question  became  known  as  ‘  coccinella  se]>tenipiinctata,’  a  sub- 
uitution  which  we  may  better  appreciate,  if  we  sup])ose  that 
instead  of  indicating  our  friend  as  ‘  Timothy  llotchkins,’  we 
had  to  describe  him  as  ‘  Timothy,  that  wears  a  fustian  jacket. 
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with  seven  brass  buttons  before  anil  two  behind.’  Tlie  ento¬ 
mological  system  of  this  wonderful  reformer  was  remarkably 
luminous,  clear,  and  simple  ;  it  took  for  its  basis  organs  of 
essential  importance,  yet  easy  of  observation  by  the  merest 
tyro — the  mnys;  and  it  enhances  the  admiration  with  which  we 
look  upon  his  labours  in  this  science  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  the  produce  of  moments  spent  by  others  ‘  in  venationi- 
bus,  confab  Illation  tesscris,  churtisy  lusibusy  compotationibus' 

(Faun.  Suec.;  Frjef.) 

Natural  history  henceforward  takes  a  prominent  place  in 
the  literature  of  Europe,  and  entomology  is  by  no  means  its 
least  cultivated  department.  In  France,  the  ‘  Memoires’  of 
Ileaumur  and  llonnet  gave  to  science  the  charm  of  a  popular 
and  elegant  dress,  while  the  curious  facts  elicited  imparted  to 
it  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  These  writers,  relying  on 
careful  and  minute  observation  and  ]>atient  experiment,  re¬ 
corded  with  perspicuity  and  grace,  while  they  rejected  the 
technicalities  of  system,  may  be  considered  the  founders  of  the 
Ibiflonian  school.  In  Holland,  appeared  8ep])’s  exquisitely 
linished  j)lates  on  insects,  which  have  never  been  surpassed, 
liyonnet’s  most  elaborate  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  a 
caterj)illar  was  also  illustrated  by  plates,  the  execution  of  which 
was  tndy  wonderful.  Schaeller  on  the  entomology  of  llatis- 
bon,  and  Scoj)oli  on  that  of  Carniohi,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advance  of  the  science.  Hut  the  light  still  lingered  in  the 
northern  sky.  l)e  Geer,  in  Sweden,  improving  on  tlic  clussili- 
cation  of  Linmeus,  founded  his  system  on  the  united  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  wings  and  the  mouth,  and  thus  approached  nearer 
to  a  natural  arrangement  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  com¬ 
peers.  His  ‘  Memoires’  are  full  of  the  most  valuable  observa¬ 
tions.  Blit  it  was  in  Denmark  that  a  master  in  entomology 
arose,  to  whose  superior  knowledge  even  Idnumus  was  fain  to 
bow.  Fabriciiis,  a  piqiil  of  the  illustrious  Sw’ede,  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  remodelling  the  system  of  his  teacher,  but  set  himself 
to  form  a  new*  one.  Taking  the  jiarls  of  the  mouth,  the  instru- 
mrnta  cibariuy  as  he  called  them,  as  the  sole  ground  ot  his 
generic  characters,  and  selecting  an  entirely  new  nomenclature 
tor  his  orders,  he  constructed  a  system  which  speedily  attained 
a  very  high  degree  of  popularity.  Linnaeus  himself  resigned 
the  presidency  in  entomology  to  his  eminent  jiiipil:  ‘Si  Dom. 
Fabriciiis,’  said  he,  ‘  venit  cum  aliqiio  insecto,  et  Doin.  /oega 
<^um  aliqiio  niiisco,  tunc  ego  pileurn  detraho,  ct  dico,  Estoto 
doctores  meil’ — (Stoever’s  Life  of  Linn.,  IHd.) 

In  fact,  the  rajiiditv  w’ith  which  the  insects  of  all  countries 
W’ere  now  pouring  into  the  cabinets  of  FiUropc,  compelled  the  con¬ 
stant  formation  of  new  genera ;  for  those  oi  Linnaeus  were  found 
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totally  inadequate  to  receive  them  ;  while  the  iinnicnse  accumu¬ 
lation  of  species  possessing  in  common  the  characters  which 
the  Swedish  professor  liad  called  generic^  necessitated  the  suh- 
division  of  his  genera,  and  elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  higher 
groups.  The  care,  too,  with  which  local  faunas  (the  ])hrase 
adopted  to  designate  the  zoological  productions  of  a  ])articular 
district  or  country)  were  now  examined,  tended  to  the  same 
result.  Works  aiming  to  enumerate  and  to  illustrate  all  the 
species  of  some  one  country  were  characteristic  of  the  close  of 
the  last  century;  as  were  also  eclectic  essays  on  particular 
orders.  Donovan,  Jones,  Lewin,  Abbot,  Clairville,and  Marsham 
acejuired  lasting  reputation  in  these  walks  of  science. 

I’lie  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  distinguislicd  by 
the  ])ub]ication  of  a  work,  which  must  be  regarded  as  marking 
an  era  in  entomology.  It  has  been  characterized  by  one^- 
eminently  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  as  ‘  the  only  ])urely 
scientific  work  on  entomology  that  had  aj)pcarcd  in  llritaiu 
since  the  time  of  Ray and  by  anotherf  as  ‘  the  most  valuable 
critical  work  on  entomology  that  ever  was  published  while  in 
all  parts  of  the  continent  its  dMt  was  hailed  with  the  warmest 
eulogy.  It  united  the  characteristics  of  the  two  descriptions  of 
works  just  mentioned;  it  was  an  essay  upon  a  single  genus,  and 
its  range  was  limited  to  a  single  country.  It  was  the  Mono- 
GUAiMiiA  Apum  Angi.le  of  William  Kirby. 

J'hat  two  octavo  volumes  should  be  devoted  to  the  s])ecies  of 
bees  native  to  iMigland,  may  doubtless  excite  surprise  in  many, 
who  j^erhaps  have  never  recognised  any  species  of  the  genus 
save  that  well-known  one  which  dwells  in  hives  of  straw 
or  glass,  and  supplies  their  breakfast-tables  with  honey.  Nor 
will  their  wonder  be  lessened  when  they  learn  that  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Kirby  had  discovered,  and  distinguished  with  critical 
acumen,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  species  of 
native  bees.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  found 
inhabiting  his  own  parish  of  Raiham,  an  area  of  1578  acres. 

The  design  which  the  author  ])roposed  to  himself  in  writing 
this  ‘  Monograph’  was  worthy  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  It 
cannot  be  bettor  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
own  letters,  of  which  a  fac-simile  has  been  engraved  by  his 
biographer  as  a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing. 

‘DecemlxT  21st,  1800.  I  am  at  this  time  very  busy  in  getting  a 
natuml  histoiy'  work  ivady  for  the  press.  In  this  work  my  ain\  is 
to  unite  two  si>tei*s,  that  thi-ough  the  fault  of  the  admirei*s  of  one  of 
them  have  long  been  sc'paratcd,  ami  the  consequence  has  been  much 
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mischief :  I  moan  Keligion  and  Natural  History.  The  Author  of  Scrij)- 
ture  is  also  the  Author  of  Nature:  and  this  visible  world,  by  tyjxjs, 
indeeil,  and  by  symbols,  declares  the  same  truths  as  tlie  Bible  dixjs  by 
words.  To  make  the  natumlist  a  religious  man, — to  turn  his  atU'iition 
to  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  may  declare  his  works,  and  in  the  study 
of  his  ci*eatures  see  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord, — may  this  in 
some  meiisure  be  the  fruit  of  my  work,  and  may  essential  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Love,  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  so  far 
prosper  it  that  it  may  tend  to  produce  these  etfects  !* 

The  technical  and  critical  character  which  the  work  neces¬ 
sarily  assumed  did  not  ])revent  the  pious  author  from  finding 
many  occasions  of  glorifying  the  Almighty  Architect  of  Nature 
hy  setting  forth  His  most  worthy  praise,  and  of  showing  the 
harmony  that  must  ever  subsist  between  the  works  of  creation 
and  of  grace,  and  of  fervent  asjiiration  after  ‘  the  true  end  of 
our  being,  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  Him,  who  is  essen¬ 
tial  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love,  through  that  Blessed  Person, 
who  having  first  created  us,  afterwards  assumed  our  nature, 
and  died  for  ns.’ 

This  celebrated  treatise  begins  with  a  history  of  the  order 
Ibpncnopteray  to  which  the  bees  belong.  The  attention  which 
these  insects  had  received  from  various  naturalists  is  traced  ; 
their  formation  into  a  distinct  grouj),  with  defined  characters, 
the  changes  subsc(piently  made  in  the  limits  and  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  order,  and  tlic  jirogrcss  made  up  to  tlie  time  of 
publication  in  acquaintance  witii  the  forms,  structure,  functions, 
distribution,  instincts,  and  liabits  of  its  members,  are  all  in¬ 
vestigated  with  the  greatest  skill  and  acumen. 

An  elaborate  examination  of  the  various  anatomical  parts, 
often  minute  and  dillicult  to  be  distinguished,  that  are  used  in 
the  scientific  nomenclature  of  the  order,  next  follows.  I'lie 
indigenous  Bees  are  then  grouped  into  two  great  divisions, 
which  the  author  considers  as  (jencru.^  and  accordingly  charac¬ 
terizes  under  the  names  of  and  Apisy  subdividing  each 

genus,  however,  into*  natural  groups.  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  species ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  so 
large  a  number  as  are  enumerated,  the  division  is  as  equal  as 
it  could  have  been  made,  had  the  representatives  of  the  resjiec- 
tive  genera,  like  the  leaders  of  a  cricket-match,  alternately 
‘  chosen  sides,’  one  Imndred  and  eleven  species  being  assigned 
to  the  genus  Melittu^  one  hundred  and  ten  to  the  genus  Apis, 

It  is  in  that  ])art  of  the  work  which  characterizes  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  two  genera  that  the  unscientific  reader  will 
find  most  to  interest  and  amuse  him  ;  for  liere  the  learned 
author  has  depicted  in  detail  the  curious  instincts  and  manners 
proper  to  each  family,  which  have  ever  made  the  bees  the  most 
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entertaining  of  insects.  The  curious  contrivances  resorted  to 
by  very  many  species,  solitary  as  well  as  social,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  eggs  and  young,  are  especially  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  variety  which  is  found  in  the  inodes  employed 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  situations  of  safety  or  concealment 
selected,  would  scarcely  he  imagined  by  one  unacquainted  with 
tlic  subject.  The  hexagonal  cells  of  the  hive-bee  {Apis  melli- 
Jira),  the  secretion  of  the  wax  of  which  they  are  formed,  the 
‘bee-bread’  with  which  they  are  stored,  the  honey  so  indus¬ 
triously  gathered,  and  so  carefully  treasured, — all  have  respect 
to  the  wants  of  the  (as  yet  unborn)  young.  The  humble-bees 
{A,  terrestrisy  &c.)  find  or  malic  a  large  chamber  in  the  earth,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  mossy  bank  ;  then  placing  themselves  in 
Indian  file,  four  or  five  bees  in  a  line,  reaching  from  the  moss 
to  the  hole,  the  foremost  tears  aw  ay  and  cards  (so  to  speak)  the 
feathery  moss,  and  delivers  it  to  his  successor ;  he  in  turn  to 
the  next,  and  so  in  succession,  until  the  bundle  is  transported 
to  the  chamber,  where  it  is  used  to  form  a  soft  and  w  arm  cover¬ 
ing  for  an  inegular  comb  of  silken  cocoons,  that  represent  the 
waxen  cells  of  the  more  urbicolous  hive-bees. 

The  carpenter-bees  {A*  violacea,  &c.)  bore  long  holes  in  soft 
wood,  as  truly  eylindrical  as  if  drilled  wdth  a  gimlet,  by  means 
of  their  horny  jaws.  The  sawdust  thus  obtained  is  then  care¬ 
fully  em])loyed  to  divide  the  gallery  into  a  dozen  or  more 
chambers  by  transverse  partitions.  J^^ach  partition  is  thus 
formed ;  a  ftwv  particles  of  the  sawdust  arc  mixed  up  with  the 
glutinous  saliva  from  the  bee’s  mouth,  and  then  jdastcred  in  a 
narrow  ring  around  the  interior  of  the  tube.  When  this  is 
sufliciently  dry,  another  ring  of  the  same  material  is  added  to 
the  edge  of  the  former,  until  the  aperture,  thus  narrowed  at 
every  addition,  is  at  length  obliterated.  An  egg,  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  before  it  was  sealed  up,  in  process  of 
time  ])roduce8  a  grub,  which  finds  in  its  dark  and  narrow  jwison 
a  store  of  food  just  sufficient  to  last  it  until  its  change  into  the 
pupa  state  ;  and  the  young  bee,  when  it  emerges  from  this  con¬ 
dition,  finds  itself  in  possession  of  horny  jaws  with  which  it 
is  able  to  drill  its  way  to  light  and  liberty,  noty  however y  through 
the  frail  ])artitions  of  its  fellows’  chambers,  which  would  be 
destruction  to  them,  but  through  the  solid  wood  at  the  side. 

The  mason-bee  (A.  cornujeray  &c.)  constructs  little  cells  with 
a  mortar  formed  of  sand  and  saliva ;  these  it  erects  in  groups 
on  the  surfaces  of  stone-walls,  and  when  the  number  is  com¬ 
pleted,  fills  up  the  interspaces  with  like  mortar,  building  them 
into  a  common,  formless  mass,  which  soon  acquires  great  hard¬ 
ness.  A,  tnanicatay  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  bed  whose 
characteristic  is  softness.  She  scrapes  the  down  from  the  stems 
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and  leaves  of  certain  woolly  plants,  and  makes  with  it  a  soft 
nest  in  crevices  of  gates,  knot-holes  in  palings,  and  similar 
cavities. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instinct  of  these  diligent  in¬ 
sects  is  that  of  the  thimble-makers.  In  some  cases,  as  that  of 
Melitta  succincta^  these  are  membranous,  and  are  formed  of  a 
natural  secretion;  but  the  upholsterer-bee  {M.  papaveris)^  and 
tlie  leaf-cutters  ceiitiinctilaris,  &c.),  resort  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  for  the  raw  material  of  their  highly  curious  and  clever 
manufacture. 

Every  reader  who  has  access  to  a  garden  must  have  observed 
in  summer  the  leaves  of  the  rose-bushes  with  oval  or  circular 
pieces  cut  out  of  them,  as  if  an  invisible  fairy  had  been  practis¬ 
ing  upon  them  with  her  scissors.  Let  him  set  a  watch,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  will  detect  the  operator.  A  bee  of 
somewhat  robust  figure  conies  trooping  through  the  air,  and, 
making  direct  for  a  rose-leaf,  seats  herself  astride  upon  its 
margin.  In  an  instant  she  applies  her  sharp  jaws  to  the  edge, 
and  cuts  out,  scissor-wise,  a  ])erfectly  circular  piece,  which,  as 
the  incision  ])roceeds,  she  rolls  up  between  her  fore  legs.  The 
moment  before  the  fragment  is  severed,  she  opens  her  wings 
and  balances  them,  and  the  next  instant  away  she  soars  with 
her  prize. 

But  what  use  does  the  bee  make  of  the  pieces  she  thus  cuts 
out?  If  we  could  follow  her  flight,  we  should  trace  her  to  a 
hole  in  some  distant  bank,  into  which  she  enters  with  her  load. 
Wc  cannot  actually  see  her  at  work,  but  an  examination  of  the 
result  afterwards  reveals  with  suflicient  clearness  the  modus 
operandi.  The  pieces  of  leaves  are  placed  by  her  in  succession 
at  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides  of  the  hole,  their  own  elas¬ 
ticity  preserving  their  position  and  curved  form.  A  cylinder  is 
soon  made  of  several  layers,  the  centre  of  one  ])iccc  being 
invariably  laid  over  the  suture  of  two  others,  and  thus  the 
work,  which  resembles  a  thimble,  is  found  to  be  quite  tight,  and 
capable  of  containing  the  fluid  honey  which  is  deposited  in  it. 
Another  thimble  is  now  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  end  of 
which  just  fits  the  mouth  of  the  former.  Another  and  another 
follow,  each  containing  an  egg,  and  filled  with  fluid  honey. 
Some  half-dozen  of  these  leafy  thimbles  fill  the  length  of  the 
hole,  and  the  mouth  of  the  last  is  closed  by  two  or  three  cir¬ 
cular  ])ieces,  which  (it  it  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Wc  have 
often  seen  the  ingenious  leaf  cutter  at  work,  and  have  found  the 
nest  of  thimbles  so  accurately  made  as  to  maintain  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  mutual  cohesion,  even  when  removed  from  the 
earth. 

The  proceedings  of  ‘  the  upholsterer’  arc  somewhat  similar  to 
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these  ;  but  she  lines  her  nest  with  a  silken  tapestry  of  the  richest 
scarlet,  her  materials  being  always  selected  from  the  glowing 
petals  of  the  corn-poppy. 

‘  Can  we  consider  this  cnrions  history,*  asks  Mr.  Kirhy,  ‘  without 
adoring  that  Divine  Wisdom  which  teaches  these  diminutive  creatures 
to  provide  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  for  the  security  and  sustenance  of 
their  young  1  Who  is  it  that  instructs  them  to  bore  a  tistular  passjige 
either  under  ground,  or  in  the  tmnk  of  a  tree,  for  the  reception  of 
their  nests?  What  nde  do  they  take  with  them  to  the  shrub  from  which 
they  lx)rrow  their  materials  to  assist  them  in  meting  out  their  work, 
by  which  they  cut  some  pieces  into  portions  of  an  ellipse,  others  into 
ovals,  others  into  accurate  circles,  and  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  the 
several  pieces  of  each  figure  so  accurately  to  each  other?  Where  is  the 
architect  who  can  carry  impressed  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory  the 
entire  idea  of  the  edifice  he  means  to  erect,  and  without  rule,  srpiare, 
plumb-line,  or  compa.sst‘s,  can  cut  out  all  his  materials  in  their  exact 
dimensions,  without  making  a  single  mistake  or  a  single  false  stroke  ? 
And  yet  this  is  what  these  little  animals  invariably  do,  and  thus 
teach  us  how  much  more  wonderful  and  certain  instinct  is  than  all  the 
efforts  of  our  boasted  reason,  which  after  many  painful  precesses,  in¬ 
terrupted  by  numerous  eiTors  and  failures,  and  by  a  long  train  of 
deiluctions,  cannot  arrive  at  that  exj>ertness  and  certainty  which  these 
creature's  manifest  siiontaneously,  working  at  all  times  with  unerring 
precision.  What  is  this  instinct  but  the  teaching  of  the  Almighty, 
the  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  AVisdom,  infinitely  diveraitied, 
sustaining,  directing,  impelling  all  things,  and  making  all  things  work 
together  for  the  gooil  of  the  whole?  ...  “  O  the  depth  of  the  riches 

both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are 
1) is  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.  Of  Him,  and  through 
H  im,  and  to  Him,  aiv  all  things.  To  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen.’  ” 
— Apum  Angliac,  i.  170. 

A  still  more  potent  influence  on  tlie  study  of  insects  was 
effected  by  tlic  ])ublication  of  the  ‘  Introduction  to  Entomology,’ 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  conjointly  with  his  friend  Mr. 
ISpence.  Perha])s  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  memoir 
before  us  is  a  chapter  of  considerable  length  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Spence,  detailing  with  much  minuteness  the  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  these  scientific  friends,  and  the  origin,  progress,  and 
completion  of  their  admirable  work.  U'he  suggestion  of  the 
present  form  of  the  ‘  Introduction’  appears  to  have  come  from 
Mr.  Spence,  in  re|)ly  to  a  projiosal  from  Mr.  Kirby  that  they 
should  unite  in  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on  llritish  entomo- 
lt)gy,  the  heavy  ‘  Enlomologia  Britannica’  of  Marsham  giving 
indications  of  speedy  decease.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spence  to 
Mr.  Kirby,  bearing  date  November  :23rd,  1808,  he  thus  alludes 
to  his  friend's  proposal: — 

*  But  to  me  there  appears  a  desideratum,  whose  acquisition  would 
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greatly  contribute  to  the  success  of  such  a  work.  I  mean  a  iK>)»ular 
introduction  to  eutouu>logy;  ami  so  long  have  I  Wn  convinced  that 
tliis  want  is  the  gi-eatest  bar  to  the  spread  of  the  science  amongst  us, 
that  in  my  solitai-y  nunbU^s  I  have  sometimes  occupieil  myself  iu 
sketching  mentally  the  plan  uix)u  which  I  conceived  it  shoidil  be  com- 
j)Osed.  If  you  give  me  encouragement,  I  think  I  sliould  be  induced 
to  give  some  form  to  my  project ;  but  it  would  Ihj  still  better  if  you 
would  become  a  partner  in  the  speculation — and  why  not  I  I  heartily 
wdsh  you  woidd  let  our  partnership  Injgin  hei*e.  I  could  give  you  a 
sketch  of  my  scheme :  you  could  correct,  add  to  it,  or  proiK)sti  another; 
out  of  both  one  could  be  made,  and  we  could  then  divide  the  several 
parts  between  us ;  and,  finally,  jointly  amalgamate  them  into  a  whole* 
Fray,  think  of  this,  and  give  me  your  opinion.* — p.  28G. 

With  the  same  co-partner  originated  the  epistolary  form 
which  the  ‘  Introduction’  received  ;  this  form  being  considered 
peculiarly  attractive :  and  to  kis  tact  in  perceiving  what  was  the 
public  taste  in  books  of  science,  and  his  judgment  in  adopting 
a  familiar  collocjuial  style  in  discussing  and  narrating  facts,  the 
subsequent  popularity  of  this  charming  work  was  doubtless 
largely  indebted.  ‘  Everybody,’ writes  Mr.  Spence,  ‘  reads  with 
avidity  anecdotes  of  the  use,  injuries,  properties,  habits,  &c., 
of  insects;  and  only  admit  your  readers  through  such  a  vesti¬ 
bule,  you  will  win  numbers  to  the  science,  who  would  have 
been  deterred  at  the  very  threshold  of  mere  technical  dis¬ 
cussion.  Indeed,  1  very  much  doubt  whether  fifty  copies  of  a 
work  of  the  latter  descrijition  would  be  sold;  of  the  former,  I 
am  sure,  five  hundred  might.’ — (p.  290.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  proposed  treatise,  the  parts  which 
each  author  should  take,  and  the  discussion  of  the  various 
subjects  that  successively  arose,  necessarily  involved  a  vo¬ 
luminous  correspondence ;  and  between  the  years  1809  and 
1815  (when  the  first  volume  appeared)  nearly  150  Letters  passed 
between  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Spence,  most  of  which  were  of 
great  length,  and  filled  with  elaborate  discussions  of  the  anatomy 
and  orismology  of  insects. 

•Every  entomologist,  and  perhaps  nearly  every  reader  of  the 
‘Introduction,’  has  felt  a  measure  of  curiosity  to  know  the  parts 
of  the  work  which  were  contributed  by  each  of  the  learned 
authors.  This  curiosity  Mr.  Spence  has  gratified  by  minutely 
particularizing  each  Letter,  and  each  part  of  such  Letters  as 
were  conjoint  labours. 

The  four  volumes  of  the  work  appeared  srriathny  the  last 
being  published  in  1820.  Meanwhile  the  earlier  volumes  had 
been  read  with  avidity,  and  the  demand  for  edition  after  edition 
in  rapid  succession  showed  how  truly  the  authors  had  anti¬ 
cipated  the  popular  taste,  and  how  competent  they  were  to 
gratify  it, 
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The  topics  embraced  by  this  admirable  model  of  a  scientific 
treatise  may  be  thus  summed  up.  After  an  apology  for  the 
science,  more  needful  before  than  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  the  authors  proceed  to  describe  the  Metamorphoses  of 
insects,  the  Injuries,  direct  and  indirect,  the  Benefits,  direct 
and  indirect,  derived  from  them  ;  their  Care  of  their  young, 
their  Food,  the  Habitations  of  solitary  and  of  social  species; 
the  Societies  of  the  latter,  the  Means  of  defence  possessed  by 
insects,  their  Motions,  the  Sounds  emitted  by  them,  their 
Luminousness,  their  Hybernation,  their  Instincts,  their  States, 
their  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Diseases  and  Senses.  Then 
follow  an  explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  the  science,  and  a 
History  of  the  progress  of  P^ntomology.  The  Geographical 
distribution,  the  Haunts,  and  the  Seasons  affected  by  certain 
species,  are  then  treated  of;  copious  Instructions  are  given  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  specimens,  and  the  work 
closes  witli  a  List  of  Autliors  who  have  written  on  Entomology. 

In  the  preface  to  the  ‘  Introduction,’  the  study  of  insects  is 
spoken  of  as  a  science  which  ‘  in  nine  companies  out  of  ten 
with  which  a  man  may  associate  promises  to  signalize  him  as 
an  object  of  pity  or  contempt.’  Very  different  is  the  estimation 
in  which  the  study  is  held  in  our  own  day',  when  it  is  said  that 
there  are  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  persons  known  as  pro¬ 
secutors  of  the  science  in  this  kingdom.  To  attribute  this 
change  wholly  to  the  labours  of  an  individual  would  be  absurd, 
but  no  unprejudiced  |)€rson  would  refuse  to  concede  to  Mr. 
Kirby  a  very  prominent  part  in  producing  it  When,  therefore, 
it  was  thought  that  the  state  of  the  science  warranted  the 
foundation  of  an  Entomological  Society,  the  sanction  of  Mr, 
Kirby  was  sought  as  the  first  entomologist  in  Britain;  and 
though  tlie  establishment  of  such  an  association  was  not  at  that 
time  accomplished,  yet  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Club,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Zoological  Society*,  Mr.  Kirby 
occupied  the  chair,  and  delivered  the  inaugural  address. 

Brief  papers  and  essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
his  favourite  seienee  >vere  published  by’^  Mr.  Kirby  during  his 
long  career,  either  in  a  separate  fonn,  in  the  pages  of  ])eriodi- 
cals,  or  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies.  Nearly*  forty 
of  these  might  be  enumerated ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  one  more  work  of  loftier  aim  and  more  lasting 
reputation  which  proceeded  from  his  pen.  In  the  year  1830 
he  received  an  application  to  contribute  one  of  the  eight 
treatises  ‘On  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  as  illustrated 
by  his  Works,’  for  which  the  sura  of  X*8000  had  been  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  in  1835  the  work  appeared  in  two  volumes,  ‘  On  the 
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History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals.'  ■  The  piety  of  the 
author  had  always  led  him  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  in  his 
scientific  works ;  and  this  end  being  the  direct  object  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  he  found  ample  scope  for  a  subject  on 
which  he  delighted  to  speak  and  write.  Tlie  work  is  exten¬ 
sively  read,  and  is  in  no  way  unworthy  either  of  its  autlior's 
fame  or  of  the  companionship  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Entomological  Society  was  at  length  established  in 
1833,  and  though  Mr.  Kirby  was  prevented  by  age  and 
infirmity  from  being  an  active  member,  he  accepted  the  oflice 
of  honorary  president.  Such  a  mind  as  his,  however,  could 
not  rest  without  devising  some  means  of  expressing  sympathy 
with  his  fellow-students  in  entomological  science,  lie  deter¬ 
mined  to  commit  to  the  keeping  of  the  Society  his  invaluable 
collection  of  insects,  the  accumulation  of  his  long  entomological 
life. 

‘  The  cabinet  presented  to  the  Society  ha<l  been  in  the  jirooess  of 
formation  for  more  than  foi-ty-eight  years ;  it  had  been  enriched  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  Gyllenhal,  Latreille,  Feck,  Mai'shaui,  MacLeay,  llarris, 
Guilding,  Vigors,  Dale,  Curtis,  Stephens,  and  a  host  of  other  friends, 
most  of  wdiom  are  referred  to  in  letters  already  given.  Many  insects 
had  been  bought  at  sales,  and  of  dealers  in  such  commodities,  for  sums 
which  would  astonish  collectors  of  the  j)rcsent  day.  Ilepresented, 
therefore,  even  in  this  way,  it  w’as  valuable.  But  this  is  not  the  basis 
upon  which  we  must  attempt  to  estimate  the  price  that  was  placed 
upon  INIr.  Kirby’s  collection  wdien  it  reached  its  destination  ;  it  w’as 
chiefly  from  the  connexion  which  it  had  with  its  donor — a  memento 
than  which  it  would  have  IxKin  difficult  to  have  found  one  more 
striking  or  more  appropriate,  surpassing  any  .sum  that  could  have  been 
offered,  any  portrait  that  could  have  been  delineate<l,  any  book  that 
could  have  been  written.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  unj)rinted  library 
upon  the  science,  bearing  the  mark  and  stamp,  as  it  does,  of  Mr. 
Kirby’s  own  hand  and  of  his  own  arrangement. 

‘  There  arc  the  self-same  insects  which  he  had  described  and  referretl 
to  in  his  numerous  publications ;  there  are  the  scdf-samc  stnietures 
exposed  to  view  upon  which  he  had  done  so  much  towanls  bringing 
the  science  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.’ — p.  469. 

This  generous  donation,  so  mueli  like  a  solemn  farewell  to 
science,  proved  to  be  the  last  public  act  of  Mr.  Kirby’s  ento¬ 
mological  life.  He  bad  already  passed  the  bourne  of  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten ;  and  though  he  lived  several  years  after 
this,  his  connexion  with  entomology  appears  to  have  been 
thenceforward  confined  to  his  private  correspondence  with 
scientific  friends.  Wc  shall  here,  therefore,  dismiss  the  eminent 
naturalist,  and  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  man,  the  Christian, 
and  the  clergyman. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Kirby,  independent  of  its  scientific 
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aspect,  presented,  it  must  be  confessed,  little  that  the  biogra¬ 
pher  can  seize  to  interest  his  readers.  Eminent,  indeed, 
it  was  for  moral  excellence,  but  this  was  of  the  quiet,  gentle, 
unassuming  sort,  which,  while  it  commends  the  possessor 
to  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  makes  no  noise 
in  the  world,  and  attracts  no  notice.  Like  so  very  many 
of  the  wise  and  good,  he  appears  to  have  owed  the  bias  of  his 
amiable  character,  ns  well  as  his  scientific  predilections,  to  the 
influence  of  his  ‘very  dear  good  mother.’  In  after  life  he 
always  affirmed  with  confidence,  that  to  his  mother,  and  to  her 
alone,  he  was  indebted  for  a  taste  for  natural  history,  as  well 
as  for  his  first  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  after¬ 
wards  pursued  it.  She  gave  him  shells  from  her  family  cabinet 
to  play  with,  in  early  infancy  ;  and  in  childhood  guided  his 
rambles,  and  directed  him  to  insects  and  flowers,  and  to  the 
wisdom  and  skill  displayed  in  their  formation  and  adornment. 

At  college  he  plodded  with  patient  industry  ;  but  his  cast  of 
mind  was  perhaps  not  fitted  to  achieve  those  brilliant  distinc¬ 
tions  which  give  a  young  man  university  eminence. 

*  Ills  admirers  will  \)erhaps  be  suq)i’ised  to  find  that  he  is  not  known 
to  have  done  anything  by  which  his  name  could  acquire  reputation  or 
distinction  in  the  little  world  in  wliich  he  moved;  not  that  there  is  luiy 
reason  for  supiK>sing  that  he  adopted  the  view  of  the  poet  Gray,  who 
.  likeil  neither  the  mode  of  life,  nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly 
on  to  the  time  w’hen  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no  longer  required; 
but  the  fault  rested  perhaps  rather  with  othei’s  than  himself.  By  those 
of  his  own  staiidmg,  who  disregarded  the  old  and  well-established 
maxim, — nimiuni  Jte  crede  colorly  he  w^as  looked  u|>on  as  a  man  of 
slow’  mind  and  rather  inferior  ability.  IIow’  far  the  siq>erior  and  more 
nuvtuie  judgment  of  the  college  authorities  led  them  to  a  ditferent 
conclusion  I  cannot  say;  of  the  opinion  just  stated,  as  formed  by  men 
of  his  ow'n  standing,  I  have  had  the  most  imdoubtod  evidence.  Thei'C 
were,  however,  some  who  appreciated  his  j)erhaps  hidden  stores  of 
kuowleilge,  and  even  then  sought  his  friendship.  That  his  time  wius  not 
wasted  in  j)leasure  is  very  manifest  from  the  large  collection  of  i^ai^ers 
W'hich  remain,  w^ritten  by  him  at  college;  the  greater  number  of  them 
la'ing  compilations  or  amuigeinents  of  other  authors,  which,  if  they 
did  not  show  originality,  did  at  least  bespeak  perse vemnee  and  judg¬ 
ment.  These  papers  w’ere  principally  on  moral,  philosophical,  and 
classical  subjects,  for  the  two  last  of  which  he  had  evidently  a  taste; 
and  hail  either  of  them  alone  offered  a  road  to  distinction,  it  is  pi*o- 
bable  that  he  might  have  ap|)eanHl  before  the  w'orld  in  a  dilferont  light 
as  n‘gai\U  his  studies  at  Cambridge.’ — p.  21. 

There  are  perhaps  few  dee])-thinking  Christians  who  have  not 
at  some  time  in  their  course  been  near  enough  to  the  whirlpool 
of  Socinianism  to  feel  the  fascination  of  its  spells.  Mr.  Kirby, 
while  at  Cambridge,  was  in  danger  from  this  heresy  ;  a  cir- 
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cunistunce  that  does  not  strike  us  with  that  ainazeincnt  which  his 
biographer  seems  to  anticipate  from  the  announcement;  for,  as 
we  iiavc  intimated,  it  is  a  very  common  temptation  to  young 
men,  when  beginning  to  think  seriously  and  freely  upon  tho 
deep  things  of  God.  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  find 
that  in  the  instance  before  us  the  j)oison  was  counteracted  by 
the  j)ower  of  Divine  grace ;  for  in  the  long  course  of  his  after 
life  his  faith  in  the  verities  of  Christianity  appears  to  have  been 
firm  and  constant. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Kirby  was  ordained  Deacon 
by  the  IVishop  of  Norwich,  and  received  an  appointment 
to  the  cure  of  that  parish,  which  he  never  resigned  till 
called  by  his  gracious  Master  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
labours.  Whether  at  this  time  he  had  experienced  that  ‘  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus,’  which  the  Word  of  God  teaches  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  if  so,  at  what  period  of  liis 
youth  the  momentous  change  took  place,  his  biographer  has  not 
made  very  clear.  What  is  much  more  important  is  the  evidence 
derived  from  his  own  testimony  and  his  own  life.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  his  correspondence  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hod  well, 
proves  that  the  views  which  he  held,  and  which  he  preached, 
were  clear  and  full  on  the  matter  of  personal  conversion : — 

‘  I  proceed  to  the  third  measure  of  grace,  for  the  sanctification  of 
individuals.  With  res}>ect  to  this,  amongst  those  that  allow  it,  there 
seem  to  be  two  opinions :  some  hold  that  it  is  merely  an  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  will,  inclining  it  to  the  love  and  pi-actice  of 
virtue,  and  that  those  expressions  respecting  a  new  birth,  et  siiniliay 
are  metHi)lioricid;  which  apjxjars  to  he  an  opinion  of  too  many  divines 
of  the  present  day.  The  other  opinion  is,  that  litendly  a  new  birth 
and  a  new  creation  take  place  in  the  licart  of  tlie  Christian,  a  iiriiiciplo 
of  spiritual  life  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  we  become  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  temples  of  God;  that  this  is  not  oidy  an 
influence  iij>on,  and  an  aid  to  our  old  natund  powers,  but  absolutely  a 
new  principle,  which  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  sown  in  our  hearts,  where, 
if  duly  encouraged,  it  springeth  u]>  and  taketh  root  downwards,  and 
beareth  fruit  upwards,  receiving  its  proper  nutriment  from  God;  and 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  and  our  churcli.* 

Sixty-eight  years  was  this  worthy  man  a  resident  in  tho 
quiet  parsonage  of  Harham  ;  passing  from  youth  to  grey  hairs 
in  the  assiduous  but  noiseless  duties  of  a  country  clergyman, 
and  in  the  delightful  recreations  of  that  study  which  made  lifo 
to  him  one  long  holiday.  The  scene  of  his  labours  w'as  one 
of  more  tlian  ordinary  charm  for  the  lover  of  external  nature. 

The  inoculation  of  this  country  with  the  atheistic  and  demo¬ 
cratic  leaven  of  France,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
had  filled  many  godly  persons  with  consternation;  and  many 
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well-directed  and  faithful  efforts  were  made  to  counteract  its 
fatal  working.  In  the  ranks  of  those  who  sought  to  stem  the 
poisonous  flood  we  find  the  name  of  Kirby  associated  with  one 
yet  more  venerable, — that  of  Jones  of  Nayland.  Their  desire 
was  to  establish  a  ‘  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Principles/ 
and  to  employ  literary  means  in  the  preservation  of  religion, 
government,  and  law,  against  the  attacks  of  infidels  and 
seditious  demagogues.  The  investigation  of  the  questions  that 
were  then  pressing  upon,  men’s  minds  with  alarming  force 
seems  to  have  turned  Mr.  Kirby’s  attention  to  the  study  of 
prophecy,  in  its  bearing  on  the  age  in  which  \\c  live,  lie  was 
led  to  adopt  the  expectation  of  the  near  advent  of  the  Lord 
•Tesus,  to  be  preceded  by  a  short  time  of  great  w’oe,  and  afllic- 
tion,  and  tribulation ;  while,  rejecting  the  opinion  generally 
received  by  the  Protestant  churches,  that  the  j)redictions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Man  of  Sin  have  their  accomplishment  in  the 
papacy,  he  looked  for  the  rise  of  an  individual  Antichrist,  w’ho 
would  make  an  open  profession  of  atheism,  and  w  ould  finally 
fall  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  truth  or  error 
of  these  views,  but  content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  exercised  on  Mr.  Kirby’s  life  and  labours.  He 
contemplated  at  one  time  an  elaborate  w’ork  on  the  subject,  for 
which  he  studied  hard,  and  accumulated  considerable  materials : 
it  was  at  length,  however,  laid  aside ;  and  though  it  was  after 
some  time  resumed,  it  was  never  carried  to  completion. 

Considering  the  methodical  character  of  Mr.  Kirby’s  mind, 
his  great  industry,  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  his 
abilities  as  a  writer,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  never 
published  anything  on  pure  theology,  beyond  a  single  volume 
of  sennons.  These,  also,  were  scarcely  original,  as  both  their 
title  and  their  handling  w’cre  furnished  to  his  hand.  They 
were,  in  fact,  Bishop  Andrews’s  Seven  Sermons  on  our  Lord’s 
Temptation,  and  one  on  the  Passion,  modernized,  and  some¬ 
what  remodelled.  This  publication,  or  rather  reprint,  took 
place  in  1829. 

No  ecclesiastical  preferment  ever  fell  to  his  lot :  fourteen 
years  he  remained  curate  of  Barham;  in  179(>,  the  living  \yas 
presented  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  late  rector,  from  which 
time  to  the  year  1838  he  performed  the  w’hole  of  the  duties 
without  the  assistance  of  a  curate.  At  the  period  last  named 
he  appointed  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  curacy,  and  to  that  selection 
doubtless  we  owe  many  of  the  interesting  details  with  which 
this  gentleman  has  enriched  the  biography  of  his  venerable 
friend. 

Up  to  four-score  years  it  might  almost  have  been  said  of 
the  amiable  rector  of  Barham,  that,  like  Moses,  *  his  eye  was 
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not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.’  II  is  was  a  green  old 
age  ;  all  his  faculties  were  in  action,  and  his  power  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  mental  energy  seemed  scarcely  diminished.  The 
sudden  decease  of  his  beloved  ])artner  (his  second  wife)  in 
1844,  proved,  however,  so  great  a  shock  ns  to  shatter,  and 
ultimately  to  dissolve  his  earthly  tabernacle.  Yet  he  lingered 
on  in  weakness  and  resignation  to  1850,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
in  that  year,  calmly  and  peacefully  fell  asleep. 

If  to  present  a  vivid  portrait  of  the  subject  treated  of,  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  agreeable  and  lasting 
remembrance  of  his  character,  and  to  draw  forcibly  the  moral 
lessons  of  instruction  deducible  from  his  example, — if  these  be 
excellencies  in  a  biography, — then  has  Mr.  Freeman  well  ])er- 
formed  his  task.  The  hero  is  constantly  before  the  eye,  the 
biographer  rarely  or  never. 


Art.  III. — Isi8  :  An  Kijifptian  Piljrimage,  By  Jame.s  Augustus  St. 

John.  In  Two  Volumes.  12mo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  singular  work,  wholly  unexampled  in  our  experience, 
and  deeply  interesting.  To  ns,  at  least,  it  has  proved  so,  and 
the  further  we  have  proceeded  in  its  perusal,  the  more  conijdete 
has  been  the  fascination  in  which  it  held  us.  The  vague¬ 
ness  of  its  title,  and  the  absence  of  any  explicit  and  matter- 
of-fact  statement  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  author’s 
departure  from  England,  may  tempt  some  sober-minded  readers 
to  throw  the  work  aside  as  nnsuited  to  their  taste,  and  not 
adapted  to  enlarge  their  knowledge.  The  words  with  which 
it  opens,  ‘  I  dreamt  a  dream,  in  early  youth,’  may  serve  to  con¬ 
firm  their  purpose,  and  the  first  pages  of  the  work  will  ])robably 
conduce  to  the  same  end.  The  practical  mind  of  England, 
of  which  we  so  much  boast,  will  anticipate  little  good  from  an 
author  in  whose  productions  the  ideal  is  so  prominent, — who 
evidently  views  the  outward  only  as  suggestive,  and  though 
richly  furnished  with  the  fruits  of  extensive  travel,  takes  more 
pleasure  in  the  world  of  intellect  than  in  that  of  sense.  And 
yet  we  warn  such  readers  not  to  be  hasty.  Let  them  proceed 
a  little  w  ay  in  the  company  of  Mr.  St.  John,  let  them — if  needs 
be — do  violence  to  themselves  in  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  volumes,  and  they  must  be  phlegmatic 
and  unsyuipathetic  indeed  if  they  do  not  learn  to  prize  his 
society,  and  to  regret  when  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
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travels.  From  some  of  his  opinions  we  dissent ;  occasionally  • 
we  deem  his  lucubrations  cloudy,  and  his  lore  misapjdied ; 
his  path  sometimes  verges  towards  forbidden  ground,  and  his 
speculations  anon  awaken  our  fears.  His  special  temperament 
colors  all  the  objects  he  beholds,  and  presents  them  consequently 
in  a  light  vastly  different  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
The  light  and  the  gi*ave,  the  spiritual  and  the  earthly,  the  re¬ 
finements  of  an  advanced  civilization,  and  the  tastes  of  pastoral 
life,  the  intellect  which  quickens  inanimate  forms  and  a  child¬ 
like  simplicity  which  finds  pleasure  in  the  normal  condition  of 
man  wherever  found,  and  by  whatever  circumstances  surrounded, 
are  all  blended  with  a  truthfulness  which  wins  regard  and 
ensures  confidence.  Some  of  the  author’s  speculations  are 
vague  and  shadowy,  springing  out  of  the  domain  of  imagina¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  realms  of  fact.  Occasionally,  but  not  often, 
ho  verges  toward  the  wearisome  ;  but  ‘  there  is  method  in  his 
madness  ;*  and  by  some  vivid  picture,  some  bright  description, 
some  absorbing  tale,  he  revives  the  interest  of  his  readers,  and 
strengthens  their  attachment  to  his  company.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  frankness  in  his  admissions  which  we  love.  The 
snatches  of  autobiography  with  which  the  work  abounds  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  its  charm,  and  let  us  into  its  secret.  Much 
that  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible  is  thus  explained. 
Knowing  the  tastes,  and  sympathies,  and  predilections  of  the 
author,  we  arc  able  to  appreciate  his  views  and  emotions,  and 
where  we  cannot  approve  we  yet  understand.  As  an  instance, 
we  may  refer  to  his  acknowledgment  of  ‘  a  fondness  for  the 
remote  in  place  or  time,  for  the  indistinct,  the  shadowy,  the 
wildly  fanciful,  and,  jierhaps  also,  at  times,  for  the  super¬ 
natural  and  incredible.  In  iny  own  case,*  he  adds,  ‘  Hebrew, 
and  Hellenic,  and  Homan  antiquity,  and  the  liistory  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  El-Islam,  and  the  narratives  of  travellers,  and  the 
descriptions  of  poets,  combined  to  invest  the  land  of  the  Nile 
with  an  irresistible  charm  for  my  imagination.’  This  passage 
furnishes  a  key  to  much  which  follows,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  the  author’s  labors  are  to  be  duly  appreciated.  To  a 
cold  and  unsusceptible  reader,  some  passages  of  the  work  will 
appear  visionar}'  and  mystical ;  but  those  of  a  warmer  temj)era- 
ment  will  rise  with  the  elevations  of  the  author,  and  experience 
a  sympathy,  and  it  may  be,  a  clearness  of  vision,  before  which 
tlie  bright  forms  of  truth  stand  exposed. 

On  aur  author’s  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  was  stunned,  as  all 
travellers  must  expect  to  be,  by  a  Babel  of  various  tongues. 

‘  The  levant  seemed  to  have  deputed  a  specimen  of  all  its  various 
populations  to  gixjet  us,  Jews  and  Arabs,  Turks  and  Armenians, 
ByruuiB,  Parthians,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  about  ^Mesopotamia. 
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When  sitting  quietly  by  ray  own  fireside,  I  used  to  fancy  myself  some¬ 
thing  of  a  linguist,  but  the  sounds  which  now  whizzed  and  bubbled 
around  me  were  like  nothing  I  had  ever  heard  before ; — scrajKS  of 
Romaic  intermingled  with  fragments  of  the  Lingua  Franca, — half 
sentences  in  Turkish,  interrupted  by  the  louder  ami  more  impetuous 
Arabic,  —  Hebi*ew  luutterings  dro>\uied  in  the  deep  gutturals  of 
(lerinan,  and  snatches  of  the  Lingua  Tuscana,  no  longer  musical, 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  indiscribable  utterance  of  the  Sclavonic 
dialects.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

‘  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  in  Africa,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  to  possess 
an  intolerant  nose.’  The  refined  and  polished  classes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  women,  are  fastidiously  clean  and  delicate,  but 
the  Franks  in  the  Levant,  and  the  lower  order  of  traders,  are 
the  very  reverse.  Mr.  St.  John  frequently  adverts  to  this 
nuisance,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  point  on  which  he 
was  assailable.  In  all  other  matters  he  was  eminently  qualified 
for  his  undertaking,  but  the  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
ofi’ensive  odours  of  Egyptian  towns  show  how  acutely  his 
sense  of  smelling  was  offended. 

We  are  glad  to  read  our  author’s  testimony  to  the  hospitality 
of  our  countrymen  in  Alexandria.  ‘  The  English,’  he  says, 

‘  whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere,  are  a  hospitable  people.  I 
had  brought  letters  with  me  for  persons  who  had  just  then 
happened  to  be  absent ;  but  this  did  not  signify.  I  was 
invited  out  right  and  left,  and  could  I  have  dined  seven  times 
a-day,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  satisfy  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  Franks,  who  used  the  Spanish  phrase,  and  meant  it,  when 
lliey  assured  me  that  their  house  was  my  own — that  is,  for  as 
long  as  1  chose  to  stay.’  The  estimate  formed  of  the  Arabs  by 
Mr.  St.  John  is  much  higher  than  that  generally  expressed  by 
those  who  have  visited  them.  ‘  1  like  the  Arabs,’  he  says,  and 
then  honestly  warns  his  reader  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  esti¬ 
mating  his  opinion.  ‘  It  is  not,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  testimony  of 
an  impartial  person ;  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  man,  who  con¬ 
stantly,  during  a  long  period,  received  favours,  kindnesses,  and 
benefits  at  their  hands,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  bo  expected 
to  speak  of  them  with  complete  indiflerence.  My  remarks, 
however,  apply  exclusively  to  the  Muslim  part  of  the  population, 
with  whom  alone  I  associated.’ 

It  is  well  that  he  entertained  this  confidence,  as  on  some 
occasions  it  saved  him  much  pain.  When  leaving  Alexandria, 
for  instance,  he  was  snflbring  from  fever,  which  increased  upon 
him  so  seriously,  that  some  of  his  com])anions  spoke  of  leaving 
him  in  the  charge  of  their  Arab  attendants.  Tliis,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would  have  tried  the  nerves  of  most  Englishmen ;  but 
our  author  tells  us :  ‘  As  I  had  great  faith  in  these  marauding 
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gentlemen,  my  uneasiness  at  this  intimation  was  not  great.  To 
me  the  children  of  Ishmael  have  always  been  most  kind  and 
attentive,  and  I  verily  believe,  that  had  I  been  left  to  their 
care,  the  men  of  the  village  would  have  attended  me  like 
friends,  while  the  women  would  have  nursed  me  like  sisters.’ 
Happily  a  draught  of  coffee,  seasoned  with  cloves,  threw 
him  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  enabled  him  speedily 
to  resume  his  journey,  llis  opinion  of  the  xVrab  women  is 
equally  favorable.  ‘  I  never  saw,’  he  assures  us,  ‘  an  immodest 
woman  in  the  desert ;  their  manners  are  free,  easy,  graceful, 
and  would  be  thought  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
if  it  were  not  evident  tliat  they  are  inspired  by  unsophisticated 
nature.* 

W  e  arc  not  suprised  at  the  influence  of  the  desert  on  a  niiiul 
constituted  like  Mr.  St.  John’s.  The  butterflies  of  Euro])ean 
cities  are  inca))able  of  appreciating  it.  They  will  probably 
smile  contemptuously  at  his  emotions,  and  wonder  what  there 
could  be  in  mere  vastness  and  silence  to  inspire  them.  They 
sec  only  an  interminable  waste,  arid  sands,  and  burning 
heavens.  liiving  in  an  artificial  world,  they  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  thoughts,  have  no  sympathy  with  the  feelings  which 
crowd  less  sophisticated  minds  as  they  stand  on  the  limits  of 
civilization,  and  gaze  onward  into  that  vast  region  where  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  flit  to  and  fro.  Such  minds  see  more  than 
is  visible  to  the  mere  spawn  of  European  civilization.  The 
desert  is  thronged  with  life  ;  imagination  supplies  the  place  of 
sight ;  memory  unfolds  her  stores  ;  and  the  traditions  of  ancient 
times  give  a  complexion  and  vividness  to  the  scene  which 
reality  cannot  equal.  ^Ir.  St.  John  belongs  to  this  class,  and 
the  following  brief  passage  expresses  the  feelings  inspired  by 
such  a  scene  : — 

‘There  is  a  magic  for  me  in  the  Desci't,  inexplicable  by  any  phi¬ 
losophy  1  ]X)s.se8s.  AVhenever  I  touch  upon  it,  my  fnime  apjx^ars  to 
dilate,  I  bi\‘athe  the  air  with  tenfold  pleasure,  and  seem  to  be  already 
Ustiug  the  joys  of  immortality.  God  forbid  that  I  should  cherish  feel¬ 
ings  hostile  to  my  siH?ciea,  or  that  I  should  desire  to  be  i)laced 
l)eyond  the  reach  of  their  kindness  and  symj>athy.  Still,  it  is  most 
true  that  the  serenest,  liappiest,  and  most  delicious  moments  of  my  life, 
were  those  in  >vhich  I  stood  alone  or  with  a  small  band  of  wandering 
Arabs  u|>on  the  skills  of  the  mighty  Desert,  which,  as  its  image 
entered  my  soul,  aiUKnux'd  to  cxi)and  it  to  almost  infinite  dimensions. 
— Ib.  p.  121. 

Arrived  at  Cairo,  our  author  repaired  to  the  village  of  Shaha- 
rah,  ‘  the  Eleusis  of  Modern  Egypt,’  where  the  mysteries  of  the 
Ghawazi  are  celebrated.  Many  accounts  have  been  given  of 
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the  singing  and  dancing  girls  of  Egypt.  ‘  In  whatever  light  we 
view  them,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
Egyptian  society  without  ascertaining  their  real  position.  At- 
once  degraded  and  courted,  condemned  to  a  life  resembling 
that  of  outcasts,  yet  admitted  occasionally  into  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  company,  flouted  and  despised  even  by  the  very 
libertines  who  frequent  their  dwellings,  yet  introduced  into  the 
harims  of  the  great,  and  employed  to  instruct  their  female 
children  in  singing  and  dancing;  we  may  be  truly  said  to 
possess  in  Europe  no  class  resembling  them.’  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  class  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
morals  in  Egypt,  yet  wo  must  beware  of  drawing  from  them 
the  same  conclusions  as  would  be  warranted  in  Europe.  The 
standard  of  morality  w’hich  they  indicate  is  sadly  low  and 
defective,  but  we  must  not  confound  them  with  the  yet  deeper 
debasement  which  a  prurient  curiosity  may  discover  in  the  very 
centres  of  civilization.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  us  that  respectable  members  of  English  society — husbands 
and  parents — could  permit  those  entrusted  to  them  to  witness 
the  scenes  or  listen  to  the  language,  which  frequently  defile  our 
theatres.  We  know  that  such  things  are  not  always  seen 
and  heard,  but  their  recurrence  is  sufficiently  frequent  to 
explain  much  of  the  moral  laxity  that  prevails.  At  any  rate, 
the  things  we  do  tolerate,  should  render  us  lenient  in  our 
judgments  on  others.  If,  w’ith  our  superior  intelligence  and 
morality,  we  yet  permit  what  our  places  of  public  resort 
exhibit,  it  is  little  better  than  hyj)ocrisy  to  express  disgust  at 
such  spectacles  as  our  author  witnessed.  We  should  be 
cautious  in  drawing  severe  conclusions  from  facts  which,  though 
more  obviously  gi*oss,are  not  more  essentially  alien  from  mental 
purity,  than  some  things  which  we  permit. 

Mr.  St.  Jolm  was  present  at  a  singular  scene  in  the  2'ombs^ 
of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  These  celebrateVl  remains  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  suite  of  apartments,  some  of  them  very  lofty,  and 
when  lighted  up,  ^  they  assume  a  splendid  and  mysterious 
appearance,  their  dimensions  being  so  great  as  to  leave  some 
portion  of  them  always  enveloped  in  shadow'.’  In  this  strange 
apartment,  as  if  in  mockery  of  death,  a  grand  dinner  was. 
served  up.  ‘  The  dishes  were  numerous,  the  covers  of  silver, 
the  decanters  of  cut  crystal,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances 
such  as  the  old  subjects  of  Raineses  might  have  envied.’  The 
coffins  of  the  dead  were  around  the  revellers,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  our  author’s  ‘  sensations  became  now 
and  then  extremely  unpleasant.’  After  dinner  a  scene  was 
enacted  which  throw  s  a  saddening  light  on  the  state  of  Egyptian 
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society.  There  was  no  consciousness  of  impropriety,  no  sense 
of  indecorum  in  it  It  was  in  accordance  with  national  custom, 
And  would  seem  to  have  been  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a 
source  of  ordinary  recreation. 

llefore  the  purifying  influences  of  Christianity  such  ))astiines 
as  ‘  the  dance  of  the  Bee’  will  disappear.  They  may  suit  the 
sensuous  religion  of  the  false  prophet,  but  are  in  obvious  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  such 
scenes  should  be  the  amusement  ot  a  people  says  more  than 
volumes  could  utter  in  proof  their  moral  degradation.  Well 
may  inspiration  tell  us  ‘  the  whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole 
lieart  is  faint.’  Society  wants  renewing  in  the  primary  elements 
of  its  moral  nature,  when  exhibitions  of  this  order  are  not  only 
tolerated,  but  are  deemed  the  fitting  modes  of  social  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  St  John  and  his  companion  declared  war  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  crocodiles  in  Egyjit,  and  made  many  unsuccess¬ 
ful  cflTorts  to  obtain  a  portion  of  one  of  them  for  breakhist. 
On  some  occasions  he  came  into  rather  closer  contact  with  them 
than  was  agreeable.  This  was  the  case  soon  after  leaving  Thebes, 
when  he  passed  through  the  district  where  they  attain  the  largest 
size.  Walking  on  the  sand  before  sun-rise,  he  noticed  one  of 
these  animals  just  vising  above  the  water,  and  our  author, 
thinking  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  retreated  some¬ 
what  hastily  towards  the  boat.  The  following  notice  of  the 
habits  of  this  animal  will  be  read  with  pleasure : — 

‘  Sir  James  Brooke  informs  me  that  the  alligators  of  Borneo  are  far 
less  sempulous.  They  will  kill  men  and  swallow  them  wdiole ;  and  he 
sjiys  that  his  j>eoplc,  on  ripping  one  open,  found  in  his  stomach  a  poor 
Dyak,  very  little  the  worse  for  keeping,  who,  wdth  his  vest  and  canvas 
trowsers  on,  had  lain  in  that  strange  cemetery  for  upwards  of  a  fort¬ 
night. 

‘  The  crocodiles  of  Egj’pt  ai*e  more  delicate  in  their  tastes,  for  though 
they  will  devour  children,  or  even  women,  they  seem  to  entertain  jm 
objection  to  eating  men,  whom  they  probably  find  diflicult  of  digestion. 

‘Just  before  our  arrival,  an  Arab  girl,  who  had  descended  to  the 
Kile  fur  water,  wjvs  just  stooping  to  fill  her  pitcher,  when  a  crocodile 
struck  her  with  his  tail,  and,  tumbling  her  into  the  river,  walked  olf 
with  her  into  his  den,  where  he  devoured  her  at  his  leisure. 

‘  Out  ot  revengi^  for  such  practices  we  endeavoured  to  get  some 
crocixlile  steaks  for  bivakfast ;  but,  afbir  firing  at  them  incessantly, 
found  it  to  be  of  no  avail,  aiul  ultimately  we  de)>art€‘d  from  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  without  having  once  tasted  that  deliciicy.  But  en 
rrmnehe,  as  our  neighiKmrs  say,  we  shot  ami  ate  a  siksak,  the  trochilos 
Hennlotus,  a  sort  of  gentleman-in-waiting  on  the  ci*ocotlile,  about 
which  history  and  tradition  tell  stmnge  stories. 
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‘  What  they  say  is  this, — that  the  crocodile  being  too  much  addicted 
to  live  in  water  with  his  jaws  open,  allows  a  number  of  leeches  to  creep 
down  his  throat,  where,  vigorously  sucking  his  blood,  they  prove 
extremely  troublt»some.  Against  these  enemies,  however,  he  finds  a 
faithful  ally  in  the  siksjik,  which  >is  soon  as  he  i>erceives,  he  opens  his 
delicate  mouth,  and  the  bird,  rendered  bold  by  instinct,  lea])s,  like 
another  Cui*tius,  into  the  gulf,  not  to  be  swallowed  up  however,  but  to 
Bwallow. 

‘  He  kills  and  devours  the  leeches,  and  then,  hopping  out,  receives 
the  thanks  of  the  crocodile.  Sometimes,  this  lumbering  animal,  getting 
sleepy  during  the  process,  mechanically  closes  his  jaws  so  as  to  deprive 
his  little  friend  of  air;  upon  which,  extending  his  wings,  furnished  with 
sliarp  spikes  on  the  tops  of  the  shoulders,  he  wounds  the  crocodile’s 
throat,  and  reminds  him  that  it  is  his  business  to  be  civil. 

‘  For  the  tnith  of  the  story  I  will  not  answer,  but  certain  it  is  that 
these  birds  have  the  sharp  spike  on  the  wings,  and  that  I  seldom,  per- 
•haps  never,  saw  a  crocodile  without  a  siksak  standing  close  beside  him 
on  the  sand,  evidently  within  his  reach,  but  without  his  exhibiting  the 
slightest  desire  to  molest  or  injure  it.  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a 
dove,  beautiful  of  plumage,  and  very  good  eating.’ — Vol  ii.  pp.  19G — 198. 

Our  traveller’s  course  was  not  always  free  from  other  dangers. 
The  disturbed  state  of  the  districts  through  which  he  passed  was 
frequently  pointed  out  to  him,  and  entreaties  were  not  wanting 
to  induce  an  abandonment  of  his  purpose.  Still  he  persevered, 
and  even  when  a])pearances‘ were  most  alarming,  maintained 
his  equanimity  and  hopefulness.  A  less  courageous  man,  or 
one  less  intent  on  his  object,  would  have  paused  in  his  career ; 
but  Mr.  St.  John  was  not  to  be  deterred.  He  had  proposed 
to  himself  a  certain  route,  and  at  all  hazards  pursued  it.  On 
arriving  with  his  friend,  IMr.  Vere,  at  Tameia,  the  erisis  of  his 
fate  seemed  to  bo  attained. 

‘  Vie  found  the  to>\Ti,’  he  says,  ‘  in  possc^ssion  of  the  rebel  Mograbins, 
and  two  of  theii*  hoisemen,  spear  in  hand,  mounting  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  caravanserai.  Between  these  gentlemen  we  passed  on,  our  ^lahazi 
chief  muttering  to  me  as  we  did  so,  that  it  was  all  over  with  us.  He 
scorned  to  lament  his  own  fate,  but  he  burst  forth  into  unsophLsticatetl 
lamentations  at  the  loss  of  his  camels.  Vere,  who  had  always  some¬ 
thing  comfortable  to  say  on  such  occasions,  gave  a  knowing  look,  as 
we  alighted  from  our  dromedarie.s,  and  said  drolly,  in  his  provincial 
dialoc‘t, — 

‘  “  I  say,  old  fellow,  we  have  putt  our  futt  in  it !  These  thievish 
friends  of  yours,” — he  always  complimented  me  by  applying  this  name 
to  the  Bedouins, — “  will  certainly  walk  into  our  goods  and  chattels, 
and  if  we  don’t  get  our  throats  cut  this  blessed  night,  we  shall  return 
to  the  valley  to-morrow  as  naked  as  robins.” 

*  Laughing  heartily  at  this  sally,  I  gave  Mahommed  and  Abou-Zaid 
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directions  about  the  supper,  after  which  we  went  forth,  the  Mograbins 
not  preventing  us,  to  see  the  town,  "with  its  vnst  sluices  and  W’ater- 
works,  and  to  catch,  if  possible,  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Mceris.  The 
inliabitants,  freeil  from  the  restraints  of  authority,  were  impudent,  but 
by  no  means  insolent  or  brutal  They  followed  us  in  crowds,  and 
laughed  at  us  a  great  deal,  w'hich  W'as  j>erfectly  natural,  as  w^e  no  doubt 
cut  a  oomical  figure  in  their  eyes;  Vere,  wdth  Ids  red  beard  and  stmw 
hat,  and  1  with  my  anomalous  costume,  half  Frank,  half  Turkish;  for 
I  sometimes  wore  one  sort  of  dress,  sometimes  another.  Had  these 
}KX>ple  been  Uie  ferocious  marauders  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be, 
w'hy  did  they  not  knock  us  on  the  head  at  once?  There  was  nothing 
to  hinder  them.  The  Pivslia’s  authority  was  for  the  time  completely 
at  an  end,  and  at  no  future  jKiriod,  whatever  might  turn  up,  would  it 
have  been  practicable  for  the  Egyptian  government  to  pursue  and 
punish  our  murderei’s.  Tf  they  spared  us,  therefore,  it  w'as  because 
they  acted  under  the  influence  of  those  principles  of  justice  wduch  in 
all  countries  sway  the  conduct  of  the  majority.’ — Vol.  L  pp.  258,  259. 

On  returning  to  the  caravanserai,  our  travellers  were  some¬ 
what  alarmed  by  finding  that  the  guard  at  their  door  was  in¬ 
creased.  Still  they  wisely  suppressed  their  fears,  and  in  the 
luorning,  says  Mr.  St.  John,  ‘  our  throats,  and  even  our  baggage 
and  camels  w’ere  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  wdien  we  lay  down  to 
rest.’  The  confidence  shown  had  won  on  the  Arabs,  who  sent 
tlie  travellers  forward  with  a  messenger  to  prevent  their  being 
injured  by  any  of  the  tribe  with  whom  they  might  meet.  The 
precaution  w  as  a  prudent  one,  as  the  subsequent  narrative  ])roves. 
Had  they  not  been  so  accompanied,  they  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them. 

The  following  passage  gives  an  insight  into  the  domestic  life 
of  the  east,  somewhat  ditferent  from  what  we  arc  accustomed 
to.  We  cannot  fully  assent  to  our  author’s  theory,  and  arc 
quite  sure  that  all  our  fair  countrywomen  will  enter  their  pro¬ 
test  against  it.  AVhatcvcr  may  be  alleged  in  extenuation  of  the 
evils  incident  to  the  usage  referred  to,  its  general  tendency  is 
to  deteriorate  the  female  character,  and  to  deprive  social  life  of 
its  s])ecial  charm  and  virtue.  !Mr.  St  John  says, — 

‘We  ]>robably  fonn  a  false  conception  of  the  life  of  the  liarim, 
misUHl  by  wTiters  wrho  suppose  its  inhabitants  to  be  sw’ayed  by  a  system 
of  i(h  *a.s  ditfej*ent  from  that  w’hich  roally  prevails  iimong  them.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  they  i\re  (piite  as  happy  as  the  rest  of  their  sex, 
otherwise  nature  would  not  have  given  perpetuity  to  the  institution, 
which  seems  quite  a.s  suitable  to  the  East  as  very  different  institutions 
to  the  North.  At  any  rate,  the  women  themselves  are  the  best  judges, 
and  they  apj^oar  on  the  w  hole  no  less  contented  than  their  sisters  of 
Frankestan. 

‘  Besiiles,  their  seclusion  is  not  so  absolute  as  we  imagine.  I  have 
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seen  res\)ectable  men  and  their  wives  going  out  to  spend  the  evening 
pleasantly  in  the  fields  between  Cairo  and  Shoubra,  forming  little 
groups,  but  not  so  fai'  removed  as  to  prevent  conversation.  They 
did  not,  of  course,  belong  to  the  upper  classes,  which  everywhere 
sacrifice  the  heai*t  and  its  best  aiiections  to  pride  and  vanity;  but  were 
probably  shopkeepers,  or  what  is  called  in  the  East,  little  merchants, 
extreiudy  comfortable,  and,  as  we  express  it,  well  to  do.  At  any  rate, 
if  mirth  be  a  criterion,  they  are  as  happy  as  Greeks,  for  they  talked, 
laugheil,  related  stories  and  anecdotes,  smoked,  drank  sherbet,  and  ate 
sweetmeats  and  all  sorts  of  delicacies  with  much  gi'eater  gusto  than 
the  same  number  of  princes  and  princesses  in  the  sombre  North. 

*  Again,  when  I  visited  the  Mosque  of  Flowers,  I  saw  at  least  four 
or  five  hundred  women,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  rank,  distributed 
through  the  various  aisles,  in  pleasant  little  groups  seated  on  carpets, 
some  sewing,  others  suckling  their  children,  others  talking  and  laughing, 
or  eating  and  drinking,  while  their  slaves  stood  round  in  attendance. 
As  I  was  dressed  like  a  Turk,  they  bestowed  no  more  attention  on 
me  than  on  any  other  person.  So  I  gazed  on  them  at  my  leisure, 
while  I  aliecteil  to  bo  regarding  the  architect\u*e,  the  colours  of  the 
})aiiiteil  windows,  and  the  materials  of  the  pavement. 

<  Even  in  the  bazaars,  when  not  too  strictly  attended,  the  Muslim 
women  sometimes  venture  to  converse  with  strangers,  sending  forth 
theii*  soft  voices,  at  first,  i)erhaps,  from  behind  their  veils,  but  as  the 
dialogue  warms,  throwing  aside  these  for  a  moment  and  exhibiting  their 
beauty,  as  the  moon  flashes  from  behind  a  cloud.’ — Ib.  pp.  292,  293. 

We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  author’s  path  was  crossed  by  a  large 
party  of  female  slaves  brought  by  Turkish  soldiers  from  the 
interior.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  marauding  expeditions 
of  these  troops,  which  are  the  fit  instruments  of  the  despotism 
tliey  serve.  Still  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  Europeans  may 
blush  on  comparing  their  ‘  slave-trade’  with  that  of  Egypt. 
The  intelligent  and  so-called  Christian  nations  of  Europe  have 
far  exceeded  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  followers  of  the 
Mosque.  The  majority  of  the  slaves  met  with  by  Mr.  St.  John 
were  Negresses,  and  the  remainder  were  Galla  or  Abyssinian 
women.  They  were,  apparently,  indifferent  to  their  fate, — re¬ 
duced  so  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
pleasurable  emotions  notwithstanding  their  social  degradation. 

*  They  were  kept  in  a  large  fold  like  sheep,  with  an  enclosure  of 
calico  stretched  on  poles,  to  protect  them  from  tlie  gaze  of  strangers; 
but  they  contrived,  poor  girls,  to  exhibit  their  beauty,  in  spite  of  their 
jealous  owners ;  for,  getting  on  tip-toe  and  resting  their  chins  on  the 
calico,  they  showed  us,  as  we  passed,  their  laughing  faces. 

‘  Some  of  them  on  the  following  night  managed  to  get  out,  and  tho 
excitement  they  created  in  Korosko  is  not  to  be  described.  Tho 
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honest  Turks,  their  masters,  fatigued  by  their  long  march  across  the 
desert,  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  so  also  had  the  native  guardians  set 
over  the  female  slaves. 

‘  The  opportunity  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  so  they  resolved  to  enjoy 
a  few  hours  of  freedom,  which  they  spent  as  they  pleased  in  the  village, 
drinking,  singing,  and  dancing  with  the  Nubians,  till  they  judged  it 
time  to  return  to  their  prison,  whei-e  in  the  morning  they  were  all  found 
looking  as  innocent  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

‘  I  saw  one  or  two  of  the  Galla  girls  by  candle-light.  They  were 
of  a  dark  bronze  cast,  and  extremely  pretty;  but  the  Abyssinians  were 
too  fat  and  lazy  to  come  out,  or  perhaps  the  ai>ei*ture  through  which 
the  others  forced  themselves  could  not  accommodate  their  more  liberal 
})roportions.  *  * 

‘  Of  slavery  nothing  too  bad  can  Ikj  said.  It  is  the  worst  of  all 
crimes  man  commits  against  nature ;  but  to  do  the  Orientals  justice, 
they  manage  to  deprive  tliis  villanous  institution  of  many  of  its  worst 
features.  Still,  to  be  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another  is  to  be  in  a 
])itiablc  condition,  because,  though  it  may  be  the  interest  of  your  owner 
to  treat  you  kindly,  ])eople  are  not  always  alive  to  their  own  best  in¬ 
terests,  and  often  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  passion  and  rage,  instead 
of  curbing  them  for  the  adv’antage  of  their  jackets.  Fearful  stories 
aix‘  told  in  Egyi>t  of  the  cruelty  practised  on  slaves,  and  though  these 
are  the  exceptions,  they  suffice  to  show  what  every  i^erson  in  servitude 
may  be  exj)osed  to  by  chance.’ — VoL  ii.  pp.  250,  251. 

Wc  part  from  Mr.  St.  John  with  regret.  His  volumes  have 
afforded  us  much  pleasure,  and  convey  a  more  vivid  and  life¬ 
like  picture  of  the  monuments  and  people  of  Egypt  than  many 
more  ambitious  works.  They  afford  a  highly  suceessful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  manner  in  which  a  traveller’s  narrative  may  be  made 
to  interest,  as  well  as  to  inform,  various  classes  of  readers. 
Combining  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  fiction  and  of  history, 
they  amuse  while  they  instruct ; — at  once  stimulate  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  store  the  memory,  and  refine  the  sentiments.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  travellers  is  frequently  a  dry  detail  of  what  was  seen 
and  encountered  ;  but  ‘  Isis’  is  a  work  of  stirring  interest,  which 
mingles  the  light  and  the  grave,  sentiments  and  facts,  mytholo¬ 
gical  disquisitions,  ])ersonal  anecdotes,  and  the  portraiture  of 
social  life,  in  such  happy  proportions,  as  must  render  it  a  pleas¬ 
ing  companion  to  a  very  large  class. 
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Art.  IV. — Bases  of  Bdief  An  Eocamination  of  Chnstianity  as  a 
Divine  Revelation  hy  the  Light  of  Recognised  Facts  and  Pri'nciples, 
In  Four  Pai*ts.  By  Edward  Miall,  M.P.  London :  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.  1853. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  yet  harmonious  objects  at 
which  writers  may  aim  in  exhibiting  the  claims  of  Christianity 
to  be  received  as  a  divine  revelation.  One  of  these  aims  is 
to  establish  believers  in  their  faith,  by  showing  them  the  strong 
reasons  of  various  kinds  which  are  capable  of  being  adduced 
on  its  behalf ;  the  other  is  to  correct  the  misrepresentations 
and  repel  the  objections  of  unbelievers,  in  such  a  \vay  as  to 
render  them  powerless  in  the  judgment  of  the  candid  reasoner  ; 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  fair  examination,  first,  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself,  and  then  of  those  peculiarities  in  its  character  and 
history,  which  satisfy  intelligent  disciples  that  it  is  a  revelation 
from  God.  From  the  apologies  of  the  early  fathers,  Justin, 
Tertullian,  and  Origen,  to  the  large  collections  of  Lardner,  so 
skilfully  arranged  and  abridged  by  Paley,  we  can  trace  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  Christian  advocates,  including  the  cherished  names 
of  Arnobius,  Eusebius,  Theodore t,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine, 
the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  shining 
lights  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  the  objects  aimed  at 
by  all  these  numerous  wTiters  were  the  same,  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  their  methods  of  reasoning  have  been  diversified 
by  the  nature  of  the  superstitions  or  philosophies  which  in  their 
times  were  respectively  opposed  to  the  Christian  revelation,  and 
also  by  the  general  style  of  thinking  cultivated  in  common  by 
Christians  and  by  their  opponents.  In  modern  times,  as  might 
be  naturally  expected,  we  meet  with  similar  diversity  in  the 
courses  pursued  by  the  defenders  of  our  faith.  The  deism  of 
England,  passing  through  the  literature  of  France  into  the 
philoso])hy  of  Germany,  was  ably  combated  at  home  by  Boyle, 
Baxter,  Sherlock,  and  other  well-knowm  names;  in  France  by 
Pascal  and  Abadie ;  in  Germany  by  Pfaff,  Stiebritz,  Haller,  and 
the  most  eminent  composers  of  dogmatic  systems.  The  more 
recent  attacks  on  the  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation,  w^e 
need  scarcely  say,  have  emanated  from  the  successive  develop¬ 
ments  of  speculative  philosophy  in  the  application  of  the 
higher  criticism  to  the  documents  of  history,  and  to  the  structure 
of  philology.  Assuming  that  an  historical  religion  must  become 
absorbed  by  reason  into  its  own  ideal,  and  that  every  form  of 
knowledge  is  equally  a  divine  revelation,  this  philosophy  (more 
or  less)  pervades  the  theological  literature  of  modern  Germany  : 
N.  S. — VOL.  V.  F  F 
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it  has  been  adopted  in  England,  by  some  to  modify  the  teclnii- 
cal  forms  of  theological  teaching,  and  by  others  to  siqiersedc 
the  necessity,  and  to  invalidate  the  claims,  of  the  Cliristiaii 
revelation. 

This  process  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  large-minded 
Christians  versed  in  the  speculations  and  the  literature  on  which 
the  impugners  of  Christianity  rely.  Its  history  has  been  un¬ 
folded  by  Lerrainier,  Villemain,  and  Amand  Saintes  in  France  ; 
in  Germany  by  Henke  and  Schlosscr ;  long  controversies  have 
been  carried  on  in  various  periodical  publications ;  and  valu¬ 
able  materials  for  thought  are  contained  in  Beard’s  ‘  Voice 
of  the  Churches,’  and  Dr.  Vaughan  on  ‘  The  Age  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.’  It  would  seem  pre-eminently  to  require  the  practical 
understanding  of  Englishmen  to  draw  forth  the  claims  of 
Christianity  from  the  regions  into  which  these  attcni])ts 
at  obscuration  are  made,  and  to  show  that  nothing  has  been 
really  done  in  these  times,  any  more  than  in  those  which  have 
passed  away,  to  justify  the  scepticism  that  talks  so  largely  of 
religion  without  authority  and  faith  without  evidence,  of  a 
revelation  without  a  book,  Christianity  without  the  Gospels, 
and  worship  without  a  priest.  We  doubt  not  that  the  special 
views  of  philosophers  and  scholars,  put  forth  in  sundry  miscel¬ 
laneous  forms,  will  find  their  way  to  the  common  mind  of  Ihig- 
land  in  good  time  to  act  in  wdiolcsome  correction  of  whatever 
influence  may  reach  it  from  such  remote  quarters.  Meanwhile, 
the  greater  part  of  thoughtful  Christians  have  been  apparently 
unmoved  by  the  kind  of  objections  to  the  New  Testament  of 
which  they  hear  or  read.  Without  being  able  to  give  logical 
shape  to  their  convictions,  they  have  felt  that  they  tvere  too 
well  founded  to  be  disturbed  by  anything  short  of  a  power  that 
could  shake  the  foundations  of  their  mental  life.  Knowing  that 
the  Bible  has  stood  alone  amid  the  books  of  the  world — that 
it  has  been  most  prized  by  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
free — that  the  belief  of  its  teachings  has  been  the  quickener  of 
whatever  goodness  and  joy  have  relieved  the  "sad  monotony  of 
human  crime  and  woe — and  that  it  has  come  forth  unscathed 
from  the  tests  of  eighteen  centuries — they  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  why  any  heed  should  be  given  to  the  modern  assailants 
ol  its  divinity.  Nor  is  this  unreasoning  ])rejudice.  There  lies 
beneath  it  a  principle  capable  of  logical  expression,  and  of 
irrefragable  demonstration.  The  principle  is — that  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  power  belonging  to  the  ])rac- 
tical  life  of  man,  which  can  no  more  be  hindered  than  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  can,  by  speculations  concerning  it.  4  o 
expound  this  princijde — exhibiting  its  harmony  with  all  other 
truths  of  the  same  order,  its  bearings  on  the  entire  economy  of 
human  existence,  and  its  special  power  of  giving  fixity  of  belief 
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in  the  midst  of  speculative  changes,  would  be  to  vender  good 
service  to  mankind  at  large.  Such  an  exposition  would  not, 
indeed,  supersede  the  evidences  which  warrant  our  confidence 
in  the  literary  integrity,  historical  authority,  and  supernatural 
origin  of  our  sacred  writings  ;  though  it  would  afford  the  highest 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  devout  and  practical  minds  not  in  a 
condition  for  aj)preciating  more  elaborate  treatises  ;  while  it 
would  rescue  such  treatises  from  the  real  or  feigned  contempt 
with  which  it  has  become  the  fasliion  in  some  quarters  to  allude 
to  them. 

Some  such  service  has  been  contemplated  by  the  writer  of 
the  work  now  before  ns.  It  is  due  alike  to  liim  and  to  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  tlie  advocate,  that  we  should  take  his  own 
statement  of  the  special  design  with  which  he  lias  composed  his 
treatise.  He  neither  pur])oses  to  jirove  that  Christianity  is  of 
God,  nor  fully  to  exhibit  his  belief  of  what  Christianity  is.  He 
does,  indeed,  deal  more  or  less  both  with  the  evidences  and 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianitv,  but  that  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  importance  of  his  definite  object. 

‘Tins  is  not,  in  any  sense  a  hook  ry’ evidences  in  support  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  a  book  on  evidences  in  relation  to  the  question.  The 
object  hius  been  to  make  out  that  the  proof  tendered  on  behalf  of  the 
gospel  is  of  a  kind  which  true  philosophy  is  bound  to  accept.  Of  late, 
there  has  been  a  manifest  disposition  to  pooh-pooh  the  labours  of 
funner  chamj>ions  of  the  faith,  as  if  they  were  utterly  beside  the  mark, 
now  that  the  human  mind  has  made  such  wonderful  advances  in  its 
inrMle  of  examining  this  ami  similar  subjects.  Certainly,  the  tone 
assumed  by  modern  .sceptics  has  not  been  that  of  self-ditiidence — and, 
perh.aps,  it  will  Ixj  .seen  that  they  who  are  most  forward  to  take 
liberties  with  the  name  of  philo.so})hy,  have  been  lea.st  cai'eful  to 
exemplify  its  spirit.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Author  has  appealed 
from  speculative  <logmatism  to  undeniable  facts  and  univei*sally  reco- 
guis4‘d  principles,  with  a  view  to  establish  some  llules  of  Court  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  which  credible  testimony  should  be  heard.  If  he  is  right, 
the  greater  proi)ortion  of  the  evidences  which  have  been  arbitrarily 
rejected,  of  late,  as  impertinent,  are  restored  to  their  former  credit — 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  this,  that  former  lines  of 
argument  had  hecome  obsolete,  merely  becau.se  unsound  criteria  of 
judgment  had  been  adopted.’ — Preface,  pp.  iv.,  v. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  is  remarkably  clear.  It  is 
ilivided  into  four  parts: — The  Phenomexon,  the  Revelation, 
the  Seal,  the  Recoup,  corresponding  with  the  facts  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ‘  Rases  of  Relief’  iu  ‘  Christianity  as  a 
I)i  vine  Revelation.’  These  four  ‘  Rases’  are : — Christianity  ])rc- 
Jients  a  jdienomenon  of  which  its  own  records  give  a  suitable 
^explanation  ; — There  is  a  congruity  between  our  subjective 
>vant  of  such  a  manifestation  of  God,  as  shall  quicken  us  into 
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spiritual  life,  and  the  objective  manifestation  of  God  embodied 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  (Jirist; — Miracles  are  suitable  attes¬ 
tations  from  God  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  manifestation  which 
God  has  given  of  Himself  to  meet  our  spiritual  want ; — And  an 
historical  record,  the  best  conceivable  vehicle  for  the  permanent 
and  universal  publication  of  a  revelation  so  attested,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  decisive  proof,  has  been  given.  Treating  Christianity 
thus,  as  involving  a  scries  of  unquestionable  facts  reaching 
from  the  beginning  of  our  era  to  the  present  day,  constituting 
the  progress  of  a  living  spiritual  power  of  the  most  elevating 
character,  and  having  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  the 
author  gives  a  luminous  outline  of  its  progress,  and  asks : — 

*  To  what  are  w'e  to  refer  it  ?  How  may  w^e  most  satisfactorily  ex- 
])lain  it  ?  Wherein  consists  its  singular  potency  over  the  religious 
(‘lemont  of  man's  constitution  1  Does  it  come  from  God,  or  from  man  ? 
by  way  of  revelation,  or  by  intuition?  Is  its  strength  that  of  truth,  or  of 
error  ?  If  of  truth,  is  it  associated  in  its  origin  w  ith  an  external 
history  ui>on  which  we  can  substantially  rely,  or  with  an  accumulation 
of  fabulous  traditions,  myths,  and  fictions  ?  We  submit  that  any 
iiKjuiiy  into  the  origin  of  Christianity  wdiich  does  not  recognise  it  as 
a  stimulant  of  spiritual  life,  and  which  regards  it  merely  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  intelleetual  faculties,  must  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  We  have  to  make  out,  if  possible,  tlie 
natunil  history,  not  of  a  certain  system  of  opinions,  but  of  an  active 
spiritual  force.  Our  main  business  is  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
question.’ — pp.  /)G,  57. 

The  writer  proceeds,  in  the  second  part,  to  gather  from  the 
Xew’  Testament  the  kind  of  object  which  Christianity  was 
intended  to  accom])lish,  by  using  suasion  rather  than  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  which  object  he  shows  to  he  the  aw  akening  of  s])iritual  life, 
rather  than  the  communication  of  new  religious  ideas.  This 
design,  being  in  ])lain  accordance  with  that  aj)litude  for  reli¬ 
gion  which  claims  dominion  over  human  nature,  yet  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  either  within  the  limits  of  man’s  own  being,  or  in 
the  material  universe,  is  not  rej)ugnant  to  reason,  though  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  characteristics  of  its  own.  Avoiding  theological 
technicalities,  and  abstaining  from  a  conqdete  re])rescntatioii 
of  those  ])urposes  of  the  Christian  revelation  which  are  so 
familiar  to  believers,  the  author  seizes  the  central  object,  and 
]>resents  that  as  the  bevki.atiox  of  God, — a  revelation  made, 
not  to  the  intellect,  hut  to  the  moral  sensibilities  of  our  nature, 
and,  for  this  reason,  not  in  any  form  analogous  to  systematic 
teaching,  hut  in  the  form  of  an  actual  human  life.  His  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  argument  are  generally  given  with  force,  and 
expressed  with  the  vivacity  and  fluency  of  popular  address,  (hi 
the  notion  which  has  excited  some  attention — that  man’s  inint- 
tiotial  conscwusjicss  suffices  for  all  the  ends  proposed  by  rcvcla- 
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tioii,  aiul  is,  in  fact,  the  only  revelation  possible  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truths,  Mr.  Miall’s  observations  strike  us  as  deserving 
attention  for  what  we  cannot  better  describe  than  their  sen¬ 
sibleness. 

‘  We  need  hardly  waste  time  on  this  singular  spoeidation — hut  wo 
do  ho}»e  it  is  not  intended  to  piiss  for  profound  philosophy.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  forgiven,  if  we  remind  those  who  look  with  favour  ou 
this  hypothesis  that  the  process  of  evolution  in  this  case,  even  if  it 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  successful,  must  re<piirt^  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  previous  abstraction,  for  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  (piali- 
tied,  and  that  when  the  truth,  which  wtis  supposed  to  lie  enfolded  in 
our  constitution,  has  been  seized  and  brought  to  light,  strong  sus¬ 
picion  may  he  reasonably  excited  that  it  came  from  without  to  where 
it  was  found,  and  that  it  has  only  been  recovered  from  forgt‘tfulness, 
not  originated  by  intuition  and  reflect  ion.  These  felicitous  instances 
of  conjectured  spontaneity  in  the  production  of  religious  ideas  from 
the  soil  of  the  human  mind,  never  seem  to  have  occurred  under  con- 
ditiinis  which  would  have  rendered  the  dropping  into  it  of  a  chance 
seed  wholly  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  deem  themselves 
most  independent,  in  their  spiritual  musings,  of  all  external  aids  and 
ministrations,  are  those  also  who  have  in  earlier  life  taken  in  a  liberal 
supply  of  religious  aliment  from  sourct‘s  which  they  may  have  forgotten, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  were,  and  still  are,  on  the  outside  of  their  own 
being.  The  speculation,  therefore,  does  not  offer  itself  to  our  notice 
with  any  strong  recommendation  of  internal  probability,  and  that  which 
it  has  to  say  for  itself  is  very  far  from  being  unimpeachable.  Now  this, 
to  say  the  lea.st,  is  unfortunate  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  fact  utterly 
unlike,  and  seemingly  at  right  angles  with,  every  other  fact  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Our  physical  ap})etite.s,  assuredly  do  not 
find  their  material  of  satisfaction  within  themselves.  Our  sense's  rely 
for  meet  occupation  and  reward  upon  outward  objects.  Our  intellect 
does  not  originate  its  own  conce]»tions,  apart  from  appropriate  external 
embodiments  of  truth.  We  do  not  draw  up  our  ideas  of  beauty  from 
the  obscure  abyss  of  our  own  nature.  Even  the  glorious  faculty  of 
insight  presupposes  objectivity  as  a  necessiiry  condition  of  its  exer¬ 
cise.  For,  intuition  mu.st  not  be  confounded  with  self-j)roductioii.  It 
merely  sees  at  a  ylance  latent  and  eviisive  truths  which  the  mind 
woidd  otherwise  have  reached  by  a  ratiocinative  process.  That  which 
it  detects  so  instantaneously,  is  not  tire  in  its  own  eye,  but  light 
emitted  by  some  external  object — light,  however,  which  it  perceives 
where  other  eyes  would  fail  by  a  high  state  of  sympathetic  sensitive¬ 
ness.  Even  to  religious  intuition,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  i*evela- 
tion  through  some  medimn,  in  order  to  kjiowledge  ami  emotion.’ — 
pp.  93 — 9o. 

Having  shown  that  the  caj)acity  in  human  nature  with  which 
religion  has  to  do,  is  that  of  feeling  rather  than  that  of  knowing, 
— however  necessary  knowledge  may  be  in  order  to  feeling, 
the  writer  seeks  in  vain,  among  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
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science,  for  that  particular  revelation  of  God  which  quickens  and 
nourishes  the  religious  life  in  the  human  souly  and  lie  proves,  botli 
by  argument  and  experience,  that  what  the  physical  creation  is 
not  designed  to  teach  is  that  which  Christianity  does  teach.  On 
this  jieciiliar  teaching,  hotli  its  substance  and  its  inode,  Mr. 
Miall’s  elucidations  will  afford  pleasure  to  many  and  satisfiic- 
tion  to  not  a  few.  The  life  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Gospel. 
That  life  is  here  represented  as  the  Revelation  of  God  to  our 
moral  sympathies,  lie  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  one  with  the 
Father,  in  whom  ‘dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,*  is  ‘God  Manifest  in  the  Flesh.’  This  is  what  the 
author  finds  in  the  New  Testament  as  its  revelation.  From 
this  ])oint,  therefore,  and  from  none  other,  he  argues,  can  the 
question  of  its  right  to  he  received  according  to  its  own  re])rc- 
sentatioii  he  decided.  This  is  the  cardinal  point  on  which  his 
entire  argument  turns.  If  men  will  lay  down  speculative  prin- 
cijiles  as  to  what  a  revelation  must  he,  and  how  it  ought  to  he 
proved,  they  are  not  treating  this  particular  question,  he 
contends,  on  its  own  merits.  They  are  substituting  something 
else  for  the  thing  before  them,  lie  calmly  rebuts  any  objection 
founded  on  the  imagined  oj)])osition  of  such  a  revelation  as  he 
describes,  to  reason,  by  exhibiting  its  perfect  harmony  with  the 
actual  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  with  all  the  analogous 
methods  in  which  God  is  acknowledged  to  have  made  himself 
known  to  men.  Three  s})ecial  advantages  of  this  form  of  reve¬ 
lation  are  then  ]K)inted  out; — the  development  of  our  s])iritual 
ca])ahilities  by  the  living  cndiodiinent  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  the  actions  of  .Icsus  (’hrist — actions  which  are  at  once  mani¬ 
festly  human  and  indisputably  divine; — the  touching  and  winning 
motives  for  obeying  these  spiritual  laws  which  abound  in  the 
personal  history  of  the  Saviour; — and  the  simjdicity  with  which 
these  laws  and  motives  are  presented  equally  and  alike  to 
human  beings  in  every  variety  of  grade,  or  culture,  or  time,  or 
place.  Regarding  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Christianity 
us  ‘  a  disclosure  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Divine  Being  both 
as  to  his  attributes  and  will,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  can  alfect 
man’s  interest  and  destiny,  through  the  medium  of  a  human  per¬ 
sonage  and  lifey  we  are  ])repared  for  the  following  quiet  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  sarcasm  too  familiar  to  certain  lips  and  pens  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  a  ‘Book  Revelation’:  — 

‘  It  is  no  such  thing — indeed,  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  but  a 
preposterously  shallow  view  (.>f  the  whole  subject  could  have  so 
egregiously  blundei*ed  upon  this  description  of  it.  With  just  as  much 
pn^priety  might  the  ocean  in  which  the  Cn.*ator  has  gloriously  mir¬ 
rored  his  immensity  and  his  j^ower,  Ik?  styltKl  a  Sidt  uxiter  revelation  ot 
the  Unseen.  The  book  no  more  defines  the  mode  of  the  display  in 
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the  one  case,  than  salt  water  does  in  the  other.  Possibly  had  any 
suiKirlicial,  but  over-zealous  advocate  of  the  Christian  faith  adopted 
this  method  of  depreciating  the  ocean  as  the  glass  of  the  Invisible,  he 
would  have  been  severely  rebuked,  and  very  justly,  too,  for  a  stolid 
dulness  of  appi'chension  in  regard  to  tlie  spirit  of  tilings  material,  or, 
more  likely,  for  that  intemperance  of  affection  for  a  sujKirnatural 
system  which  blinds  the  eyes  of  reason  to  the  out-sprcacl  volume  of 
nature.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  fanaticism  on  the  sceptical  side  ? 
And  may  not  even  acute  minds,  under  its  influence,  be  led  into  mar¬ 
vellously  childish  and  silly  mistakes?  Should  we  venture,  on  any 
other  subject  but  Christianity,  and  in  the  name  of  intellectual  philo¬ 
sophy,  moreover,  to  set  down  as  the  descriptive  and  discriminating 
quality  of  the  historical  development  of  humanity,  that  it  is  one  made 
by  means  of  pajwr  and  print  ?  And  if  not,  why  is  Christianity  to  be 
thus  misdescrilxjd  ?* — pp.  138 — 140. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  natural  objection  to  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  at  any  rate  a  difficulty  connected  with 
it,  that  its  success  is  so  incomplete.  Mr.  Miall  meets  this 
ditficulty  by  showing  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  every 
existing  ground  of  religious  faith,  even  that  which  builds  on  the 
discoveries  of  nature;  that  it  bears  equally  against  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  external  world  for  the  development  of  man’s 
natural  capacities; — that  a  general  law  of  providential  govern¬ 
ment,  too  vast  for  our  comjnehcnsion,  seems  to  be  at  work  in  all 
its  other  departments,  as  well  as  in  this  of  revelation ; — that  the 
moral  rule  of  the  divine  administration  is  not  compulsory,  but 
suasive; — that  the  employment  of  human  agency  appears  to 
be  the  means  most  congruous  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
Christianity,  which  is  an  exliibition  of  God’s  character  by 
means  of  human  sympathy; — that  this  agency,  here  as  else¬ 
where,  is  dealt  with  according  to  its  own  laws; — that  the 
operation  of  these  laws — freedom,  responsibility,  and  mutual 
dependence — is  to  be  traced  in  the  entire  history  of  the  human 
race,  as  w  ell  as  in  the  progress  of  Christianity ; — that  the  incom- 
]>lete  success  of  Christianity  hitherto,  so  far  from  being  a  reason 
lor  disbelieving  it  to  be  from  God,  may  be  of  incalculable  advan¬ 
tage  to  its  complete  triumph,  in  the  progressive  failure  of  every 
form  of  error  by  which  it  has  been  ifor  a  season  obscured 
or  hindered; — and  that,  however  unaccountable  to  us  the  limits 
and  the  slowness  of  its  success  may  be,  immeasurably  more 
unaccountable  is  the  undeniable  series  of  its  achievements  to 
this  day.  ‘  Let  it  be  credited  with  its  achievements  as  well  as  de¬ 
bited  w’ith  its  failures.  The  latter,  perhaps,  may  be  much  more 
reasonably  ex])lained  in  connexion  with  the  theory  that  it  is 
divine  than  can  the  fonner  on  the  supposition  tliat  it  is  not.’ 

The  sum  of  the  argument  thus  far  is — the  account  which  the 
Gospel  gives  of  the  origin  of  facts  standing  out  on  the  broad 
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field  of  the  world’s  history  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
analogies  of  truth;  and  the  positive  evidence  of  the  gospels 
that  this  account  is  real  and  not  fictitious  claims  to  be  examined, 
without  prejudice,  in  its  own  proper  light. 

This  positive  evidence,  under  the  quaint  designation  of  ‘  The 
Seal,*  occupies  the  Third  Part  of  the  treatise.  It  being  settled 
that  a  revelation  of  God’s  moral  perfections  would  be  analogous 
to  the  revelation  of  those  attributes  which  are  illustrated  in 
nature,  and  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  reason  in  making 
such  a  revelation  through  the  medium  of  a  human  person  and 
history,  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  that  the  ])erson  through 
whom  the  revelation  comes  should  have  powers  that  arc  moni 
than  human  to  distinguish  him  from  all  others  as  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  God.  The  universally  recognised  manifestation  of 
God  is — Power.  In  no  other  way  can  we  conceive  of  the  indu¬ 
bitable  token  of  the  presence  of  God  with  a  man.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  miracles.  Miracles  form  a  part  of  the  revelation. 
They  are  inseparable  from  it — essential  to  it.  They  are  not  the 
proofs  of  a  doctrine  ;  they  are  attestations  of  a  claim.  If  Jesus 
Christ  raised  the  dead,  he  ica.v,  as  He  declared  himself  to  be, 
the  Son  of  God.  This  is  a  kind  of  proof  which  all  can  under¬ 
stand.  It  is,  moreover,  adapted  to  that  instinctive  love  of  the 
marvellous  which  seems  to  link  our  prc.scnt  state  with  one 
beyond  us.  It  is  the  particular  proof  of  a  revelation  from  God 
which  mankind  have  always  looked  for.  It  arouses  the  dormant 
attention  of  men.  ‘  It  was  as  the  great  bell  of  the  universe^  calling 
all  men  to  worship  and  meditation,^ 

The  philosophical  objections  to  miracles  are  then  canvassed, 
and  solutions  are  oil’ered,  which  arc  well  fitted  to  satisfv  the 
class  of  minds  for  which  the  author  has  avowedly  written. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  miracles  do  not  disturb  the 
constancy  of  the  character  of  God,  he  represents  what  a  miracle 
is,  as  distinguished  from  a  jirocess  of  nature,  examining  the 
diflerence  between  the  one  and  the  other  in  relation  to  the 
])rinciples  which  pervade  the  physical  operations  of  the  universe, 
— the  principle  of  action  being  the  same  both  in  the  natural  and 
in  the  miraculous,  though  the  modes  of  action  in  each  case  are 
different.  We  could  not,  without  great  risk  of  obscurity,  epito¬ 
mize  the  illustrations  of  this  section,  which  we  strenuously 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  pass  by  the 
dissection  of  Mr.  Hume’s  famous  sophism  on  the  credibility  ol 
miracles,  merely  suggesting  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
compare  it  with  what  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  lately  published  on  the 
same  subject.  Few  of  our  readers,  we  think,  will  withhold  their 
admiration  from  the  following  passage.s,  in  which  Mr.  Miall 
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exhibits  tlie  accordance  of  the  miracles  of  Christianity  >vith  its 
avowed  purpose. 

*  In  the  manner  of  our  Lord’s  mii-acles  there  is  a  peculiarity  which 
can  hardly  fail  of  having  struck  eveiy  candid  and  reflective  mind. 
We  know  not  that  we  can  better  indicate  our  meaning  than  by  tho 
homely  expmssion — absence  of  fussiness.  Tlieir  air  is  like  that  of  the 
gi'cat  works  of  God — sublimely  quiet.  We  apeak  now,  not  so  much 
of  the  tone  of  the  nari-atives,  as  of  the  chai*acteri .sties  of  the  per¬ 
formances  themselves  therein  recorded.  The  siq>ernaturali.sm  of  the 
gospels  is  not  a  noisy,  clattering,  egotistic  tiling.  It  is  calm  as  tho 
falling  of  the  dew,  noiseless  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  modest  and  self- 
subdued  as  the  starry  heavens  at  midnight.  There  is  a  silence  in  it 
that  awes,  and  a  gentleness  that  startles,  the  soul.  It  fulflls  its 
mission  without  prej>anition,  or  pomp,  or  parade.  There  is  no  bustle, 
no  civaking  of  machinery,  no  well  got-up  theatrical  surprises.  Tho 
trumpet  is  never  blown  to  call  the  world  to  witness  it.  The  occasion 
usually  turns  up  in  the  most  incidental  way.  The  deed  is  done  with¬ 
out  preluding  flourishes  meant  to  direct  attention  to  the  marvellousness 
of  its  character — and,  if  ever  subsequently  alluded  to,  is  alluded  to  with 
a  view  to  })oint  a  moral,  or  to  enforce  an  admonition,  not  to  sustain  or 
exaggerate  the  wonder  it  produced.  One  sees  nothing  in  the  bearing 
of  the  worker  of  these  miracles  which  .seems  to  .siiy  of  himself,  ‘Well 
done !’ — no  traces  of  the  lingering  of  his  thoughts  upon  the  feat — no 
IH'epings  forth  of  self-.satisfaction,  as  though  it  had  been  ])os.siblc  for 
him  to  have  failed.  Much  iis  there  is  of  the  sujxTnatural  in  Christ’s 
life,  and  unequivocal  as  it  is,  one  cannot  but  feci  surprised,  if  that 
which  is  recorded  be  true,  that  there  was  .so  little  of  it,  and  that  little 
so  retiring  in  its  chameter.  The  power  which  is  displayed  speaks 
signiticantly  of  the  power  which  was  suflered  to  lie  latent.  After  all, 
and  in  exciuisite  harmony  with  the  entire  purport  of  Christianity  the 

Omnij>otent  is  veiled . Not  only  in  manner,  but  in  kind,  are 

they  becoming  repre.sentatives  of  God.  They  have  a  moral  aspect 
entirely  in  ficcordance  with  the  tenour  of  the  revelation  of  which  they 
are  assumed  to  l)e  the  seal.  They  exemplify  very  inq)ressively  the 
gentleness  and  benignity  of  Divine  power.  They  all  of  them  teach 
God’s  .sympathy  with  tho  suflering,  God’s  care  for  the  wretched,  God’s 
pity  for  the  outca.st.  Throughout  the  life  of  Christ,  wherever  sui)er- 
natural  ]>ower  is  brought  to  bear  upon  man,  it  is  invariably  in  tender- 
ne.ss.  The  leper,  the  lunatic,  the  maniac,  the  paralysed,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  dying  and  the  dead — such  are  the  subjects 
selected  on  whom  to  di.splay  the  all-conquering  energy'  of  God.’ — 
pp.  24d — 2o0. 

Ironi  these  natural  views  of  the  miracles  of  .lesus,  the  author 
makes  an  easy  transition  to  tho  mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  To 
expose  the  worthlesncss  of  that  theory,  he  contrasts  the  actual 
narratives  of  the  Gos])cl  with  those  known  pre-conceptions  of  the 
Jews  which  the  myths  arc  ingeniously  imagined  to  have  crys- 
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talized.  By  contrasting  those  narratives,  in  like  manner,  with 
all  other  re])uted  revelations  from  God,  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
they  transcend  the  pre-conceptions  of  men  in  general  no  less 
than  of  the  Jews  in  particular,  in  the  benign  and  tender  aspect 
so  appropriate  to  the  works  of  Him  who  came  forth  as  the 
expression  of  the  love  of  God  to  men. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  miracles — the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  ilcad — is  reported  to  us,  as  believed  on  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses,  in  documents  unquestionably  written  before 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  addressed  to  persons  who  knew  that 
these  witnesses  had  publicly  declared  their  testimony,  and  who, 
indeed,  were  themselves  bound  together  by  the  belief  of  this 
extraordinary  fact.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men  who 
gave  this  testimony  themselves  believed  it.  The  supposition 
that  it  was  not  true  involves  us  in  greater  difficulties  than  the 
belief  that  it  was.  Some  of  these  difficulties  are  stated  by  the 
author  in  a  manner  which  we  presume  most  candid  persons 
would  acknowledge  to  be  fair. 

Though  he  docs  not  profess  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a 
divine  revelation,  he  certainly  show’s  that  proof  of  the  kind 
appropriate  to  the  subject  is  offered — ])lain  testimony  to  a  broad 
fact  by  eye-witnesses  of  unimpeaehed  com]mtency  and  integ¬ 
rity;  and  that  to  their  testimony  the  only  semblance  of  objection 
is,  that  it  involves  a  manifestation  of  supernatural  power — that 
is,  it  involves  the  very  thing  without  which  there  could  be  no 
revelation  of  the  kind  which  Christianity  professes  to  be  ;  an 
objection  of  a  singular  kind,  w  e  must  say  ;  for,  instead  of  repu¬ 
diating  the  revelation  because  it  is  Jiot  proved,  the  objector 
refuses  to  accept  the  evidence,  simply  because  it  does  })rove  it: 
a  man  could  not  have  seen  what  he  did  sec,  because,  forsooth, 
he  could  not  have  seen  it  unless  there  had  been  a  miracle, 
though  in  a  case  where  a  miracle  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the 
tenour  of  all  divine  working,  and  indispensable  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  work  here  ascribed  to  him  ! 

The  Fourth  Part  of  the  treatise  relates  to  ‘  the  Record.’ 
Jesus  Cdirist  being  described  as  Himself  the  revelation,  the  Bible 
is  represented  as  ‘  not  a  revelation,  but  a  record  of  one.’  ith- 
out  such  a  record  the  ‘revelation’ could  have  been  only  for  one  age 
and  a  limited  number  of  men,  unless  there  had  been  a  perpetual 
miracle  deviating  more  widely  from  the  course  of  nature  than 
all  the  recorded  miracles  combined.  There  is  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  such  a  record.  The  gi’cater  ))art  of  our  knowledge 
comes  to  us  in  the  same  way.  Books  arc  mighty  movers  of 
minds.  As  moral  action  is  the  best  ex]ircssion  of  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  a  book  is  the  best  record  of  moral  actions.  Not  only  so ; 
but  think  of  the  ease  with  which  a  book  is  copied,  carried  Iroin 
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place  to  place,  accessible  under  nearly  all  circumstances,  those 
especially  in  which  the  Christian  revelation  beeomes  most 
welcome  and  most  soothing.  A  Scrij)tuve  revelation,  then,  is 
not  absurd. 

As  to  the  eontents  of  the  ‘  Record’  the  writer  arranges  them 
in  two  broad  divisions — statements  of  fact,  and  explanations  of  the 
spiritual  bearing  of  fact.  On  ‘  the  statement  of  fact,’  ho  is  at 
great  ])ains  to  urge  that  in  dealing  with  this  portion  of  tho 
record — as  the  point  in  dispute  between  Christians  and  un¬ 
believers — the  question  of  ‘  inspiration’  is  beside  the  mark, 
lie  illustrates  this  assertion  by  picturing  a  Corinthian  inves¬ 
tigating  the  claims  of  the  newly  introduced  faith,  at  the  time 
when  the  documents  on  which  we  now  rely  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.  He  assumes  that  such  an  inquirer  would  not 
think  of  asking  whether  the  witnesses  or  the  reporters  of  the 
facts  were  insj)ired.  He  also  expects  it  will  be  granted,  that, 
apart  from  ins])iration,  an  accurate  report  of  these  facts  might 
be  given ;  and  that  such  reports  by  competent  and  reliable 
witnesses,  assuming  them  to  be  the  same  in  substance  as  those 
narrated  by  the  evangelists,  would  have  constituted  as  solid  a 
basis  for  his  belief  in  a  divine  revelation  by  .Jesus  Christ,  as  any 
which  we  ])ossess  in  the  ])resent  day.  All  the  tests  which 
would  have  been  applicable  to  such  sujiposcd  oral  testimony — 
and  no  other  tests — arc  fairly  a])plicable  to  the  written  record. 
The  first  question,  in  each  case  alike,  is — Do  these  facts  morally 
demonstrate  that  .Jesus  Christ  was  what  he  declared  himself  to 
be  ?  and  the  second  question  is, — Are  the  facts  substantially 
])roved  ?  On  these  assumjitions,  the  writer  argues  that,  so  long 
as  criticism  leaves  the  honesty  Jind  practical  common  sense  of 
the  writers  of  the  gospels  unshaken,  it  leaves  ‘  untouched  the 
foundations  of  a  rational  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of 
Cod.’  In  this  mode  of  simplifying  the  controversy  with  the 
unbeliever,  we  observe  nothing  difiertuit  from  the  distribution  of 
the  argument  by  our  ablest  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  they  have  uniformly  established  the  historical  authoritg 
of  the  Scriptures  before  they  touched  the  question  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion.  Indeed  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  other  way 
that  question  can  be  satisfactorily  a|)proached  by  a  strictly 
reasoning  mind.  In  like  manner,  an  advocate  of  Christianity — 
ax  set  forth  in  this  t:o1ume — may  demand  of  the  critic  of  the  New 
Testament  that  he  shall  not  subject  it  to  a  ])rocess  which  would 
destroy  all  documentary  history  ;  that  he  should  not  come  to  it 
'vith  the  foregone  conclusion,  that  it  cannot  be  true  ;  that  he 
should  look  merely  at  the  substance  of  what  the  narratives  pro¬ 
fess  to  be,  overlooking  all  the  national,  local,  and  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  narrators ;  and  that  he  should  distinguish 
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the  reality  of  the  faets  reported  both  from  the  manner  of  re¬ 
porting  and  from  the  imj)lied  beliefs  of  the  reporter.  On  this 
fair  recpiirement,  as  we  eannot  but  deem  it,  that  a  narra.tivc 
recording  a  revelation  should  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  inii- 
versal/t/  accepted  pround  of  historical  evidence^  Mr.  Miall  atlirins 
that  the  historical  evidence  in  this  case  is  even  higher  than  in 
any  other  with  which  it  could  be  compared. — We  have  not  s])ace 
for  noticing  the  Seventh  Section  of  this  Part,  entitled  ‘  Con¬ 
siderations  Corroborative  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Record 
suggested  by  the  Probable  Source  of  the  First  Three  (josj)els,’ 
further  than  to  say,  that  it  places  a  subject  greatly  clouded  by 
conjecture  in  a  somewhat  interesting  relation  to  his  main 
object. 

Resides  the  ‘Statement  of  Fact,’  the  Record  is  described  as 
containing  ‘  Explanations  of  the  Spiritual  Bearing  of  Fact.’  As 
the  manifestations  of  God  in  Nature  arc  interpreted  by  ])oets, 

‘  men  of  genius  endowed  with  strong  powers  of  insight  into  the 
true  meaning  of  this  wonderful  exhibition,’  we  are  said  to  need 
men  of  ‘  deep  religious  insight’  to  intcr])ret  ‘  the  moral  exhi¬ 
bition  of  God  in  Ids  Son.’  The  discernment  of  the  spirit  of 
nature  is  ‘  God-given.’  ‘  The  power  to  read  the  high  ])iirport 
of  revelation  is  also  God-given.’  What  the  poet  is  to  nature  the 
‘  spiritual  ])roj)het’  is  to  ‘the  harmonies  of  truth.’  The  intcr- 
])retativ(i  ])ortion  of  the  Record  is  sj)oken  of  as  addressing  our 
‘  religious  consciousness’ — the  emotional  element  of  our  nature, 
as  the  historical  ])ortion  docs  our  ‘  intellectual  judgment.’  The 
‘  stamp  of  divinity,’  which  interpreters  of  revelation  must  exhibit 
in  their  writing  to  our  religious  sense,  arc  to  be  sought,  we  are 
told,  in  their  religious  character  and  their  relation  to  Him  wliose 
system  they  expound  ;  in  the  circumstances  which  ])iomptcd 
their  effusions ;  in  the  correspondence  of  the  general  views 
thov  maintain  with  the  entire  bodv  of  facts  to  which  tliey 
relate ;  and  in  the  congruity  of  their  ex])ositions  of  the  ])urport 
of  those  facts  with  the  instinctive  spiritual  wants  of  our  own 
nature.  Each  of  these  requirements  is  set  forth  with  much 
copiousness  of  illustration.  The  writer  treads  delicate  ground 
witli  a  firm  stej),  and  deals  both  in  thoughts  and  expressions 
>\Mdch  will  cx])ose  him  to  the  animadversion  of  many,  with  whom 
it  is  ])rol)able  that  he  substantially  agrees  on  all  tiiat  they  hold 
to  he  essential  in  their  theology. 

The  most  careful  attention  we  arc  able  to  give  to  this  ])avt  of 
his  book,  in  connexion  with  the  main  object,  while  far  from 
yielding  us  entire  satisfaction,  does  not  warrant  us  to  call  in 
question  his  belief  that  ‘  the  w  riters  of  the  New  Testament  were 
inspired  of  Ciod.’  The  method  he  has  folio w’cd  in  this  volume 
required  him  to  ])ursue  what  he  judged  to  be  a  better  course 
than  reiterating  that  assertion  in  the  hearing  of  intelligent 
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inquirers  pursuing  religious  truth.  Whether  it  be  really  a 
‘  better  course’  or  not  will  be  judged  of  differently  by  different 
persons,  perhaps  even  among  those  to  whom  the  fact  so  asserted 
is  beyond  question.  There  is  nothing  in  the  volume  from  which 
we  infer  that  the  writer  is  not  as  earnest  as  he  certainly  is 
painstaking  in  the  advocacy  of  the  gospel  as  a  message  of 
salvation  from  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  structure  of  his  work, 
and  its  pervading  tone,  deserve  our  res])ect  for  the  inde])endencc 
with  which  he  decides,  and  the  perspicuity  with  which  his  deci¬ 
sions  are  avowed,  even  when  those  avowals  are  not  such  as  we 
should  ourselves  have  made. 

On  the  distinction  between  ‘religious  insight’  and  ‘intel¬ 
lectual  processes,’  Mr.  Miall  has  written  a  section  not  without 
its  uses,  but  requiring  to  be  read  with  the  same  allowance  for 
his  s])ecific  object,  which  we  have  just  been  showing  to  be 
reasonable.  In  addressing  sce])tics,  it  is  a  palpable  advantage 
to  have  the  ground  as  clear  as  possible  of  collateral  disputes, 
not  by  concealment — not  by  compromise—not  by  logical  subtlety 
— not  by  rhetorical  artifice,  but  by  keeping  singly  and  straight 
along  the  line  of  argument  professedly  in  hand.  Some  scejitical 
objections  become  more  deeply  fixed  by  well-meant  but  not 
skilful  attemjits  to  remove  them.  None  but  the  least  intelligent 
Christians  ever  imagine  that  the  inspiration  which  qualified  the 
<liscij)les  of  Jesus  to  expound  the  divine  lessons,  comprised  in 
this  wonderful  history,  necessarily  included  the  perfection  of 
every  other  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  enough  that  they  did 
thus  know’  ‘  the  truth’  which  they  were  commissioned  to  teach. 
Let  the  candid  doubter  meet  the  candid  believer  on  this  com¬ 
mon  admission,  that  there  may  be  superhuman  insight  into  the 
spiritual  truth  revealed  through  the  history  of  Christ  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  intellectual  jnocesses,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  perplexities  supposed  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  New' 
Testament  will  at  once  disajipear.  And  if  a  candid  believer 
and  a  candid  sceptic  will  take  the  common  ground  that  diverse 
aspects  of  a  revealed  truth,  and  diverse  forms  of  representing  it, 
may  co-exist  with  ])erfcct  identity  in  the  truth  thus  variously 
exhibited,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  imagine  real 
inconsisteney  in  the  se])arate  ex])ositions  of  James  and  John, 
of  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  Paul.  J'he  divine  ])ower  of  the  truth 
is  not  constituted,  nor  is  it  counteracted,  by  the  several  mental 
idiosyncrasies,  or  the  varying  S])ecial  aims  and  circumstances, 
of  these  a|)Ostolic  writers. 

\Ve  observe  that  the  author  refers  in  his  preface  to  ‘  The 
Kclipse  of  Faith,’  and  to  Dr.  Wardlaw'  on  ‘  Miracles,’  as  w'orks 
which  he  had  abstained  from  reading,  lie  has,  doubtless,  had  the 
satisfaction  already  of  seeing  that  neither  of  these  publications 
can  possibly  be  said  to  have  anticipated  his  own.  ‘  The 
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Restoration  of  Belief,’  we  have  lately  noticed  as  a  noble  ])ro- 
duetion,  to  which,  we  arc  glad  to  see,  Mr.  Miall  refers  with 
approbation. 

Though  we  refrain  from  offering  such  strictures  as  might 
be  construed  into  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  writer’s  main 
argument,  we  should  have  unworthily  disguised  our  judg¬ 
ment  had  we  not  expressed  some  want  of  satisfaction  with  the 
style  in  which  the  author  deals  with  inspiration.  We  tliink 
he  has  said  too  much  for  the  mere  ])ur})ose  of  simplifying  his 
argument — not  enough  to  separate  him  from  a  school  of  writers 
among  whom  some  of  the  ])hrases  and  turns  of  thought  which 
we  regret  to  find  in  his  ])ages  are  perpetually  used,  in  a  sense 
opposed  to  what  most  (Jhristians  understand  by  ‘  C'hristianitv 
as  a  Divine  Revelation.’  Mr.  Miall’s  restricted  and  exclusive 
use  of  the  latter  word  is  not  that  of  the  New’  Testament  writers; 
the  difference  is,  to  us,  not  an  affair  of  taste  or  convenience, 
but  of  principle.  The  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  men 
of  I’alestinc,  of  which  we  have  both  the  record  and  the  ex])la- 
iiation  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  spoken  of  by  himself  or  by 
his  disciples  as  ‘  77/c  Revelation but  both  the  Lord  and  the 
disciples  do  speak  of  truths  being  revealed  to  certain  minds. 
We  think  it  safe  to  abide  by  ‘  the  record.”  We  doubt 
not  that  God  is  revealed  to  iman  in  Jesus  Christ;  but  the 
tcachimj  of  the  apostles  is  spoken  of  by  themselves  in  terms 
which  assure  us  that  they  were  commissioned  to  make 
known  truths  which  they  had  learned  from  God.  Whatever 
a  C’orinthian  inquirer  may  have  thought  of  the  elements  of 
testimony  on  which  it  might  be  safe  to  build  his  faith,  the  sub¬ 
lime  teacher  who  ])lanted  the  Corinthian  church  is  most  careful 
to  assert, — not  that  God  had  revealed  his  moral  attributes  to 
our  religious  consciousness  in  the  human  life  of  Jesus, — not 
that  himself  and  the  other  a])ostles  addressed  the  emotional 
rather  than  the  logical  clement  of  our  nature,  and  ‘  that  by  it 
chielly  the  final  verdict  must  be  given,’ — not  that  ‘they  had  that 
best  of  interpretative  faculties,  sympathy  with  the  author  w  hose 
volume  of  deeds  and  sufferings  it  was  given  them  to  exjdain,’ — 
not  that  their  religious  character  and  their  relation  to  Christ 
and  to  his  church  secured  their  perfect  intelligence  of  the  (> os- 
pel, — nor  the  correspondence  of  their  ‘  general  views’  with  the 
entire  body  of  facts  to  which  they  relate, — nor  the  congruiiy 
of  their  inter|>retation  w  ith  the  ‘  religious  consciousness  of  men,’ 
— but  that  ‘  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  l)y  His  sriKiT.’  We 
have  the  same  evidence  of  this  revelation  that  we  liavc  of  any 
other  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  I'estaincnt.  All 
that  Mr.  Miall  has  taught  respecting  the  writers  of  the  record, 
we  accept  as  true ;  but  not  as  the  whole  truth  on  tliis  subject. 
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The  distinction,  much  insisted  on  by  Scldeierraachcr  and 
other  philosojdiical  divines  of  Germany  l)etwcen  the  ‘lo^icar 
and  ‘  the  emotional  ’  is  older  than  philosophy,  and  is  of  con¬ 
fessed  practical  imjiortancc,  yet  it  is  of  no  service  whatever  to 
us  in  discriminating  ‘  the  statement  of  facts’  from  the  ‘interpre¬ 
tation’  of  them  in  the  New  Testament.  The  ‘intellectual 
judgment’  is  not  addressed  in  the  ‘  historical  portion  of  the 
record’  in  any  sense  which  excludes  ‘  the  emotional  element’ 
of  our  nature ;  that  portion,  even  according  to  Mr.  Miall’s 
showing  throughout  his  Second  Part,  a])peals  to  our  moral 
sym])athics  throxKjh  our  intellectual  ])crception  of  facts ;  and  we 
submit  that  our  intellectual  judgment  is  por])etually  addressed 
by  the  apostles,  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  tlie  facts  so 
exhibited.  We  recognise  no  verdirf  that  is  not  given  by  the 
judf/ment — however  readily  we  own  the  vital  importance — the 
])repondcrating  weight — of  the  moral  emotions  in  enabling  us  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  hold  to  ‘The  Record’  as  being,  to  ns,  a  series  of  revela¬ 
tions,  because,  as  we  understand  the  a])ostlcs,  this  is  what  they 
believed  and  taught.  There  is  a  note  in  ^Ir.  Miall’s  volume 
(p.  318)  in  which  he  declares  his  ‘own  unfaltering  belief  that  the 
writers  of  New  Testament  history  iccre  under  divine  guidance 
in  composing  their  several  memoirs  of  Christ ;’  while  contend¬ 
ing  that  no  more  is  required  in  the  record  of  facts  by  the  evan¬ 
gelists,  than  such  evidences  of  historical  trustworthiness  as 
sufTice  in  other  cases,  he  adds,  that  ‘  more  than  this  is  forth¬ 
coming  on  demand*  (p.  350);  and,  though  he  repeatedly 
athrms  that  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  ‘  in  the  modern 
understanding  of  the  term,’  may  be  safely  treated  as  an  open 
question,  in  this  particular  argument,  he  nowhere  insinuates 
that  the  question,  in  other  respects,  is  either  unimportant  or 
incapable  of  being  determined  ;  still  less  does  lie  encundier  his 
reasoning  by  hinting  at  speculations  of  his  own  regarding  it. 
It  cannot  be  requisite  for  us  to  say  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scrijituves  is  an  essential  element  in  our  Christian  belief,  a 
principle  which,  on  jiroper  occasions,  we  arc  jirepared  to  defend, 
as  we  have  ever  done,  with  the  gravest  earnestness.  We  do 
not  hnow  precisely  what  i\Ir.  Miall  means  by  the  ‘modern 
understanding  of  the  term  inspiration  ;’  and  we  will  not  violate 
the  fairness  of  criticism  by  giving  to  his  words  an  interpretation 
which  he  might  disown.  His  book  will  do  good  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  at  which  he  aims.  We  consider  that  he  has  made  out 
what  he  intended  to  show  : — ‘  that  the  proof  tendered  on  behalf 
of  the  Gospel  is  of  a  kind  which  true  philosojiliy  is  bound  to 
accept.’  The  author  intimates  that  he  has  laid  his  account 
with  ‘uncharitable  suspicions.’  Should  any  be  expressed, 
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y\c  have  no  doubt  the  simplicity  of  his  argument  will  more 
than  compensate  him  for  whatever  inconvenience  they  may 
occasion  :  he  may  assure  himself  that  we  are  unconscious  of 
that  kind  of  feeling  in  the  suggestions  we  have  made,  and  made 
the  more  frankly,  for  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  the 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  book  to  its  own  specific  object.  We 
invite  those  who  may  have  been  moved  by  modern  insinuations 
against  Christianity  to  the  study  of  a  work  which  bears  on  its 
face  such  indubitable  evidence,  not  only  of  mental  jiower,  but 
of  intelligence,  fair  dealing,  deliberate  conviction,  and  tempe¬ 
rateness  both  of  argument  and  of  spirit;  and  we  sincerely 
thank  the  writer  for  the  timely  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
majesty  of  truth,  and  to  the  imperishable  interests  of  mankind. 


Art.  V. — The  Tiecommmdatlons  of  the  University  Commissioners,  with 

Sdecllons  from  their  Itejmrt,  and  a  History  of  the  Subscription 

I'ests,  S)-c.  l>y  James  1  fey  wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.K.8.,  ite.  8vo. 

Ixmdoii :  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

No  man  in  England  has  made  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  for 
the  cause  of  LTniversity  Reform  to  compare  with  Mr.  .lames 
1  Icy  wood.  The  w  orks  w  hich  he  has  written,  caused  to  bo 
written,  translated  or  edited,  will  fill  a  little  shelf.  Tlie  subject 
has  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him  ;  and  w  hen  Lord  .John  Russell, 
at  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  freely  consented  to 
the  a]q)ointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  Visitation,  the  un¬ 
expected  success  after  tedious  disap])ointments  was  gained  so 
quietly  and  easily,  that  the  public  at  large  little  knew  the 
importance  of  the  victory,  and  how  hardly  it  had  been  earned. 
In  the  vulgar  eye  3Ir.  Hey  wood’s  labours  have  received  no 
blazonry,  and  are  generally  unknown.  Although  we  believe 
that  he  finds  his  full  reward  in  the  now  hojieful  state  of  allairs, 
and  that  if  real  reform  be  carried,  he  will  be  satisfied  to  have 
his  ]>art  in  the  work  forgotten,  we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  the  merit  of  his  services. 

J'he  volume  before  us  contains,  as  original  matter,  a  Preface 
of  -28  pages,  and  a  History  of  the  Tests,  &c.  in  12*2  jiages.  Put 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hey  wood’s  main  object  has  been  to 
make  the  most  imiiortant  part  of  the  great  Blue  Book  con¬ 
cerning  Oxford  accessible  to  the  public.  His  selections  a]>per- 
taiu  peculiarly  to  the  colleges,  in  contrast  to  the  University, 
and  are  beyond  (piestion,  to  the  public  at  large,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  part  of  that  valuable  production. 
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AVe  so  recently  reviewed  the  Report  of  tlic  Oxford  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  we  are  debarred  altoj^ether  from  treating;  here  of  the 
chief  part  of  Mr.  Ilevwood’s  volume,  which  we  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  study  of  the  curious,  and  of  practical  reformers. 
The  volume  ought  certainly  to  he  in  the  library  of  every  dis¬ 
senting  academy,  and  (we  are  much  disposed  to  add)  of  every 
master  of  an  endowed  school.  In  fact  it  is  our  earnest  hope 
and  belief  that  new  thoughts  of  great  moment,  as  to  the  material 
of  general  education,  are  destined  to  pervade  all  our  schools  in 
the  course  of  not  many  years.  It  is  widely  felt  that  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics  are  too  exclusive,  too  peculiar,  a  form 
of  instruction,  to  be  imposed  on  every  mind,  without  reference 
to  ])ersonal  taste  or  talent,  aftcr-])ros})ects,  or  the  length  of  time 
which  can  ])ossibly  be  devoted  to  such  studies.  The  accu¬ 
mulations  of  knowledge  in  modern  literature  and  science, — the 
grand  ])roductions  of  genius,  so  various  in  kind — do  not  deserve 
to  be  degraded  in  rank  as  comj^ared  with  the  very  limited  lite¬ 
rature  extant  to  us  from  Greece  and  Rome.  To  reorganise  our 
schools,  so  as  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things,  is  a  vast  work, 
and  can  only  be  gradual ;  but  the  sooner  schoolmasters  dis¬ 
cern  that  it  is  inevitable,  and  that  preparation  must  be  made 
for  it,  the  better  for  them  and  for  the  public. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exhaust  all  the  consequences  which  may  be 
hojied  to  flow’  out  of  that  extension  of  academical  studies  which 
will  1  eact  upon  the  schools ;  but  there  is  one  part  of  the  topic, 
to  which,  in  our  opinion,  due  attention  has  never  yet  been 
paid, — we  mean  the  reform  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  endow  ed 
grammar-schools.  Tliis  cannot  be  done  without  direct  par¬ 
liamentary  interference ; — for  if  the  Court  of  Chancery  could 
give  ])crmission,  it  would  not,  unless  hard  pressed  by  unanimous 
aj)plication ;  w  hich  it  will  not  be.  Public  opinion  has  to  be 
formed  on  the  subject, and  being  formed,  will  in  time  act  through 
])arliament.  d'hc  case  is  this,  the  endowed  grammar-schools 
were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the poor^  and  as  a  basis  of  truly 
national  education.  The  direction  of  their  studies  to  Lathi 
grammar  as  the  essential  basis,  rose  out  of  the  fact  that  Latin 
literature  was  then  the  most  accessible  of  all  existing  literatures 
of  value.  Rut  now’,  the  etfect  is,  that  the  funds  (wdiich  liave 
lor  the  most  ])art  much  increased)  are  no  longer  available  for 
the  jioorest  classes ;  or,  instead  of  raising  those  classes,  act 
merely  to  drain  off  from  them  their  most  forw’ard  and  energetic 
minds,  which  jiass  through  the  gate  of  the  I'nivcrsities  into 
niore  aristocratic  circles,  and  seldom  or  never  retain  any  con¬ 
geniality  with  the  classes  from  which  they  sprang,  whatever 
niuy  be  their  purely  domestic  piety.  We  tear  to  be  invidious 
in  mentioning  names  ;  but  when  we  try  to  recount  the  men 
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who  have  risen  from  low  origin  to  superior  station  in  or  throuqlt 
our  old  universities,  we  cannot  find  one  of  them  who  mav  he 
said  to  have  popular  principles.  We  have  to  look  there  to  men 
of  rather  higher,  sometimes  of  really  aristocratic,  birth,  if  we 
would  find  those  who  desire  to  raise  the  lowest  classes,  moi  ally, 
intellectually,  socially,  and  politically.  Now  this  surely  is  a  cap¬ 
ital  blunder  in  the  actual  working  of  our  grammar-schools,  that 
instead  of  raising  the  poorest  class,  their  whole  tendency  (more 
or  less  energetic)  is,  to  remove  from  it  the  very  men  who  ought 
to  improve  it.  If  we  desire  to  elevate  tlie  mass  of  a  nation, 
we  must,  no  doubt,  allow  able  persons  to  rise  to  eminence  out 
of  the  lowest  classes  ;  but  by  no  means  encourage  separating 
them  locally  in  early  youth  from  their  natural  connexions,  whicli 
inevitably  destroys  their  will  and  power  to  sympathize  with 
their  original  order.  A  boy  of  superior  talent,  who  becomes 
skilled  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  Cambridge  Mathematics,  has 
no  natural  career  opened  to  him  beyond  by  it,  except  by  going  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  which  is  generally  recommended  and 
often  aided  by  kind  persons.  But  this,  if  good  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  scarcely  good  for  his  class  which  remains  behind  him. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  things  taught  in  these  endowed  schools 
were  such  as  prepared  a  boy  for  every  kind  of  higher  service  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  first  place  they  would  attract  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  a  manner  which  is  now  impossible  ;  in 
the  second  jilace,  they  w  ould  have  far  more  chance  of  retaining 
higher  minds  in  contact  and  in  afl'ection  with  their  own 
order.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  become  humble  companions,  or 
it  may  be  humble  slaves,  of  aristocrats,  they  would  manifest 
themselves  as,  what  God  intended  them  to  be,  the  natural  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  their  own  ]>eople,  and  would  im])art  to  them  eleva¬ 
tion  and  refinement.  We  feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  the 
funds  of  all  the  endowed  schools  of  the  kingdom  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  national  trust,  to  be  locally  managed,  under  general 
regulations,  for  free  instruction,  without  any  regard  to  the 
restrictions  of  Latin  grammar  or  other  well-meant  enactments 
of  founders. 

This  whole  question  of  Founders’  Wills  is  so  well  argued  in 
the  Oxford  Report,  that  there  is  great  hope  of  its  stopjiing  the 
mouth  of  even  Sir  Robert  Inglis;  at  any  rate,  of  its  convincing 
parliament  At  present,  either  foundation-deeds  or  custom  very 
generally  enforces,  that  the  masters  of  grammar-schools  shall 
be  Masters  of  Arts  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  l>c  of  great  importance  for  such  schools,  tliat  more  enlarged 
conceptions  of  intellectual  accomplishment  should  jrrevail  in 
those  Universities.  And,  in  fact,  all  the  leading  minds  in  both 
of  them  are  convinced.  It  is  only  needed  for  j)arliament  to 
permit  the  academical  action  from  within  to  repeal  those 
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statutes,  oaths,  or  laws  which  forbid  their  voluntary  improve- 
nient, — and  the  most  powerful  minds  in  the  Universities  will 
do  everytliinjjf  of  themselves.  This  is  a  most  liopeful  position 
of  things,  and  we  trust  due  use  will  be  made  of  it  by  the  present 
ministry.  If  they  propose  a  bold,  decisive  cutting  away  of  all 
the  shackles  which  now  bind  academicians,  they  will  encounter 
none  but  a  self-stultifying  oj)position.  But  if  they  so  dread 
innovation,  as  to  propose  only  small  palliatives  for  existing 
inefliciency,  and  try  to  enforce  those  palliatives,  they  will  have 
tenfold  opposition,  and  little  fruit  if  successful.  We  will  hope 
better  things,  for  the  right  course  seems  plain  enough. 

Mr.  lleywood’s  history  of  the  Tests  and  of  the  numerous 
royal  and  ])arliamentary  interpositions,  is  directed  (like  the 
history  of  the  Universities  by  Huber,  on  wliich  he  was  so  mu- 
nificcntly  lavish)  to  exhibit  in  tangible  shape  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  academical  outcries  against  ‘  unconstitutionar  in¬ 
terference.  In  fact,  of  all  cor])orations  in  the  kingdom  there 
are  none  in  which  the  inter])osition  of  the  central  authority  is 
so  a])pro])riate  and  so  necessary.  The  corporation  of  London, 
or  of  Bristol,  or  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  might  proudly  say,  that 
their  powers  are  self-derived,  and  are  the  source  from  which 
those  of  parliament  have  flowed.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
collective  rights  over  all  England,  because  its  members  represent 
the  will  of  the])artsof  England.  But  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  no  local  and  natural  root.  Their  members 
are  furnished  from  all  England.  Their  legal  rights  have  been 
granted  by  the  free  will  of  kings  or  ])arliaments,  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  good  of  the  nation  (as  that  was  apprehended),  and 
may  at  any  time  be  modified  or  withdrawn  by  the  same  power, 
and  for  the  same  end.  But  we  believe  this  battle  has  not  to 
be  fought  again,  and  perhaps  we  waste  words  in  adverting 
to  it.  We  may  be  forgiven  in  a  little  theoretical  jealousy  for 
local  rights,  which  leads  us  to  ])rotest,  that  in  justifying  the 
most  unceremonious  interference  of  parliament,  to  any  extent 
which  it  thinks  desirable,  with  institutions  ])urcly  national,  like 
the  Universities, — so  far  as  to  annihilate  tliein,  if  requisite, — 
we  do  not  uphold  the  general  jirinciples  of  central  absolutism, 
or  imagine  that  parliament  could,  without  a  constitutional 
usur|)ation,  su])erscde  the  functions  of  institutions  which  are 
strictly  local.  But  indeed  j)ractically,  alike  towards  Universi¬ 
ties  or  Municij)alities,  the  relation  of  the  more  central  authority 
is  simj)ly  this, —  it  has  to  secure  that  the  subordinate  institution 
^hall  ])erform  its  duties  energetically,  and  observe  all  the  general 
l>rineiples  and  rights  which  ])erva<lc  English  life.  Among  these 
'VC  are  entitled  to  reckon, — that  no  arbitrary  disabilities  be 
inflicted  on  classes  of  men,  neither  on  account  of  their 
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place  of  birth,  nor  the  character  of  their  religious  conviction. 
I'he  existing  religious  ordinances  at  the  old  Universities  are  a 
remnant  of  the  persecuting  enactments  carried  after  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  Tliat  they  were  not  repealed  at  the  Revolution  is,  in 
no  small  measure,  attributable  to  the  self-denial  of  protestant 
dissenters,  who  preferred  to  be  excluded  themselves,  rather 
than  encounter  the  risk  (as  they  viewed  it)  of  admitting  papists. 
Those  times  are  passed.  The  restrictions  are  removed  in  par¬ 
liament, — in  the  privy  council, — in  the  cabinet, — in  the  muni¬ 
cipalities.  Popery  from  loithout  is  no  longer  the  danger  to 
England,  but  j)opery  within  the  favoured  church,  and  dominant 
by  its  means  in  the  Universities.  The  country  has  waited 
patiently  while  the  Puseyite  problem  worked  its  own  solution. 
What  was  known  at  first  to  the  few,  is  now  manifest  to  tlic 
many; — Puseyism  is  Rommiism  in  preparation  or  in  disguise.  We 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  the  church’s  monopoly  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  shall  be  overthrown,  not  for  the  sake  of 
dissenters,  but  for  the  national  welfare,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  faith. 

Mr.  lleywood  has  printed  in  his  volume  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  and  several  of  the  Canons,  for  the  sake  of  dissenters,  we 
suppose,  who  have  no  prayer  books.  He  has  also  here  given  a 
permanent  ])lace  to  an  elaborate  petition  from  Manchester  for 
University  Reform,  in  1844;  which  deserves  remark  on  account 
of  its  date,  and  the  extensive  agreement  between  its  statements 
and  arguments,  and  those  of  the  recent  Oxford  commission.  If 
we  could  hope  for  any  self-consistency  in  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
his  present  position  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  elected  by  the 
special  favour  of  the  most  thorough-going  torics  there,  might 
seem  an  advantiigc  in  the  (piestion  of  repealing  religious  tests : 
for  in  1834  the  noble  lord  (then  Lord  Stanley)  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  Universities;  a 
fact  which  Mr.  lleywood  takes  care  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

In  eonclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  hope,  that  this 
volume  may  do  all  the  service  which  its  liberal  author  desires. 
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Art.  VI. — Dissenters  Places  of  Worship,  Keturn  to  an  Order  of  the 

Honourable  the  House  of  Coiumous,  dated  11th  February,  1853. 

2.  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relatimj  to  Certifying  and  Jityistering 

places  of  Peligious  Worship  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  15  and  IG 

Viet.,  c.  3G,  30th  June,  1852. 

3.  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  concerning  the  Certifying  and  licgistering  of 

Places  of  Religious  Worship  in  England. 

I.v  tlieycav  1836,  the  lion.  Arthur  Trevor,  tlien  ineinber  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Durham,  moved  an  ‘  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  Return  of  the  Number  of  the  Ile‘;istered  Dissenting  Meet¬ 
ing-houses  and  Roman-catholic  chapels  in  England  and  Wales.’ 
If  it  was  his  object  to  ascertain  from  such  Return  either  the  com- 
])arative  numerical  strength  of  the  Dissenters,  or  the  extent  of 
the  provision  of  religious  instruction  by  them  supplied,  or,  in 
iact,  whatever  information  he  sought  for,  he  must  have  been 
completely  disa])j)ointed  by  the  result.  The  Returns  (ordered 
by  the  House  of  (’ommons  to  be  ])rinted  July  14th,  1836) 
were,  for  the  most  ])art,  extremely  imjicrfcct,  and  showed  oidy 
that  no  care  whatever  had  been  taken  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  preserve  the  records,  even  when  the  directions  of  the  52 
(leo.  HI.  c.  1  5o  had  been  complied  with.  In  the  ‘  Eclectic 
11c  view’ for  January  1837,  will  be  found  an  article  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  the  defectiveness  of  these  Returns  is 
thorouglily  exposed.  Protestant  Dissenters,  it  was  then  re¬ 
marked,  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  gross  and  wilful 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  registrars  and  clerks 
ot  the  ])cace,  which  was  thus  brought  to  light;  and  some 
legislative  remedy  seemed  imperatively  demanded  in  order  to 
protect  Dissenters  against  the  consequences  of  this  neglect. 

‘  Either  the  ])enal  statutes  against  conventicles,  hitherto  only 
conditionally  repealed,  should  be  absolutely  and  completely 
abrogated,  or  a  new  system  of  certifying  and  registering  dis¬ 
senting  ])laccs  of  worship  ought  to  be  adopted.  Nor  do  >ve  see 
any  objection  to  requiring,  that  every  ])lace  of  worship  now  in 
use  should  be  forthwith  certified  to  the  several  clerks  of  the 
peace,  or  to  the  snperintendnit  registrars  under  the  neio  Registra’^ 
lion  Act,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  registrars  would  doubtless 
be  glad  to  relinquish  this  somewhat  unpalatable  part  of  their 
f^flicial  duty.  AVc  trust  that  this  subject  will  be  taken  uj)  in 
the  ne.rt  se.^sion  of  parliament.’ 

The  suggestion,  alas !  fell  unheeded  upon  the  Dissenting 
public,  who  would  probably  never  have  stirred  in  the  matter  to 
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tlie  ])resciit  moment,  liad  not  a  right  reverend  ])relate  l)een 
induced  to  bring  forward  a  Hill,  having  for  its  object  to  relieve 
the  ecclesiastical  registrars  from  all  resj)onsibility  for  the  past, 
and  all  trouble  for  the  future,  in  regard  to  these  records. 
About  this  time  last  year,  we  were  startled  at  finding  announced 


as  laid  u])on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  ‘  Dissenters’  Cha])els  Bill.’  Not  being 
aware  that  that  prelate  had  ever  exhibited  any  special  benevo¬ 
lence  towards  Dissenters,  or  that  he  had  been  a]>plicd  to  by 
them  to  legislate  on  their  behalf,  we  felt  no  small  curiosity  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  measure,  which  ]noved  to  be  a  Hill 
‘  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  certifying  and  registering  ])laces 
of  worship  of  Protestant  Dissenters.’  The  Hill,  as  it  came 
down  to  the  (’oinmons,  after  reciting  the  1  Win.  and  Mary, 
sess.  1,  c.  18,  and  5*2  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  siin  ply  enacted,  that  no 
such  ‘  places  of  meeting’  should  in  future  be  certified  to  or  re¬ 
gistered  in  the  court  of  any  bishop  or  archdeacon  ;  leaving 
matters  as  they  stood  with  regard  to  the  certifying  to,  and 
registering  by,  justices  of  the  ])eace  at  general  and  (piarter 
sessions,  and  clerks  of  the  ])eace,  and  making  no  jirovision  for 
the  due  preservation  of  the  registers.  We  do  not  blame  the 
Bisho])  of  Salisbury  for  this.  It  was  not  his  business  to  concern 
himself  with  a  matter  affecting  the  Dissenters,  resjiecting  which 
they  had  shown  so  complete  indifference ;  and  we  cannot  snp- 
j)ose  that  any  of  their  lordships  felt  ])articular  anxiety  to 
obtain  a  correct  return  of  the  numbers  of  Dissenting  ]>laccs  of 
worshij).  When,  however,  the  Bill  was  brought  down  to  the 
Commons,  the  attention  of  the  Metro])olitan  Committee  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Dejiuties  was  called  to  the  measure  ;  and 
it  was  at  once  perceived  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  doing 
away  with  the  former  vexatious  and  useless  system  of  registry 
altogether,  by  introducing  words  extending  the  ])rovision  relat¬ 
ing  to  bishojis’  and  archdeacons’  registrars  to  quarter  sessions 
and  clerks  of  the  ])eace,  and  transferring  their  duties  as  regis¬ 


trars  to  the  Registrar  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marri  ages. 
The  Committee  found,  however,  that  they  had  been  antieijiated 
by  the  vigilance  of  a  gentleman  warmly  interested  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  working  of  the  Registration  system,  who  had  already  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Bright,  and  at  whose  re¬ 
quest  the  honourable  Member  proposed  an  amendment  to  that 


effect ;  to  which,  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  Mr.  Secretary 
Walpole  readily  assented.  Moreover,  a  clause  was  added  in 
the  Commons,  providing  that  the  Registrar  General  shall  in 


every  year  make  out  and  cause  to  be  printed,  a  list  of  all  ex¬ 
isting  certified  places  of  worship,  stating  the  denomination  to 
which  it  belongs ;  copies  of  such  list  to  be  sent  to  every 
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^iupcrintcnclent  registrar,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
desirous  of  inspecting  the  same.  With  these  amendments, 
and  a  clause  fixing  the  fee  for  the  certificate  of  registration  at 
‘is.  (>d.,  the  ]5ill  j)assed,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  June 
:30th  185*2.  (15  and  16  V’ict.  c.  :36.) 

Unfortunately,  in  the  process  of  amendment,  some  words 
were  struck  out  of  the  first  clause,  which  required  other  words 
to  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  them,  to  the  elfect,  that  all  certificates 
shall  he  of  the  same  force  as  if  the  place  of  meeting  mentioned 
therein  had  been  originally  certified  to  the  Reffistrar  Generat. 
The  consequence  of  this  blunder  has  been,  to  render  the  Act 
void ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  amended  Hill  introduced 
by  Viscount  Palmerston,  which  is  now  before  the  Commons,  and 
to  which,  as  embracing  some  other  important  provisions,  we 
have  to  call  the  esjiecial  attention  of  our  readers. 

13efore,  however,  we  advert  to  its  projiosed  enactments,  we 
must  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  valuable  lleturn  which,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hright,  has  just  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  being  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
Returns  made  to  the  Registrar  (ieneral  in  pursuance  of  a  ])ro- 
vision  of  the  Act  of  last  session,  requiring  the  registrar  of  every 
bishoj)  and  archdeacon,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  every 
county,  division,  or  town,  to  make  a  return  to  the  Registrar 
General  of  all  places  of  meeting  certified  in  their  courts  or 
offices  respectively,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

For  the  extent  of  the  information  supplied  by  the  Returns 
so  obtained,  and  laboriously  analyzed  by  Mr.  Mann,  the  Chief 
Clerk,  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  admirable  ‘  Instructional 
Circulars*  and  Form  of  Return  prepared  and  issued  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Registrar  General.  The  registrars  and  clerks  of 
the  peace  were  given  to  understand  that  the  Return  required 
was  ‘  not  to  consist  of  a  bare  enumeration  of  all  the  certified 
places  of  worship’  in  their  diocese  or  district,  but  must  contain 
‘  such  a  descrij)tive  reference  to  each  as  will  suffice  to  identify 
and  distinguish  it  from  other  similar  places  therein,  and  thus 
enable  the  Registrar  General  to  ascertain,  by  inquiry,  which  of 
those  places,  on  account  of  their  having  wholly  ceased  to  be 
used  for  public  religious  worship,  ought  to  be  expunged  from 
the  nominal  list  of  existing  certified  places,  which  it  w’ill  be  his 
duty  to  prepare  and  publish  annually,  pursuant  to  the  Act.’  It 
was  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  absence  of  any  such  clear 
and  intelligent  instructions,  that  the  Return  made  in  18,36  was 
so  completely  worthless,  except  as  disclosing  the  inattention 
paid  to  the  directions  of  the  existing  statutes.  Some  instances 
of  sheer  carelessness  in  that  Return  are  brought  to  light,  indeed, 
in  the  present.  I'hus,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Hertfordshire 
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Stated,  in  tlic  Return  of  ls:3G,  that  dissenting  chapels  were 
seldom  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  he  did  not 
find  any  document  with  the  records  to  enable  him  to  make  with 
any  accuracy  the  Return  required.  Now,  in  the  j)resent 
Return,  the  clerk  of  the  j)cace  for  that  county  enumerates 
130  certified  places  between  1()81)  and  1851,  being  sucli 
only  as  were  ‘  certified  direct  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.’ 
Again,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Bucks,  in  183G,  very  laconi¬ 
cally  says, — ‘  I  have  no  record  in  my  office  of  any  licenses 
being  granted  within  the  county  of  Bucks,  for  any  dissenting 
meeting-house  or  Roman-catholic  chapel.’  In  the  present 
Return,  twenty-three  jdaccs  are  returned  as  certified  since  1701 ; 
and  ‘  Mr.  Tindal  considers  it  to  have  been  the  general  rule,  to 
re^^ister  these  ccriificates  in  the  Arehdeaconrv  Court  of  Buck- 
ingham,  and  that  the  few  which  have  been  recorded  with  the 
clerk  of  the  ])eace,  as  shown  in  the  Return,  form  exceptions 
to  the  general  practice.’  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  no  such 
‘  exceptions’  occurred  prior  to  1701.  On  turning  to  the  former 
Return  from  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Bucks,  we  read  as 
follows: — ‘The  total  number  of  houses  registered  in  the 
said  court  as  jdaces  for  religious  worship  by  Protestant 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  is  GO'2.  No  ])laces 
of  worshij)  for  Roman-catholics  have  been  registered.’  In 
the  ])resent  Return,  the  number  of  i)laecs  certified  in  this 
Arclnleaconry  Court  is  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  ;  but  the 
registrar  ‘has  no  record  of  certificates  prior  to  1781,’  and  the 
return  com]>rises  only  jdaces  certified  in  his  own  court.  Hence 
it  aiqiears,  that  the  registers  from  1G81)  to  1781 — nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years — have  been  destroyed.  Now*,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  always  been  jiarticularly 
attentive  to  the  registration  of  their  places  of  meeting,  (and 
with  good  reason,)  were,  in  earlier  times,  very  numerous,  and 
yet,  no  record  has  been  preserved !  In  the  General  Sum¬ 
mary,  the  total  number  of  certified  places  in  the  county  ot 
Bucks  is  811  ;  namely,  (>17  ‘temjiorary,’  and  2’2^  ‘permanent,’ 
but  none  are  included  that  were  certified  ])rior  to  1781.  In  the 
Summary  arranged  according  to  the  Denominations,  the  (iuakers 
apjicar  as  having,  in  the  w  hole  county,  only  one  ‘  temporary,’ 
and  one  ‘permanent  place  of  meeting.’  In  the  county  ot 
Norfolk,  also,  they  have  registered  only  two  ‘  tcmjiorary,’  and 
tme  ‘  permanent !’ 

In  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Norwich,  ‘there  are  no  entries 
to  be  found  in  the  registrar's  books  of  an  earlier  date  than 
175*2.’  The  total  number  of  places  certified  during  the  last 
hundred  years  is  4108;  an  increase  upon  the  return  of  183G  ol 
753,  exclusive  of  41  registered  at  Ipswich  by  the  deputy  re- 
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gistrar.  From  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Norfolk,  the  return 
is  ‘nil,’  accompanied  with  the  following  pithy  statement :  ‘  I 
find  no  record  in  my  olFice  of  any  l^rotestant  dissenting,  or 
other  place  of  religious  worship  having  been  certified  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  under  the  acts 
of  1  William  and  Mary,  c.  18,  and  5*2  Geo.  Ill.c.  155,  or  cither 
of  them.’*  Of  the  places  certified  to  the  Archdeaconry 
Court  of  Norwich,  it  appears,  21)42  are  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  1151)  in  SuHblk.  To  these  are  to  be  added  47  certified 
(between  l()8l)  and  1841)  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
city  of  Norwich.  The  county  of  Norfolk  was  a  nursery  of 
early  nonconformity ;  yet,  no  records  have  been  preserved  of  awj 
places  of  ii'orship  certi/ied  duriuff  the  first  sixtp  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act.  4'hc  total  number  certified  in 
this  county  is  21)89 ;  of  which  2374  are  ‘  temporary,’  and  (>15 
‘  ])ermanent,’  all  dating  since  1781. 

The  following  curious  memorandum,  entered  in  the  Register- 
hook  of  Licenses  of  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  between  the  years 
17()1  and  1781,  will  show  how  distasteful  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  was  the  duty  which  they  found  themselves  under 
the  legal  necessity  of  discharging: — 

‘Oil  Muiulay,  30th  Nov.,  17G1,  Dr.  ^lasoii,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  at  the  otHce,  said,  it  was  very  wrong  in  granting  licenses  to 
luwting-liouses  in  the  manner  as  ])ractised,  and  that  the  bishop  should’ 
always  bo  acquainted  with  the  certiticate  biTore  any  license  gi’antcd,  ttc. 
Dr.  3Iason  said,  ho  wouhl  write  to  the  bishop,  and  inform  his  lord- 
ship  how  irregular  the  licenses  for  meeting-houses  were  granted, 
and  desired  a  copy  of  the  license  granted  to  John  F’arrow,  of  Orwell, 
on  18th  April,  1701,  which  he  had,  itc. 

‘  X.15.  Not  to  grant  any  more  licenses  for  meeting-houses  without 
expi-ess  ordei-s  from  the  bisliop,  itc. 

‘  To  tell  such  people  as  ajqdy  to  the  bishop’s  oilice  for  licenses  for 
meeting-houses,  to  ajiply  to  the  Justices  at  the  CJuarter  Sessions. 

‘  As  the  granting  the  license  to  the  Independents  is  a  matter  of 
compulsion  from  the  law,  if  they  have  not  taken  one  out  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  you  may  .send  to  them  and  grant  it  as  they  desire. 

I  am.  Your  faithful  Hervant, 

‘Ijondon,  May  1st,  1781.  Edm.  Ely.’ 


*  Mr.  Francis,  ‘Deputy  Registrar,’  Norwich,  also  states  that, — ‘  No  places 
of  mihlic  worship  appear  ever  to  have  been  certified  or  registered  in  the  Court 
ot  Registry  of  the  Archdeacon  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  under  the 
acts  of  Wni.  and  Marv,  and  52  Geo.  111.’  And  Mr.  Edward  Steward, 

‘  Deputy  Registrar,’  Newark,  begs  to  say,  ‘that  it  has  not  lieen  the  practice  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  to  certify  to  the  archdeacon  places  of  meeting  of 
dissenting  congregations,  nor  to  register  the  same.’ 
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Strictly  spcakin*?,  these  certificates  were  not  ‘licenses,’  which 
is  an  ecclesiastical  term  inapplicable  to  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  the  only  design  of  the  certificate  being  to  secure  the 
civil  liberty  and  legal  protection  of  the  parties  applying  for 
the  certification  of  the  place. 

How  many  places  of  worship  certified  between  1G80  and 
1750  are  still  in  existence  and  used  for  religious  purposes,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain ;  nor  is  it  of  much  imjiortance,  except  as 
it  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  spread  and  ])rogress  of  Non¬ 
conformity  in  the  period  immediately  following  upon  the  ])ass- 
ing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  before  Methodism,  under  any  of  its 
phases  or  denominations,  or  any  of  the  more  eccentric  varieties 
of  sectarianism,  had  sprang  into  existence.  Some  of  the  earlier 
registries  that  have  been  preserved,  are  highly  curious  and 
interesting.  In  some  instances,  a  number  of  places  of  meeting 
are  certified  in  one  locality,  and  under  the  name  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  indicating,  we  suspect,  the  activity  of  persecution,  or 
exposure  to  annoyance,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  certify 
every  dwelling-house  or  room  in  which  even  a  prayer-meeting 
was  held,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  disturbance  or 
penalties.  A  very  considerable  number  of  such  ‘teni])orary 
places’  of  meeting  have,  of  course,  been  long  disused  ;  but 
many  which  are  so  described  in  the  returns  made  to  the  Re¬ 
gistrar  General,  are  doubtless  permanent  ]>laces  of  worship. 
All  places  have  been  classified  by  the  Registrar  General  as 
‘  temporary’,  which,  in  the  returns,  arc  wholly  undescribed 
(amounting  to  514),  and  as  to  which,  therefore,  it  could  not  be 
certainly  predicated,  that  any  of  them  are  permanent  places  of 
worsliij) ;  as  well  as  all  which  were  found  to  be  certified  under 
the  name  or  designation  of — 

*  Academy,  aj)ai*tment,  ark,  aiiction-mai-t,  baptistiy,  barn,  breweiy, 
building  (jKirt  of),  camp,  chamber,  closi*,  cockpit,  corn  exchange,  cot¬ 
tage,  ilwelling,  ilwelling-hoiise,  erection,  lield,  forest,  forge,  garden, 
granary,  grt‘tin,  ground  (piece  of),  hall  {e.  y.,  market-hall,  temjK.Tance- 
hall),  hovel,  house  {e.  y.,  farm-house,  pen-house),  institution,  kitchen, 
land,  hiundiy,  lodge,  loft,  marcpiee,  messuage,  mill,  ollice,  oivhard,  out¬ 
building,  plantation,  pivaching-house,  in*emisc*s,  rooms  (c.  </.,  asscnibly- 
nH>ui,  school-iXKnn),  seamen’s  chapel,  shed,  ship,  shop,  stable,  taber¬ 
nacle,  tent,  theatre,  workhouse,  yard.’ 

In  rejecting  all  ])laccs  so  designated  from  the  number  of 
])ermanent  places,  the  Registrar  Cieneral  has  exercised  a  sound 
discretion,  although,  in  many  of  the  returns  of  earlier  date, 
places  are  found  to  have  been  very  frequently  described  by  tlie 
general  term  ‘  house,’  many  of  which  were  doubtless  ‘  meeting¬ 
houses.’  ‘  Preaching-house,’  also,  probably  denotes  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  of  meeting.  JSoinc  of  the  above  designations  ap- 
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])ear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  ])lace  certified,  in  derision; 
such  as  ‘  hovel,’  ‘  shed,’  ‘  shop.’  Others  may  be  specific  names 
of  rented  buildings;  as,  in  London,  some  of  our  older  places 
of  Nonconformist  worship  were  known  under  the  designation 
of  Pinner’s  Hall,  Salter’s  Hall,  Haberdashers’  Hall,  the  Weigh- 
housc ;  and  ‘  yard,’  or  ‘  green,*  would  probably  intend  a  meet¬ 
ing-house  built  on  siieh  yard  or  green,  as  ‘  Unicorn-yard  (t.  e., 
chapel),  &c.  The  aggregate  number  of  places  comprised  in 
this  return,  is: — 

‘  Houses,  dwelling-houses,  rooms,  or  other  (supposed) 

temporary  buildings  .  89,817 

Chajx'ls,  buildings,  meeting-houses,  or  other  (supposed) 

permanent  places .  14,987  ’ 

Total  certified .  54,804* 

Of  the  39,817  temporary,  27,291  have  been  certified  since 
1890;  and  of  the  14,987,  13,143;  making  40,434  of  the  54,804. 
But  this  aggregate,  it  is  remarked,  ‘  does  not  furnish  any  safe 
basis  for  estimating  die  number  of  Dissenting  and  lloman-catholio 
places  of  worship  now  actually  in  me,  ‘  All  that  can,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  he  here  stated  upon  that  point,  is,  that  at  the  census  of 
1851,  returns  as  to  accommodation  and  attendance  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Registrar  (lencral  from  upwards  of  20,400  places 
of  worship  not  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  England ; 
of  which  number  nearly  17,000  were  stated  to  be  “separate” 
buildings,  the  remainder  being  either  described  as  “  not  sepa¬ 
rate,”  or  not  described  at  all.  Of  these  1 7,000  sejiaratc  build¬ 
ings,  3342  are  registered  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage, 
under  the  act  0  &  7  William  IV.  c.  85.’ 

This  number  of  separate  jdaccs  of  Nonconformist  worship 
far  exceeds  any  estimate  which  Protestant  Dissenters  have 
hitherto  ventured  to  adojit.  Mr.  Edward  Raines,  in  his  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Church-rates,  put  in  a 
return,  carefully  compiled  from  the  best  documents  to  which 
he  had  access,  in  which  the  total  number  of  Nonconformist 
chapels  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  14,340,  and 
the  ‘  preaching  stations,’  in  school-rooms,  hired  rooms,  &c.,  at 
'472;  total,  21,812.  It  is  evident,  that  he  underrated  the 
nuinher  of  ‘  separate’  buildings  ;  ami  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude,  that  he  has  not  exceeded  the  truth  in  the  aggregate 
number.  The  following  ‘  summary,’  in  the  present  Return,  exhi¬ 
bits  the  total  number  of  the  places  of  worship  certihed  under 
the  various  designations  of  the  religious  denominations  to  which 
they  belong; — 
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Ilonscs,  r<x)ir.ji, 

Chapels,  or 

Designation.  or  Tenu>orary 

Ruiliiiugs. 

1’prniHiu‘nt 

Iluildings. 

Total. 

Protestants  and  Protestant  Dissenters 

20,055 

0,578 

27,2:13 

Preshyterians  . 

58a  ... 

150  ... 

733 

Independents  or  Congrepationalists... 

2,470  ... 

1,409  ... 

3,939 

Baptists,  General  and  Particular 

1,723  ... 

1,001  ... 

2,724 

Quakers  . 

057  ... 

203  ... 

800 

Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  other  Ar- 
minian  Methodists  . 

\  1,800  ... 

2,035  ... 

3,901 

Calvinistic  ^lethodists  . 

18  ... 

84  ... 

102 

Bom  an  Catholics  . 

118  ... 

374  ... 

492 

Other  specified  denominations . 

524  ... 

340  ... 

870 

Denominations  not  specified  . 

11.203  ... 

2,747  ... 

1  :l,95o 

Total . 

39,817 

14,987 

54,804 

As  t]ie  first  designation,  ‘  Protestants  and  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters,’  may  include  ])laces  belonging  to  ditFerent  denoiuina- 
lions,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  tins  table  tlie  com])ara- 
tive  numbers  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  the  dilferent  bodies ; 
but,  as  the  Weslevans  and  other  Methodists  rarely  describe 
themselves  as  Dissenters,  we  may  assume,  that  the  ()57S  ‘  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters’  cha])els  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
‘Independents’  and  ‘  lia]>tists.’  This  will  ex])lain  how  die 
chapels  of  these  two  denominations,  estimated  by  Mr.  Ihiines 
at  l.'ilo,  a])peav  in  the  llcturn  as  only  *2470.  The  chajiels  of  the 
AVeslevan  and  other  Methodists  must  be  greatlv  understated 
under  that  specific  head.  Mr.  Paines  estimates  them  as  under: 


AVesleyan  . 

Chapels. 

4450 

I’rcaehing-roonis. 

1101 

^lethodist  New  Connexion . 

281 

100 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Association... 

322 

...  185 

Primitive  Methodist  . 

1002 

3593 

4^otal  ...  ..  ... 

0715 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4979 

11,094 

The  classified  summary  gives  only  3901.  The  discrc])ancy 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  (13,950) 
under  the  head,  ‘  denominations  not  s])ecificd but,  in  that  case, 
a  large  ])roj)ortion  of  Wesleyan  ‘chapels’  must  class  under 
‘  tem])orary  buildings.’  The  Calvinistic  Methodists,  so  numerous 
in  Wales,  have  nearer  900  than  100  ])laces  of  worshij);  but  wo 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  remiss  in  duly  certi¬ 
fying  them ;  and  none  a])])car  to  have  been  certified  prior  to  1^00. 

The  Uoman  C'atholics,  to  whom  Mr.  Ibaines  assigns  597  chapels, 
appear  in  the  Peturn  to  have  only  374  certified  as  ])erniancnt 
or  se])arate,  and  118  not  separate  buildings;  together,  492. 

The  columns  headed,  ‘  Other  specified  Denominations,’  wc 
are  told,  include  all  ])laccs  certified  by  denominations  or 
societies  who  are  thus  described  in  the  returns  made  to  the 
Registrar  (ieneral — 

*  Aitkin's  Christian  Instniction  Society,  Arminians,  Arniiniiiu 
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Bible  Christians,  Baptized  Protestants,  Baxterians,  Bethel  Union 
Society,  Bible  Christians,  Bi*ethron,  Bryanites,  Calvinists,  Chartist 
Beli'donists,  Children  of  Sion,  Church  of  Sion,  Church  of  England, 
Chi'istian  Believers,  Christian  Bond  Society,  Christian  Pilgrims,  Chris¬ 
tian  Revivalists,  Christians,  Christian  Society,  Christian  Society  of  Har- 
inonv,  Christian  Union,  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Persuasion,  Dis¬ 


ciples  of  Christ,  Dissenters,  Evangelical  Arininians,  Episcopalians, 
Established  Church,  Evangeliciil  Unionists,  Followei's  of  Peace,  Fi*ee 


Thinking  Cliristians,  Friendly  Society,  Holy  and  Apostolic  Church, 
Iloiue  ^lissionaries,  Huntingtonians,  Independent  Bible  Christians, 
Independent  Millennarians,  Jews,  Latter  Day  Saints,  Millenariaus, 
Moravians,  Mormonites,  New  Church,  New  Jerusiilein  Church,  New 
Jerusiiloinites,  Peculiar  Calvinists,  I’hiladelphians,  Plymouth  Brc'thren, 
Primitive  Christian  Dissentei*s,  Providence  Society,  IVovidence  Union 
Society,  Ranters,  Rational  Religionists,  Revivalist  Community,  San- 
deinanians,  Seceders,  Separatists,  Shilohites,  Social  Institution,  Sons  of 
Sion,  Southcottonians,  Trinitarians,  Unitarians,  Unitius  Fratrum,  United 
Brethren,  U nited  F riends,  U niversalists,  U nivcrsal  Millenarian  Church.’ 

We  cannot  find  fault  with  the  liegistrai*  General  for  giving 
these  ‘  specifications’  as  they  ajjpear  in  the  returns  transmitted 
to  him  ;  although  it  is  manifest,  that,  of  the  sixty-seven  ‘de¬ 
nominations,*  a  very  slender  degree  of  information  is  required 
to  explode  the  greater  number.  The  ‘Jews’  ought  to  find 
distinct  enumeration.*  ‘  Cluireh  of  England,’  and  ‘  Established 
Church’  cannot  correctly  designate  non-establishcd  places  of 
worshij).  Some  of  the  designations  are  obviously  synonymes. 
Thus,  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  appears  under  two  or  three 
aliases.  The  ancient  Episcopal  Church  of  the  ‘  United 
Brethren’  is  designated  under  that  title  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Englisli,  and  also  as  Moravians.  The  Bryanites  should  have 
been  classified  with  Primitive  Methodists;  ‘(’ountess  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon’s  Persuasion,’  under  ‘  Calvinistic  Methodists;’  ‘Bap¬ 
tized  Protestant,’  under  Baptists;  ‘Dissenters,’  under  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters;  ‘  Home  Missionaries,’  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  the  certificate  ought  to 
have  shown.  Some  of  the  designations  have  no  better  claim  to 
be  accepted  as  religious  denominations,  than  would  those  of 
any  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  benefit  society,  or  temperance 
society.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  future,  the  Registrar 
General  will  give  instructions  that  will  ])revent,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  scandal  arising  to  religion  itself  from  some  of  these 


Ignorant  or  wilfully  misleading  and  ridiculous  certifications.  It 


IS  some  satisfaction  to  find,  that  to  tliese  67  denominations, 
only  :M(;  chapels  of  the  15,060  are  assigned  ;  and  a  ])ropcr  dis¬ 
tribution  would  reduce  them,  j)robably,  to  a  fourili  of  tliat 
number.  Some  of  them  may  be  j)resumed  to  be  extinct. 


*  'fho  Jews,  in  respect  to  their  places  of  worship,  are  (l)y  a  late  Act) 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  I’rotestant  dissenters ;  and,  in  some  few  instances, 
they  have  accordingly  certilied  their  synagogues. 
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In  fact,  in  the  ‘  Statement  of  the  Total  Number  of  Places  of 
Meeting  for  Religious  Worship  certified  to  the  Registrar  General 
under  the  15  &  16  Viet.  c.  36,  up  to  1st  Jan.  1853,’  the 
religious  denominations  are  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  cata¬ 
logue.  This  return,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  places  certified 
from  July  to  December  1852,  inclusive. 


; 

Beli^iouf  Denominatious.  ^ 

! 

18o2.  j 

C-.2  1 

t  S  1 

July. 

OD 

& 

s 

September. 

October. 

-  -  - 

November. 

h 

e. 

^  ■ 

c 

fj  1 

Q 

§■^91 

3  b  3  1 
^  S  1 

J,  1 

* 

oS-a 

Baptists . { 

1 

5 

4 

11 

13 

11 

8 

52 

„  General  . . 

...  1 

...1 

•  •  • 

1 

3 

3 

7 

„  General  Baptist  New  Connexion  j 

...  1 

•  •  • 

1 

...  i 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

„  Particular,  or  Calvinistic . 

1 

5 

7 

8  , 

2 

3  i 

26 

Baptists  and  Independents  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  I 

1  : 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

Bible  Christians  . 

•  •  • 

2 

6  ! 

5 

4 

2 

19 

Brethren;  including  Christian  Brethren, 

United  Christian  Brethren,  Christians, 

i 

and  Meinl>ers  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

3 

1 

1 

2  ' 

3 

10 

Free  Church  and  Free  Christian  Church 

i 

1 

2 

Friends,  or  Quakers  . 

1 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

1 

Independents,  or  Congregationalists  ... 

3 

27 

42 

32 

12 

io 

126 

Independents  and  Baptists  (see  Baptists 

and  Independents). 

I.,atter-Day  Saints,  or  Mormons . 

4 

4 

3 

8 

4 

5 

28 

Methodists : — 

Calvinistic  and  Welsh  Calvinistic  ... 

3 

4 

19 

13 

57 

96 

New  Connexion . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Primitive  . 

4 

7 

30 

61 

50 

35 

187 

Weslevan . 

6 

0m 

4 

0m 

4 

16 

11 

5 

52 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  ... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Wesleyan  Reformers . 

1 

6 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

10 

Miscellaneous : — 

All  Denominations  . 

1 

1  ••• 

1 

2 

Calvinists  . 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 1 

Nonconformists . 

i 

•  •  • 

'  1  i 

Non-St'ctarinn . 

1 

•  •  t 

1 

Protestant  Dissenters  . 

1 

1  ' 

Unionists  . 

i 

1 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren  . 

i  •  *  • 

1 

!  ... 

... 

1 ; 

Mormons  (see  Latter-Day  Saints). 

i 

1 

New  Church,  or  New  Jerusalem  Church 

1 

1 

1 

i 

•  •  • 

2 ; 

One  Holy  Catholic,  or  Apostolic  Church 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

! 

•  •  • 

1 

i  Presbyterians . 

... 

‘2 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 1 

I  „  United  . 

1 

1  ... 

... 

1 

,  Sandemanians  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,  Unitarians  . 

:  ••• 

j  ... 

1  1 

... 

2  • 

i  England  and  Wales  . 

29 

1 

*69 

1 

!i25 

1 

*169 

1 

;u8 

;,.,7 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  all  these  newly  certified  places 
are  new  places  of  worship.  They  do  not,  therefore,  indicate 
the  proj^ress  made  by  any  particular  sect.  Yet,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  notice  with  astonishment  and  feelings  partaking  of  indig¬ 
nation,  the  activity  of  the  Mormonites,  as  indicated  by  their 
luiving  opened  twenty-eight  places  during  the  last  six  months 
of  185‘2.  An  objection  may  be  made  to  the  classifying,  under 
the  generic  name  of  ‘  Methodists,’  bodies  so  entirely  distinct  in 
origin,  and  differing  so  widely,  as  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
of  Wales  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the  several  con¬ 
nexions.  The  ‘  miscellaneous’  should  either  be  distributed 
under  the  heads  to  which  they  ])roperly  belong  (when  this  can 
be  ascertained),  or  be  reduced  to  the  single  class  of  ‘  not  spe¬ 
cified,’  since  such  generic  designations  as  ‘  Nonconformists,’ 
‘  Protestant  Dissenters,’  ‘  Calvinists,’  ‘  Non-Sectarian,’  cannot 
be  regarded  as  specifications,^  and  are,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  either  deceptive  or  evasive.  It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the 
(M9  places,  *213  (nearly  a  third)  were  certified  as  belonging  to 
Congi'egationalists  (Independents  and  Haptists)  ;  but  the  largest 
ninnber  is  that  of  the  Ihimitive  Methodists — 187.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  how  many  of  these  are  new  places,  there  are 
not  the  means  of  determining. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  the  necessity  for  which  has  already 
been  explained.  The  preamble  recites  the  ]>revious  Acts,  and 
Clause  I.  repeals  the  im])erfect  Act  of  last  session  ;  jiroviding, 
however,  that  the  certifying  and  recording  thereunder  shall 
continue  to  have  force  and  effect.  Clause  II,  enacts,  that 
every  place  of  meeting  for  religious  worship  of  Protestants,  of 
lloinan  Catholics,  of  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
of  any  other  body  or  denomination,  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Registrar  General  through  the  snjierintendcnt  registrar  of  the 
district  in  which  such  place  may  be  situate.  Clause  HI.  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  record  of  all  such  certified  places,  and  abolishes 
the  certifying  to  or  registering  in  any  bislio[)s’  or  archdeacons* 
court,  or  at  any  general  or  quarter  sessions,  agreeably  to  the 
Act  of  last  year.  Clause  IV.  requires  that  all  jdaces  of  meeting 
for  religious  worshi])  heretofore  certified  and  registered  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  and  still  continuing  to  be  used  for  such  purpose 
(save  those  certified  to  the  Registrar  General  under  the 
said  Act  of  last  session),  shall  be  certified  to  the  Registrar 
General,  through  the  siqierintendent  registrars,  on  or  before 
January  1851,  or  shall  otherwise  cease  to  be  deemed  duly 

*  Anniniuns  might  denote  cither  Arminian  (or  General)  Baptibts,  or, 
Anniiiian  Methodists,  i.  e.,  Wesleyan?. 
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certified  and  registered,  unless  and  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  certified  under  this  Act.  Clause  V.  enacts,  that 
the  fee  of  ‘.^s.  (kl.  shall  be  paid  with  the  certificate  to  the  sii- 
perintendent  registrar,  in  the  case  of  any  ]dace  of  worship 
certified /or  the  Jirst  time,  (this  is  obviously  intended,  though  not 
very  clearly  ex])resscd;}  but,  in  the  case  of  any  place  of  meeting 
heretofore  certified  in  manner  required  by  law,  and  again  certi¬ 
fied  under  the  last  ])receding  enactment,  a  fee  of  Is.  only  is  to 
be  ])aid.  (  lause  VI.  requires  that,  in  the  month  of  .lanuaryin 
every  subse(pient  year,  the  minister,  or  one  of  the  deacons, 
ciders,  or  managers,  shall  sign  a  declaration,  according  to  a 
form  to  be  ])rovided,  and  left,  free  of  expense,  with  the  minister 
or  officer  of  the  place  as  above  described,  by  the  district 
registrar,  that  such  place  continues  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  religious  worshij),  and  shall  transmit  such  declaration  to  the 
Registrar  General.  Clause  VII.  is  nearly  the  same  as  Clause  HI. 
of  the  repealed  Act  of  15  and  lb  Viet ,  directing  the  annual  list 
of  certified  ]daccs  to  be  made  out  and  printed  by  the  Registrar 
General,  and  co])ies  of  the  same  to  be  sent  to  every  superinten¬ 
dent  registrar,  which  shall  be  open  to  insjicction  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  Is.  (I'he  former  Act  says,‘  without  fee.’)  Clause  Vlll. 
])rovides  that,  upon  neglect  to  transmit  the  annual  declaration 
reipiired,  the  Registrar  General  may  cause  the  record  of  such 
])lace  to  be  cancelled,  and,  if  it  has  been  registered  for  mar¬ 
riages,  to  cause  such  registry  to  be  cancelled.  IX.  The  certi¬ 
fying  and  recording  is  not  to  privilege  ])laces  not  bond  jide  used 
for  religious  worship.  X.  Kxcepts  from  the  Act  all  churches 
and  cha])els  of  the  Established  Church.  XI.  The  Registrar 
General  to  give  certificate  of  ])lace  having  been  recorded  to 
any  person  demanding  the  same,  upon  payment  of  *2s.  fid. 
XI  I.  Such  sums  to  be  accounted  for,  and  ex])enses  defrayed,  as 
provided  under  the  General  Registration  Act.  Clause  XI 11.  is  a 
very  im])ortiint  one,  as  declaring  all  past  marriages  solemnized 
in  places  registered  for  marriages,  but  not  certified  according  to 
law,  valid;  and  Clause  XIV.  provides,  that  the  existing  regis¬ 
tration  for  solemnizing  marriages  shall  be  good  and  valid  from 
the  time  of  certifying  under  the  ))resent  Act.  XV.  The  Act 
not  to  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

We  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  give  this  abstract  of  the 
Rill,  although  there  can  scarcely  arise  a  question  as  to  any  of 
its  enactments,  unless  it  be  with  regard  to  the  clause  requiring 
the  signing  of  an  annual  declaration,  that  the  certified  place  ot 
worship  continues  to  be  used  as  sucli  by  junsons  of  the  same 
religious  denomination  as  those  on  whose  behalf  it  has  hecn 
certified.  An  annual  declaration  may  be  thought  by  some  per¬ 
sons  unnecessary ;  yet,  if  an  annual  list  of  certified  places  is 
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to  bo  made  out  and  printed  by  the  Registrar  General,  it  is  not 
easy  to  show  bow  the  correctness  of  such  list  can  be  secured  by 
other  means  than  by  such  annual  declaration.  And  as  this  will 
involve  no  cost,  and  no  trouble  beyond  the  signature  and  trans¬ 
mission  by  the  ])Ost,  it  wonld  seem  to  be  the  height  of  unreason¬ 
ableness  to  object  to  the  requirement.  The  only  rational  ground 
of  objection  is  founded  upon  the  penalty  attaching  to  refusal, 
wilful  neglect,  or,  it  may  be  pleaded,  inadvertent  omission.  The 
record  of  such  ])lacc  will  be  cancelled  (as  it  ought  to  be) ;  but 
this  oin  scarcely  occur  in  the  case  of  any  ])lacc  of  worship  of 
suflicient  imj)ortancc  to  be  registered  for  the  solemnization  of 
marriage.  If  such  an  instance  were  to  occur,  it  might  be 
j)ro})er  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made  through  the  superin* 
tendent  registrar,  before  the  record  was  cancelled.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  such  registrar  to  see  that  no  marriages 
were  solemnized  in  a  place  of  worshi])  that  had  ceased  to  be 
duly  registered.  In  any  other  case,  the  ])lace  of  w  orship  struck 
off  through  the  neglect  of  the  parties  to  make  the  required  de¬ 
claration,  might,  on  their  application,  be  re-certified,  without 
any  serious  consequence,  probably,  accruing  from  their  inex¬ 
cusable  omission. 

Another  jdan  has  been  suggested  in  lieu  of  requiring  this 
annual  declaration ;  namely,  that  the  district  registrars  sliould 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  to  the 
Registrar  General  any  places  of  w  orship  w  ithin  their  district  that 
have  ceased  to  be  used  for  that  ])urpose.  We  must  confess  that 
this  does  not  appear  to  us  an  amendment  of  the  provision  in 
the  Rill.  We  should  not  like  to  entrust  the  matter  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  or  accuracy  of  a  class  of  individuals  not  always  well 
disposed  to  Dissenters.  Wilfully  false  returns  from  the  district 
registrars  might  be  prevented  by  imposing  the  same  ])enalties 
as  in  the  case  of  false  entries  of  births  or  of  deaths ;  but  mis¬ 
takes  might  easily  occur ;  as,  for  instance,  w  hen  a  ])lace  was 
temporarily  shut  up  for  repairs,  for  painting,  &c.  In  some  mere 
preaching-stations,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  intermit  reli¬ 
gious  services  during  the  winter,  or  from  causes  of  temporary 
operation,  for  weeks  or  for  months;  yet,  it  would  be  a  hardship, 
to  be  liable  to  have  the  ])lacc  reported  as  having  ceased  to  be 
used,  and  to  be  required  to  certify  it  afresh.  It  might,  j)erhaps, 
obviate  this  objection,  if  no  ])lacc  of  worshij)  were  to  be  erased 
from  the  general  register  without  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  used  for  such  ])ui  j)ose  for  the  twelvemonths  preceding. 

It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  it  is  at  all  necessary 
or  desirable,  that  the  Registrar  General  should  bedirectedand  re¬ 
quired  (as  by  Clause  VII.  of  the  j)rcsent  Bill,  and  by  Clause  ill. 
of  the  1,5  and  16  of  Viet.  c.  xxxvi.)  to  make  out  and  print  an 
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anHunlWst  of  certified  places  of  worsliip.  A  triennial  list  would 
perhaps,  sufficiently  answer  every  purjiose  ;  and  in  that  case,  a 
triennial  declaration  only  would  be  requisite,  due  notice  of 
which  being  given,  no  party  could  have  any  excuse  for  neglect¬ 
ing  to  furnish  it  in  the  inode  ])rescribed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  verbal  or  technical  criticism  u])on 
the  clauses  of  the  Hill,  but  would  suggest  one  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  Clause  XI. ;  namely,  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  every 
such  certificate  of  a  place  having  been  certified  and  recorded, 
being  duly  stamped  and  sealed,  shall  be  received  as  evidence  in 
any  civil  or  criminal  court,  that  the  place  therein  described  is 
duly  certified  ;  as  certificates  of  births  and  deaths,  scaled  by  the 
liegistrar  Generars  seal,  are  now  legal  evidence. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  recurring  to  the  re¬ 
markable  evidence  afibrded  by  the  returns  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  full  light,  of  the  irrepressible  and  expansive  force 
of  the  religious  ])rincij)le  which  constitutes  the  vitality  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Nonconformity.  The  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Establishment  is  about  14,000.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  Erotestant  ]icople  of 
this  country  have,  without  any  aid  from  the  State,  erected  for 
their  own  free  worship  considerably  more  than  that  number  of 
^separate’  buildings,  and,  though  comprising  only  the  less 
wealthy  classes  of  the  community,  have  ])rovided  for  the  sup- 
j)ort  of  the  ministers  who  preach  in  them,  a  higher  average 
sti])cud  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  humble  curates  who  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  Established  Church.  We  will  not  s])eakof  the 
power  of  the  voluntary  princij)le  to  sustain  religion,  but  we 
adduce  this  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  religion  to  sustain  the 
voluntary  principle,  l^et  it  be  recollected,  that  this  is  an 
experiment,  if  such  it  nnay  be  deemed,  or,  rather,  a  great  fact, 
of  a  centurv  and  a  half’s  duration.  No  sooner  was  tlie  iron 


])ressuro  of  intolerance  removed,  on  the  de])osition  of  .lames  11., 
than  this  spirit  of  religious  zeal  and  earnestness  began  to  mani¬ 


fest  itself.  ‘  Immediately  on  the  llevolution,’  remarks  the  Uev. 
.Tos.  Hunter,  in  a  valuable  memoir,  ‘the  whole  nonconforming 
body  was  in  action.  With  the  energy  of  people  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  liberty,  they  set  themselves  to  form 
congregations,  and  to  erect  meeting-houses,  in  every  i>art  ot 
England.  Hetween  IGHD  and  IGD.'I  was  the  chief  ])criod  of  the 
work.  Meeting-houses  arose  in  every  city,  with  the  exce})tion 
of  Ely;  in  all  the  large  towns;  in  iminy  po])ulous  villages, 
especially  those  w  hich  lay  remote  from  their  jiarish  church  ;  ami 
sometimes  in  rural  ])hices,  central  to  a  dispersed  ])0]>uhilion. 
In  a  lew  instances,  there  tcere  congregations  withont  ineethig-honses ; 
a  room  in  a  private  house,  sometimes  the  hall  of  the  mannon  of  some 
family  of  distinction,  being  their  place  of  assembly.  1  he  whole 
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number  of  congrej^jitions,  eiieli  with  its  own  minister,  founded 
in  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  liberty  granted  by  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  by  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  IJaptists,  was 
between  ONE  TiiorsAND  AND  ELEVEN  HUNDRED.  Ill  tliese  num¬ 
bers,  the  Welsh  congregations  arc  not  included.’ 

In  order  correctly  to  estimate  this  movement  of  religious 
zeal,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  what  was  the  population  of 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, — not  much 
above  five  millions.*  The  summary  of  the  certified  places  in  the 
Registrar  (icneral’s  Return  gives,  as  the  total  number  certified 
between  1688  and  1710,  of  which  any  record  exists,  8*262  houses 
or  rooms,  supposed  to  he  temjiorary,  and  2*26  permanent  build¬ 
ings  ;  together,  8188.  The  whole  of  these,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  were  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Chester,  Cumberland, 
Devon,  Dorset,  Essex,  (iloncester,  Hertford,  Lancaster,  Lei¬ 
cester,  Middlesex,  Salop,  Somerset,  Southampton,  Stafford, 
Sussex,  and  Vorlv.  Of  the  ]daces  certified,  prior  to  1711,  in 
Redford,  Bucks,  Durham,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln, 
iMonmonth,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Rutland,  Wilts,  and  (with  two  exce])tions)  Worcester, 
there  are  none  included  in  the  summary.  There  are  no  entries 
of  certificates  granted  to  Wesleyan  and  other  Arminian  Metho¬ 
dists,  of  course,  prior  to  1710;  and  only  *280  between  1741  and 
1700  (of  which  10  only  arc  described  as  permanent):  in  the 
next  decennial  ])eriod,  they  rise  to  858.  From  1800,  the 
increase  of  the  total  number  certified  is  very  remarkable;  rising 
rapidly  from  5  KH)  in  the  first  decade  of  the  ])rcscnt  century,  to 
10,161  in  the  second,  and  10,585  in  the  third.  It  then  declines 
to  74*2*2,  and,  between  18  11  and  1850,  to  5810;  although  the 
nnmhcr  of  permanent  buildings,’  in  each  of  the  decennial 
]>erio(ls  since  1811,  is  between  two  and  three  thousand.  As 
there  has  certainly  been  no  diminution  of  the  rate  of  increase 
in  chapel  extension,  this  a])parent  decline  must  he  attributable 
to  neglect  in  certifying  new*  jdaces  of  worship,  occasioned  by 
the  cessation  of  persecution.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
85,000  ])laces  certified  during  the  present  century  gives^by  no 
means  tlie  actual  aggregate.  We  strongly  recommend  to  our 
readers  to  ]nocure  this  extremely  valuable  Return  (wdiicli  may 
he  obtained  for  a  shilling),  and  study  its  contents  for  thcin- 
^^clvcs.  The  original  Returns  are  highly  curious,  and,  having 
been  carefully  hound  uj)  in  volumes,  are  open  to  public  insj)ec- 
tion,  at  the  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House.  Wo 
Rgain  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Registrar  (ieneral,  and 
to  Mr.  Mann  also,  for  the  valuable  information  which  lias  thus 
been  made  generally  accessible. 

*  In  1730,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  5,800,000. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Christ  Ian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  Exhibited  by  Dr.  .Julius 
Miiller,  Ordiiiaiy  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Jlalle- 
'\Vittenlx‘rg.  Ti-anslated  fi\»ni  the  Original  German  of  the  Third 
Improved  and  Enlarged  f^dition.  Py  William  Pulsford.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 


The  original  of  this  translation,  ‘  Die  Cliristliclie  Lidire  von 
der  Siindc,’ appeared  in  Gennanv  in  1S3J),  ^^itll  the  title — ‘  Vom 
W  esen  und  Grundeder  Siiiule’  (H)f  the  Doing  and  Grounds  of 
Sin’).  In  1811,  it  was  enlarged,  with  the  7>/-t'A'6';?Mitlc  ;  and  the 
third  edition  now  translated  in  i)art,  was  published  in  is  p)^ 
with  certain  modifications  suggested  by  the  criticism  of  other 
writers,  and  with  additional  reasons  for  maintaining  some  of 
the  ])ositions  to  which  objections  had  been  made. 

It  is,  in  all  respects,  a  work  of  extraordinary  power,  though, 
from  its  exclusively  dealing  with  German  theories  but  little 
known  here,  it  can  never,  perhaps,  receive  its  due  a])preciation 
in  tliis  country  ;  and  as  only  a  portion  of  it — two  books  out  of 
live — is  given  in  the  present  volume,  it  is  imj)0ssible  for  the 
English  reader  to  obtain  more  than  a  partial  glimpse  of  the 
entire  relation  borne  by  the  author’s  reasonings  to  the  special 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  requires,  moreover,  such  a  con¬ 
stant  efi’ort  to  transfer  the  reasonings  from  German  to  English 
methods  of  thought,  that  we  can  exj)ect  them  to  be  mastered  by 
comj)aratively  few  of  our  own  theologians.  The  learned  writer 
himself  confesses  his  ignorance  of  our  language,  and  doubts 
whether  this  work  isada])ted  to  become  translated  into  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Dritish  peo])le.  With  every  disposition  to  receive 
with  candour  the  translation  of  so  difficult  a  work,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pulsford’s  command  of  his  native 
language  is  so  far  from  being  perfect  that  we  observe  much 
clumsiness  in  the  style  of  his  preface,  a  frequent  want  ot  ex¬ 
actitude  in  his  renderings,  and  a  general  obscurity  and  inelegance 
in  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  We  wish,  too,  that  either  the 
MS.  or  the  printing  had  been  revised,  to  avoid  such  errors  as 
‘  bull-work’  for  ‘  bulwark ;’  ‘  do  not,’  in  p.  (>,  c.  *28,  which  destroys  the 
sense;  ‘Origin’  for  ‘  Origin;’  ‘  Ilyeronymus’  for  ‘Hieronymus;’ 
‘  uiiimpenetrable’  for  ‘  imjicnetrable’  (undurchdringlich)  ;  ‘ 
a-day’  for  ‘  now’-a-dayi? ;’  ‘carntatem’  for  ‘caritatem  ;’  ‘  Arnn?nian’ 
for  ‘  Arminian ;’  ‘  Dellaruunian’  for  ‘  Dellarminian ;’  ‘  Feridodden’ 
for  ‘  Feridun ;’  the  adverb  ‘  not  seldom''  for  the  adjective  ‘  infre¬ 
quent ;’  the  preposition  ‘of’  omitted  (in  p.  ^ID,  hue  1); 
*  momenta’  where  the  Latin  ‘  momentii,’  or  some  other  English 
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word,  such  as  ‘  points,'  or  ‘  tendencies,’  or ‘elements, ’  would  have 
))een  clearer  ;  ‘  orij^ineermeni’  for  ‘  origim/irement ‘  Ar/opagita’ 
for  ‘  Arcoj)agita ‘  usus  docendre’  for  ‘  us?/s  docend/,’  &c.  &c. 
Notwithstanding  these  slight  blemishes,  we  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Pulsford  in  one  of 
the  thorniest  paths  of  metaphysical  theology.  We  commend  his 
purpose  of  j)ublishiug  ‘a  brief  analysis  of  the  entire  work,’ 
exhibiting  the  logical  thread  of  its  connexion,  and  excluding 
the  extraneous  matter.  We  can  (piite  understand  his  disclaimer 
of  adlierenee  to  all  the  methods  by  which  the  author  reaches 
his  results  ;  and  we  heartily  concur  with  him  in  the  ho])e  that 
‘its  introduction  into  this  country  will  contribute  not  a  little  to 
stem  the  fast  deepening  stream  of  a  religious  j>antheistico- 
mystical  rationalism,  which  in  divers  directions  is  so  widely 
didusing  itself  among  us.’ 

Tiie  volume  consists  of  two  rooks.  The  Jirst  book  relates 
to — I.  'Idle  Realitjf  of  Sin;  its  nature  as  a  transgression  of 
law;  as  disobedience  against  God;  and  as  selfishness,  which 
last  characteristic  is  regarded  as  its  real  ])rinciple  ;  II.  'Jdie 
Imputation  of  Sin  ;  guilt  and  consciousness  of  guilt;  the  guilt  of 
man  and  his  dependence  ujxni  God.  The  stX’OND  rook  con¬ 
tains  an  examination  of  the  Principal  '11  ivories  for  the  Krphina- 
tioii  of  Sin:  metaphysical  im]>erfection  of  man;  derivation  of 
sin  from  sensationalism  ;  Schleicrmacher’s  opinion  of  the  origin 
of  sin ;  derivation  of  evil  from  the  contrasts  of  individual 
life ;  and  the  dualistic  derivation  of  evil.  Each  of  these  topics 
is  discussed  with  the  utmost  possible  acuteness  and  refinement 
of  thought;  and  numerous  cpicstions  relating  to  them  are  handled 
in  digressions,  episodes,  and  ajijiendices,  which  will  greatly 
delight  the  lovers  of  subtle  ami  elaborated  criticism  on  jiro- 
foundly  recondite  thoughts.  The  author’s  ])erfect  mastery 
ol  the  whole  field  of  discussion  enables  him  to  dissect  the 
theories  that  are  before  him  with  wonderful  success ;  while 
the  results  at  which  he  arrives  are  generally  such  as  are  familiar 
to  English  divines.  The  jicculiarity  of  the  best  (ierman  theo¬ 
logians  consists  less  in  what  they  teach  than  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  truths,  which,  as  they  would  express  it,  are  taught 
vmpiricallf^  by  us.  Their  philosophy  being,  in  its  jirinciple,  so 

*  ‘  EmpiricaV  here  means,  not  as  in  vulgar  use,  anything  false  or  <lelusive, 
hut  the  method  of  grounding  principles  on  facts  known  hy  experiment, — the 
h  posteriori  method  of  reasotiing  as  distinguished  from  the  a  priori.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  empiricoh  the  Newtonian  theory 
is  mathemuticaly  or  d  priori:  the  combination  of  both  is  the  true  philosophy— 
the  confirmation  of  the  theory  hy  the  facts,  and  the  explanation  of  the  lucts 
hv  the  theory.  In  theology,  the  distinction  would  he  expresse<l  hy  us  as  the 
difference  hetween  speculative  science,  and  knowledge  groumled  in  scripture 
and  experience. 
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diflevent  from  that  which  generally  obtains  in  this  country,  their 
scientific  theology  is  apt  to  wear,  in  our  eyes,  an  ai)j)earance 
of  inysticalness  and  unreality ;  just  as  our  attempts  in  the  same 
line  are  regarded  by  them  as  shallow,  limited,  uns])iiitual,  and 
mechanical.  Instead  of  either  aping  or  despising  the  ‘  active 
subjectivities’  of  our  neighbours,  it  ap])ears  to  us  that  we  can 
learn  much  from  them,  and  that  we  may  teach  them  something 
in  return.  In  the  ])resent  instance,  we  must  confess,  there  is 
more  profound  thinking  on  the  questions  relating  to  ‘  Moral  Evil’ 
than  in  any  other  book  we  have  studied.  Theories  that  ]mss  cur¬ 
rent  with  ])hiloso])hers  and  theologians  are  laid  bare  to  their  very 
roots,  and  their  worthlessness  is  completely  ex])osed.  Since  some 
of  these  theories  have  already  been  broached,  wilh  mischievous 
effects,  among  ourselves,  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  witli  a 
merely  superficial  and  po])ular  treatment  of  them.  Tliere  must 
be,  as  there  have  ever  lieen,  and,  we  hope,  ever  will  be,  minds 
at  work  in  hbigland  to  detect  error  in  its  ]nimary  sourtrs,  as 
well  as  in  its  remoter  consequences  and  grosser  forms ;  and  we 
know  not  of  any  department  of  theological  and  ethical  ])rin- 
ciples  in  which  these  higher  services  of  the  most  penetrating 
and  disci])lined  intellect  are  more  needed^  and  more  fruitful  of 
ultimate  benefit,  than  in  this.  It  is  for  such  students,  for  men 
who  seek  to  ground  all  their  judgments  on  foundations  belonging 
to  the  very  essence  of  their  minds,  that  Dr.  Muller  writes ;  and — 
however  dry,  mystical,  or  repulsive  his  disquisitions  may  seem  to 
minds  less  exercised  in  these  respects — these  hard  thinkers  will 
find  in  them  a  plentiful  stimulus,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions  to  inquiries  which  have  never  ceased  to  force 
themselves  on  their  attention  in  the  study  of  theology  ;  and  not 
on  their  attention  only,  but,  in  a  vague  and  ])erplexing  manner, 
on  minds  that  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  leisure  to  examine 
them  so  thoroughly  as  the  necessities  of  the  human  intellect 
demand. — For  these  reasons  we  now  lay  before  as  many  of  our 
readers  as  are  likely  to  attach  imjiortance  to  such  abstruse  dis¬ 
cussions,  a  general  summary  of  the  views  which  they  will  find 
so  laboriously  and  successfully  wrought  out  in  this  most  mas¬ 
terly  dissertation.  After  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  ])reeisc 
nature,  limits,  and  undue  pretensions  of  the  speculative,  or 
a  pr  iori  method  of  reasoning,  the  writer  a])plies  the  results  to 
speculations  which  are  strictly  theological,  and,  of  these,  to 
such  are  concerned  with  evil — showing  that — 

‘Thi  s  is  the  uiiavoidahle  stone  of  stumbling  on  which  mere  aj)riorisni 
of  thinking  must  go  to  pieces ;  and  the  investigations  ol  this  book 
hope  to  make  plain  that  the  determination,  a  priori y  to  arrive  at  the 
laiowlodge  of  evil,  is  nothing  else  than  that  which  must  ]>rove  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  very  notion  of  evil.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  is  (piitc 
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ill  order  that  the  advocates  of  tliat  pruici|>le  should  take  lively  onfeucc 
at  the  more  exact  aud  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  ;  for  it 
thiDws  an  obstacle  in  their  way,  the  existence  of  which,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  position,  they  ai*e  compelled  to  deny.  ...  A  philosophy, 
which,  by  its  theory  of  knowledge,  and  the  laws  of  its  own  method, 
de|>cndcnt  on  the  siime,  Is  never  aUe  to  do  justice  to  persomdity  and 
freedom,  and  the  method  oi their  optu'ation  as  principles  of  reality,  must 
U*  regarded  as  utterly  inimical  to  the  Christian  religion  and  theology, 
and  utterly  proventive  of  either  their  quiet  associative  progress,  or  of 
their  supplementing  each  other.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  philosophy 
which  truly  siitisfies  the  ideas  of  divine  and  human  pei'sonality  is 
natundly  allied  to  religion,  although  it  may  ever  develop  itself  at 
variance  with  individual  doctrines  of  the  same.  It  is  not  merely  the 
world-1  listorical  power  of  Christianity  which  conditions  the  possibility 
of  such  a  philosoi>liy  ;  the  very  goad  against  which  the  systems  radi¬ 
cally  inimical  to  Christianity  kick,  drives  them  forward  ;  but  the 
philosophy  wliich  siitisties  the  idea  of  divine  and  human  ]>ersonality 
linds  in  Christianity  its  positive  confirmation,  as  well  the  completion 
of  its  ])eginnings  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  systems  of  philosophy  have 
fallen  by  their  contradiction  of  Christianity  ;  they  have  not  been  able 
to  take  tirm  hold  in  the  sj)iritual  life  of  modern  times,  because  they 
could  iiot  tiiily  attach  themselves  to  the  deept‘st  and  most  i)owerful 
root  of  the  same.  If  philosojdiy  only  once  succeed  in  finding  for  this 
attachment  the  immovable  point  of  sup])oi*t,  it  will  then  also  h.avo 
tasks  which  will  not  permit  it  to  rest,  both  for  the  completion  of  its 
system,  ami  for  the  ever  deepening  penetmtion  into  the  individual 
Spheres  of  knowledge  ;  but  it  will  no  longer,  like  Penelope^  be  under 
the  necessity  of  ever  anew  beginning  its  web. — But  such  a  philosophy 
docs  not  furnish  the  basis  of  Christian  faith,  which  indeed  possesses  in 
itself  the  absolutely  sutlicicnt  ground  of  its  certitude*,  and  iuu.st  have 
entirely  renounced  itself  before  it  could  receive  its  gi’oiind  of  certitude 
from  ]>hilosophy.’ — pp.  10 — 21. 

‘  W  hen  only  such  a  philosophy  of  Christian  theism  shall  be  found, 
which  shall  know  just  as  well  how  purely  to  express  the  idea  of  per- 
sonahty,  as  to  jn’eserve  the  certain  results  oi  the  scientific  culture  of  the 

— which,  without  depreciating  honourable  attempts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  we  must  still  rogard  as  a  postulate — then,  of  course,  dogmatic 
theology  will  be  able  to  free  itself  of  many  elements,  which  it  is  now 
obliged  to  take  up  into  its  sphere ;  but  without  therefore  losing  its 
position  as  a  separate  science  in  distinction  from  idiilosophy.  In  that 
cast*  dogmatic  theology  would  only  have  the  task  of  teaching  the  facts 
ot  the  sivving  revelation  of  G<xl,  and  its  result  arising  from  its  nature 
in  humanity,  without  lx‘ing  obliged  to  enter  ujion  the  development  of 
the  general  inouunUa  (truths)  of  religious  knowleilge,  which  constitute 
its  in*esupjx>sition.’ — p.  22. 

We  have  given  these  extracts  for  the  ])ur]iose  of  introducing 
our  readers  to  the  author’s  course  of  thought,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  the  views  taken  by  a  German  divine  of  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  the  Christian  faith. 
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Dr.  Miiller  speaks  of  sin  as  ‘  a  nightly  shadow  which  darkens 
every  circle  of  human  life,  and  which  we  ever  anew  behold  swal¬ 
lowing  uj)  its  fairest  and  brightest  forms.’  He  appeals  to  all 
men  for  the  reality  of  this  dreadful  evil,  which  is  not  a  necessity 
of  nature,  but  a  self-willed  opposition  to  an  imperative  and 
recognised  moral  law ;  not  a  disease,  but  a  blameworthy  fault; 
not  merely  a  violation  of  order,  but  a  disobedience  to  a  Heing, 
of  whose  will  the  law  is  the  expression, — ‘  the  estrangement  of 
man  from  God,  in  the  want  of  love  to  Him  ;  not,  however,  a 
bare  negation,  but  a  positive.  ‘  The  evil,  therefore,  which  man, 
in  his  sin,  ])uts  in  the  place  of  God,  can  be  no  other  than  his 
own  self.  This  individual  self,  and  its  gratification,  he  makes 
the  highest  end  of  his  life.  His  striving  in  all  the  dillerent 
forms  and  directions  of  sin,  ever  has  self  ultimately  in  view* ; 
the  inmost  nature  of  sin,  the  princijdc  determining,  and  ])erva(ling 
it,  in  all  its  forms,  is  selfishness,'  ]).  18().  The  illustration  of 
the  truth  thus  simply  cx])ressed  spreads  over  many  pages,  rich 
in  critical  examinations  of  op])osing  theories  and  minor  discus¬ 
sions  of  closely  related  cjuestions,  that  could  neither  be  con¬ 
densed  nor  selected  without  doing  injustice  to  the  fulness  and 
power  of  the  style,  which  combines  the  closest  possible  vigour 
of  argument  with  the  amplitude  and  rij)eness  of  an  almost 
poetic  fancy,  guided  throughout  by  a  healthy  s[)irit  of  C’hristian 
morality,  indignantly  rebuking  the  sinner,  while  it  trium])hantly 
destroys  the  so])hisms  by  which  he  would  extenuate  his  sin. 

In  discoursing  on  guilt,  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  Dr. 
Miiller  demolishes  the  dangerous  fallacy  which  w’ould  coniouud 
the  moral  with  the  aesthetic,  the  good  with  the  beautiful,  the 
commission  of  sin  with  the  violation  of  good  taste.  Sin  is  not 
only  in  us,  but  from  us.  It  is  condemned  as  being  our  own. 
We  condemn  ourselres  when  our  consciousness  of  it  is  awakened. 
We  then  feel  an  abiding  unworthiness.  We  recognise  our  obli¬ 
gation  to  render  satisfaction  to  the  inviolable  nnijesty  ot  the 
law,  and  of  the  lawgiver. 


‘  It  must  ho  admitted  that  guilt  is  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and 
more  w’idely  (Utilised  than  its  consciousness  in  man;  guilt  is  not  always 
a  con.seious  condition  of  the  subject,  even  when  he  is  under  both  its 
arrest  and  responsibility:  it  sleejis  in  innumerable  cases;  and  only  there 
can  bo  wakened — nut  merely  as  a  reprover  of  individual  crimes,  but 
as  a  testimony’  of  an  opjK>sition  j>ervading  the  entire  nature  (»t  its 
.«mbject  against  the  holv  arrangements  of  life,  where  the  spirit  is  no 
longer  fetteri^d  )»y’  the  trammels  of  moral  obtusiuiess  and  inditferenee. 
But  even  where  there  is  wanting  in  the  .'dinner  a  real  eonsciou>ness  ot 
guilt,  there  is,  neverth(‘les.s,  not  wanting  to  him  a  feeling  which  we 
must  n'gard  as  a  germ  of  the  same.  He  may’  be  free  from  a}>jKilhng 
w  ickedne.s.s,  but  so  long  a.s  he  continue.s  to  live  in  the  service  ot  his 
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passions  and  Sidtish  intoivsts,  he  is  not  truly  at  one  with  hiuiself;  a 
dark  present iinent  tells  him  that  the  sphere  in  which  he  lives  is  not 
his  true  home;  there  oceur  to  him  moments  in  which  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  warns  him  of  the  fatal  ground  on  which  he  stands.  The 
service  of  sin  can  never  give  freedom  to  the  hreast,  hut  only  contine 
it  in  narrower  limits. 

‘  Ihit  when  the  real  consciousness  of  guilt  breaks  forth  from  this 


dark  germinal  concealment,  then  we  possess  actual  j)roof  that  sin  doe.s 
not  yet  pervade  the  entire  moral  existence;  the  self-condemnation  in 
the  evil  conscience  is  the  elllux  of  the  acrpiiescence  which  man  is 
obligeil  involuntarily,  nay,  often  in  opposition  to  his  will,  in  his  inmost 
consciousness,  to  give  to  the  contents  of  the  law.  Even  when  man  has 


resigiu'd  himstdf  uj)  to  the  service  of  sin,  it  does  not  lose  for  him,  so 
long  as  it  remains  short  of  the  climax  of  its  j>ervei’ted  development, 
the  character  of  a  foreign  i)ower,  which,  although  resident  in  him  only 
by  his  own  self-determination,  nevertheless  divides  him  from  himself, 
and  .sets  him  at  variance  with  himself.  The  consciousness  of  guilt  has 


this  remarkable  two-sidedncss:  on  the  one  hand,  it  ascribes  siti  to  the 


J'Jijo  of  man,  makes  the  person  resi>onsible  for  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
immediately  on  it.^  existence,  it  reveals  a  concealed  tendeuct/  of  j)erson~ 
aliti/,  vjhich  attaches  to  the  law  of  God,  and  directs  itself  condemningly 
agaiu.st  the  endeavours  and  conduct  of  the  .seltish  Ego.  The  true 
es.sence  of  the  Ego,  which  is  only  able  to  realize  itself  in  fellowship 
withCJod,  and  di.stingui.shes  itself  from  sin  as  from  a  foreign  element,  i.s 
at  variance  with  the  emiurical  condition  of  the  Ego,  according  to  which 

it  must  look  u}>on  sin  as  its  own . The  trouble  and  anguish 

which  the  remonstrances  of  this  con.sciousne.ssexcite.s,  the  inward  unrest 


which  sometimes  seizes  the?  slave  of  sin,  are  j>roofs  that  he  has  not  got 
«|uite  broken  away  from  Uod.  If  sin  bo  a  struggle  of  the  creature  to 
t(‘ar  it.self  from  God,  this  struggle  is  not  only  for  ever  outwardly  fruit¬ 
less,  but  inwardly  it  has  failed  of  its  eml,  so  long  as  the  consciousnes.s 
of  guilt  is  not  utterly  extinguishe<l.’ — j)}).  -24,  22G. 

The  theoreticiil  treatment  of  this  guiltiness  of  man,  both  by 
modern  ])hilosopbers  and  by  the  ej)ic  and  tragic  poets  of  (ireece, 
is  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  elementary  constitution  of 
the  mind,  and  contradictory  to  all  just  conce])tions  of  the 
‘creative  eiricicncy  of  (iod.’  In  like  manner  the  aiilbor  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  retained  by  tbe  older  reformers 
ot  the  ‘  conenrsns  dei  generalise  with  a  sjiecial  consideration  of 
its  incongruity  with  the  doctrine  of  tbe  judgment  of  (iod,  and 
that  of  7'edcmptwn.  The  wide  bearing  of  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  on  some  fashionable  opinions  in  tbe  domains  both  of 
iheologv  and  of  jnrisjirndence^  need  sciircely  to  be  ])ointed 
out:  — 

‘If  the  common  opinion  witc  correct,  that  the  design  of  punish- 
iiiont  altogether  lav  in  the  iinjirov^nieot  ot  the  otfeiider,  it  would, 
iuihsid,  make  clear  the  <lirect  connexion  of  the  notiem  of  punishment 
with  that  of  sin,  but  not  with  that  of  ynilt.  The  consideration  keeps 
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entirely  to  this,  that  by  the  aid  of  punishment  something  which  ought 
not  to  be — sin — is  to  be  removed  from  man;  the  moment  (element)  that 
man  is  the  responsible  aiUlior  of  this,  which  is  to  be  removeil — the  basis 
of  the  notion  of  guilt — does  not  all  ap{)eai'.  But  this  opinion  of  the 
design  of  punishment  jast  rests  upon  the  ayn/oundimj  of  the  notion  of 
punishment  with  tIuU  of  chastisement.  Chastisement  has  entiivly  the 
improvement  of  the  pupil  for  its  object;  punishment  the  actual  mani¬ 
festation  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  not  been  really  injured  by 
rebellion  against  it.  .  .  .  Chastisement,  as  such,  has  its  end  entirely 
in  the  individual  subject;  punishment,  as  snch — for  it  is  a  matter  self- 
evident  that  it  may  unite  with  itself  the  element  of  chastisement — 
has  to  maintain  the  universal  against  the  individual. . . .  As  to  the  Divine 
punishment,  its  real  design  can  so  much  the  less  l>e  the  improvement  of 
the  punislie<l,  since  this,  indeed,  is  just  the  end  of  redemption,  rt‘gaiiled 
in  the  full  truth  of  its  notion.  If  now  punishment  were  means  adapted 
to  this  end,  redemjitioii  would  not  be  requisite,  or  rather  iuvei-sely, — it* 
this  end  is  to  be  attained  by  redemption,  what  purpose  is  answered  by 
severe  means  of  punishment]  Or  iire  wo  thus,  j>erhaps,  to  conceive  of 
the  relation,  that  when  redemi)tion  is  not  able  to  effect  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  man,  he  must  be  bi'ought  to  this  end  by  punishment  ^  But 
then  it  would  follow  that  punishment  is  a  moiv  powerful  means  of  re¬ 
generation  than  i*edemptioii.’ — p.  2G2. 

The  review  of  the  church  development  of  doctrine  shows  how 
Orig(ui,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Bradwardine,  Luther,  and  the  other  reformers,  regarded  this 
matter ;  and  though  severe  criticism  detects  in  their  views  not  a 
little  metaphysical  perplexity,  it  is  made  sufncicntly  ])huu  that 
while  the  most  energetic  Christianity  was  found  compatible  with 
the  speculations  of  earlier  theologians,  some  of  those  very  specu¬ 
lations,  when  traced  to  their  principle,  and  jiressed  to  their 
logical  consequences,  by  the  modern  German  philosophy, 

‘  cannot  scientifically  develop  themselves  without  leading  to 
pantheism.' 

We  have  no  desire  at  present  to  follow  Dr.  Muller  through 
his  triumphant  discussion  of  theories,  professing  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil.  The  more  >ve  read  and  think  on 
that  subject,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  >ve  are  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  faculties  for  reaching  its  determination.  The 
author  himself  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  for  he 
says, — ‘  We  will  not  here  decide  whether  perhaps  it  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  very  notion  of  sin,  that  a  solution  is  not  to  be 
expected  which  absolutely  abolishes  the  enigma  as  such.’  M  e 
nevertheless  agree  with  him  wdien  he  adds, — ‘  But  if  the  con¬ 
sideration  be  only  able  to  lead  us  to  sec  that^  and  wlaji  such  a 
solution  is  impossible  which  converts  the  dark  abyss  in  which 
sin  is  brought  forth  into  light  and  clearness,  this  result  must 
indeed  be  in  the  highest  degree  profitable  for  the  better  under- 
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standing  of  man,  his  eternal  destiny,  and  the  relations  of  his 
present  condition  to  the  same.’  What  he  requires  in  theories 
for  solving  this  ‘  enigma’  is,  that  they  shall  not  contradict  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  form  of  sin ;  and 
that  they  shall  harmonize  both  with  the  social  consciousness  of 
man,  and  with  the  revelations  of  the  divine  word. 

Tim  first  theory  brought  to  this  reasonable  test  is  that  which 
Leibnitz  so  cautiously  developed  in  his  ‘  Thcodicoe,’  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  of  llotherham, 
in  his  ‘  Equity  and  Sovereignty,’  and  other  works.  The  germ 
of  tliis  theory  lies  in  the  notion  of  imperfection,  as  necessarily 
involved  in  that  of  a  created  being — the  famous  causa  deficiens. 
This  metaphysical  imperfection  may  be  regarded  either  as 
neccssitathiri  sin,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  sin  is  contradicted  ; 
or  merely  as  supplying  the  ground  for  the  possibility  of  sin,  in 
which  case,  the  actual  cause  of  the  possible  becoming  real  must 
be  found  in  God,  which  contradicts  the  moral  consciousness  in 
man,  and  is  not  a  solution,  but  a  metaphysical  statement  of  the 
problem,  that  problem,  however,  being  not  metaphysical,  but 
ethical.  The  conception  of  evil  as  simple  privation,  in  this 
tlieory,  is  but  a  partial  view  of  the  matter,  happily  exposed  by 
saying,  ‘  to  resolve  to  dismiss  a  problem  on  which  for  thousands 
of  years  the  deepest  minds  have  laboured  summarily — with 
Spinoza  explaining  it  as  a  nonentity — as  not  existing — certainly 
appears  more  like  a  desertion  than  a  solution  of  the  same.’ — 
p.  312.  Neither  consciousness  nor  scripture  can  be  satisfied 
with  such  philosophy,  and  therefore  it  can  find  no  place  in  a 
true  theology. 

The  second  theory — treating  sin  ns  having  in  it  not  only  that 
which  is  negative,  but  also  that  which  is  positive — traces  its 
origin  in  the  dominant  power  of  sensational  nature  over  the  spirit. 
ThRt  our  susceptibility  of  sensations  from  the  outward  world 
is  not  itself  evil  will  be  at  once  acknowledged ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  be  denied  that — in  some  forms  of  sin — the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  sensational  over  the  rational  and  moral  capa¬ 
cities  of  our  being  is  manifest ;  but  the  moral  consciousness 
takes  to  itself  the  blame  of  this  disorder,'  and  the  real  question 
is,  how  came  the  higher  faculty  which  we  term  will  to  deter¬ 
mine,  contrary  to  its  own  law,  to  choose  this  disorder,  to  abandon 
its  own  freedom  and  authority.  Besides,  there  are  forms  of 
sin  quite  independent  of  an  inordinate  sensation,  to  which  the 
theory  can  have  no  application  ;  so  that  it  must  be  rejected  as 
altogether  insufficient  to  explain  the  difficulty  with  which  it 
professes  to  grapple  :  indeed,  it  never  touches  it,  for  it  relates 
to  a  supposed  case  of  suffering — not  to  the  actual  case  of  sin¬ 
ning.  The  theory  resolves  itself  eventually  into  fatalism,  and 
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thus  is  directly  opposed  to  the  real  nature  of  sin,  as  previouslv 
ascertained.  The  apparent  sanction  derived  for  tliis  theory, 
from  certain  passages  relating  to  ‘  the  flesh''  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  entirely  removed  by  critical  and  extensive  considera¬ 
tion  of  tlie  passages  themselves.  The  refined  speculations  both 
of  Kant  and  of  Schleiermacher,  tending  to  a  conclusion  similar 
to  that  of  the  theory  no>Y  considered,  are  dealt  with  in  their  own 
way,  and  amply  refuted. 

The  third  tlieory  for  explaining  the  origin  of  sin  is  described 
as  ‘  the  derivation  of  sin  from  the  contrasts  of  individual  life,' — a 
description  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader  by  so  brief  an  explanation  as  the  longest  for 
which  we  have  s])ace  in  this  paper:  even  Dr.  Muller’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  it  in  his  ‘  re])icsentative  sketch,’  which  is  very  skilful  and 
condensed,  would  fill  about  six  of  such  pages  as  these,  d'he  re¬ 
lations  of  light  to  darkness,  and  the  opposition  of  forces  in  the 
growth  of  jilants,  are  re))rcsented  as  analogous  to  the  relation 
between  good  and  evil,  being  the  relation  of  natural  antitheses,  or 
polarities.  The  germs  of  such  a  theory,  closeh’  allied  to  (gnos¬ 
ticism  and  ManichaDism,  are  found  in  the  w  ritings  of  Lactantius, 
Scottis,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Leibnitz,  Schleiermacher, 
and  of  all  the  holders  of  that  optimism  which  ‘  makes  not  merely 
the  jiossihilit^,  but  also  the  reality  of  evil  the  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  greatest  possible  perfection  of  the  world.’  It  is 
pushed  to  its  extreme  point  by  Blasche,  who  in  18*27  published 
a  work  entitled  ‘  Das  Hose  im  Einklange  mil  der  Weltordnung.* 
— (‘  Evil  in  Unison  with  the  Plan  of  the  World’) — a  work  which 
presents  under  new  modifications  the  ftindamental  thought  in 
the  jihilosophics  both  of  Schelling  and  of  Hegel.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  theory  are  urged  with  a  keenness  of  criticism,  and  a 
vigour  of  reasoning  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  cultivated 
intellect  not  to  be  delighted  ;  the  true  is  separated  from  the  false 
with  a  clearness  of  perception  and  a  strength  of  discrimination 
belonging  only  to  the  highest  order  of  human  intelligence  in 
its  most  athletic  efforts.  He  demonstrates  that  evil  is  not  a 
contrast,  such  as  science  recognises  in  the  reciprocal  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  nature,  but  the  real  opposition  against  the 
and  that  the  attempt  to  carry  such  analogies  into  the  relations 
of  evil  to  good  betrays  an  utter  blindness  to  the  characteristic 
•of  all  moral  relations  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
})hysical.  .  .  .  ‘  The  variance  of  man  w  ith  God  is  not  to  be 
theoretically  discovered,  but  can  only  he  experienced,  therefore  is 
not  a  momentum  of  a  necessary  process,  but  absolutely  an  act 
of  arbitrariness.’ — p.  440. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  regret  at  being  compelled  to  compress 
the  noble  chajiter  in  which  Dr.  Mliller  exhibits  the  fourth  theory 
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of  the  origin  of  evil — the  dnalistic — the  shortest,  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  volume.  The 
theory  supposes  an  eternal  absolute  evil  co-existent  with  the 
‘  eternal  absolute  good,’  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  thongli  not 
with  perfect  accuracy,  an  evil  God  co-existent  with  the  Good. 
The  author  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  this,  from  the 
very  nature  of  good  and  of  evil,  the  former  being  independent  of 
evii,  but  the  latter  necessarily  pre^snpposiny  the  former.  Such 
an  impossible  theory  likewise  contradicts  our  moral  conscious¬ 
ness.  l^^vil  is  that  which  ought  not  to  be  :  to  speak  of  it  as,  in 
any  sense,  absolutely  original  is,  therefore,  self-contradictory, 
that  is  to  say,  strictly  absurd.  We  conclude  with  a  fine  pas¬ 
sage  w’hich  displays  the  hollowmess  of  all  the  pantheistic 
notions  underlying  not  only  this,  but  all  the  foregoing  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  origin  of  evil,  while  it  refreshes  us  by  its  majestic 
assertion  of  true  Christian  doctrine:  — 

‘  The  good,  the  positive  negation  and  denial  of  which  constitutes  the 
evil — evil,  is  not  at  all  the  mere  realitv,  but  the  inmost  beins:  of 
ethicid  good — lo\^e.  If,  in  the  depths  of  our  moml  consciousness, 
evil  reveals  itself  not  merely  as  an  irrationality,  emptiness,  notliing- 
ness,  but  as  something  fearful  and  hon-ible,  as  a  streaming  source 
of  thousand-fold  woes,  this  will  not  be  truly  intelligible  to  us  so 
long  as  the  Etenial  primitive  Being  from  w'hom  man,  in  evil,  turns 
himself  away,  is  conceived  of  only  as  absolute  substance,  as  the  most 
real  of  aU  being,  and  the  like.  But  the  very  pith  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  is  just — that  the  very  God  who  is  the  absoliite  Being, 
and  contains  in  Himself  the  ground  of  all  other  reality,  is  at  the  same 
time  persoYicdily  aiul  love.  It  is  only  now,  since  w’e  recognise  that 
mail,  in  evil,  opposes  the  holiest  love  by  a  will  of  separation  and  of 
enmity,  that  the  peculiar  chai’acter  of  our  moral  consciousness  in  re¬ 
lation  to  evil — the  deep  abhorrence  which  can  only  there  dLsap})ear 
where  this  consciousness  is  learned— -disco vei's  itself;  it  is  only  now 
that  the  feelings  of  shame,  of  reixiiitance,  of  anxiety,  of  conscience, 
find  their  true  significance.  Were  not  God  Love,  there  might,  indeed, 
1x5  badness,  nothingness — but  not  evil.’— p.  447. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  resume  our  notice  of  this  truly  magni¬ 
ficent  work  as  soon  as  the  translator  presents  it  to  us  entire  in  an 
English  dress.  As  Mr.  Pulsford  has  given  no  intimation  of  the 
contents  of  the  second  volume,  we  may  as  w'ell  inform  the 
reader  that  three  books  remain  to  be  translated,  viz., — the 
third,  w’hich  discusses  at  great  length  what  the  author  styles 
the  possibility  of  sin,  involving  its  consideration  wdth  reference 
to  the  freedom  of  moral  agency ;  the  fourth  book,  on  ‘  The 
Diffusion  of  Sin ih^ffth,  and  last,  on  ‘  The  Development  of 
Sin  in  the  Individual.’ 
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Art.  VIII. — Adih'ess’of  the  Society  of  the  Frieiuls  of  Italy.  Published  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Society,  10,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  1851. 
2.  Monthly  Record  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy  f/i'  March 
1853. 

It  was  premature  to  call  the  recent  insurrection  at  Milan  deci¬ 
sively  a  failure.  A  failure  in  one  respect  it  certainly  was.  It 
failed  in  producing  the  cfTect  immediately  intended — a  universal 
rising  of  tlie  Italians  against  their  oppressors.  As  the  intended 
signal  and  beginning  of  a  struggle  which  was  to  go  on  con¬ 
tinuously  until  there  should  be  a  fair  decision  of  the  question 
whether  the  Italians  at  the  present  moment  are  a  match  for  the 
Austrians  at  the  present  moment,  the  insurrection  in  the  ca])ital 
of  Lombardy  fcav  a  failure.  But  that  insurrection — that  hint 
at  an  insurrection,  as  it  may  be  rather  called — has  had  otlier 
effects.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  it  may  not  after  all, 
if  not  obviously  and  literally,  at  least  by  a  necessary  moral  con¬ 
nexion,  prove  the  beginning  of  precisely  such  a  movement  in 
Italy  as  it  was  meant  to  inaugurate.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  present  year  will  pass  by  without  some  more 
general  movement  in  Italy — to  which  more  general  movement 
the  affair  of  February  last  in  Milan  will  then  appear  to  have 
been  an  indispensable  antecedent.  The  sudden  escape  of 
volcanic  lava  at  one  point  of  the  covering  crust  may  seem  as 
suddenly  to  have  ceased,  and  yet  this  very  taste  of  the  upper 
air  may  help  to  agitate  the  subterranean  mass  for  a  speedy  and 
more  extended  explosion.  This,  wx  say,  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  as  to  one  important  effect  of  the  attempted  insurrection 
at  Milan  there  can  even  now  be  no  doubt.  That  attempted 
insurrection  has  reopened  the  European  question.  Ithasrc- 
jdaced  the  case  of  Italy,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it,  on  the 
desks  of  our  statesmen.  It  has  taught  tyrants  that  they  shall 
have  no  rest  It  has  spread  abroad,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
beginning  to  be  thought  by  even  the  most  reluctant  that  all  was 
stable  for  the  present  in  the  state  of  Europe,  the  conviction  that 
all  is  unstable.  It  has  once  more  impressed  upon  the  world, 
what  they  were  beginning  to  doubt,  that  there  can  be  no  ordtT 
where  there  is  no  progress,  and  that  the  boasted  order  which  is 
eflected  by  bayonets  and  garrisons  is  a  thing  which  histor}’^ 
laughs  at  and  a  moment  may  tear  into  shreds.  It  has  thus 
arrested  amongst  us  a  manifest  tendency  to  political  Sad- 
duceeism,  to  despair  in  those  doctrines  as  to  the  social  future 
of  nations  which  were  conceived  a  while  ago  to  be  established 
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truths.  And  this  it  has  done,  above  all,  by  reminding  us  of 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  man  among  us  who  does  believe  in 
the  resurrection.  Once  more  the  name  of  Mazzini  is  on  the 
lips  of  all  Europe;  once  more  his  olive  countenance  is  present 
in  the  imagination  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Unrecognised  by 
our  professional  and  aristocratic  statesmen,  standing  out  of  the 
pale  of  courts  and  cabinets,  performing  his  work,  and  conducting 
his  correspondence,  not  in  official  saloons,  but  here  and  there  as 
chance  may  lead  him,  the  hero  of  the  Roman  republic  has  shown 
that  in  his  hands  also  there  still  lies  a  power  to  aflect  and  startle 
Europe.  We  talk  of  tendencies — there  always  is  a  tendency 
where  there  is  a  man  with  an  indestructible  purpose.  So  long 
as  Mazzini  still  walks  the  earth,  so  long  as  the  tenacious  soul 
is  not  killed  out  of  his  perishable  body,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
Europe  to  another  state  of  things  than  exists  at  ])resent.  The 
tyrants  know  this,  and  would  buy  his  life  with  gold  ;  the  peoples 
know  this,  and  pray  for  his  preservation.  What  his  own  thoughts 
at  this  moment  may  be  we  know  not.  For  a  while  desjiondency 
may  have  come  upon  him,  and  he  may  have  sat  in  his  Swiss 
retreat  melancholy  and  disheartened  amid  the  ashes  of  his 
recent  scheme  ;  but  even  then  it  must  have  been  his  proud  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that,  if  his  scheme  had  had  no  other  result,  it 
had  at  least  been  true  to  the  purpose  of  his  whole  life,  which  has 
been  one  continued  protest  against  the  spirit  of  political  Sad- 
ducceism.  Already,  however,  we  believe,  the  despondency  must 
be  gone ;  and  out  of  the  very  ashes  on  which  he  gazed,  new 
hopes  and  new  visions  must  be  rising  to  his  view\ 

The  Milan  insurrection,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
a])preciatcd  in  this  country.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  as 
exact  an  interpretation  of  the  affair  as  the  information  w’e  have 
acquired  enables  us  to  put  together ;  and  to  this  we  shall  append 
such  general  considerations  connected  with  the  affair  and  its 
consequences,  as  it  seems  desirable  that  liberal  men  among 
ourselves  should  be  beginning  to  entertain. 

That  a  revolution  is  desirable  in  Italy,  a  revolution  of  some 
kind  or  other  that  would  have  the  effect  of  emancipating  the 
Italians  from  the  thraldom  which  now  oppresses  them — this,  it 
may  be  assumed,  is  a  belief  common  to  all  with  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  any  argument  on  this  or  any  other  subject. 
It  requires  but  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  Italy,  to  enable  any  man  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence  or  of  ordinary  heart  to  say  most  conscientiously  that  he 
believes  this.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  succinct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Italy  addressed  to  the  English  public  by  a 
society  w  hich  has  charged  itself  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
Italian  question  alive  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen : — 
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‘  What  is  Italy  ?  Italy  is  a  country  half  as  large  again  as  Great 
Britain,  naturally  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  and  historically 
the  most  glorious,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  inhabited  at  present  by 
upwaixls  of  twenty-four  millions  of  human  beings,  as  finely  organized 
as  any  that  the  world  can  show,  one  in  race,  one  in  language,  one  in 
all  the  great  features  of  national  character,  one  in  the  memories,  and 
above  all  in  the  sufferings  of  the  past,  one  in  aspiration  towards  the 
future.  There  are  not  gi*eater  ethnographical  differences  between  the 
Italians  of  localities  the  most  distant  from  each  other  than  there  ai-e 
Ijetween  the  Englishmen  of  different  English  counties,  or  between  the 
Frenchmen  of  different  French  departments ;  and  what  petty  local 
jealousies  did  exist  between  Italian  cities  and  neighbourhoods  have 
either  disj^pf^eared  or  are  fast  disappeaidng  under  the  influence  of  a 
common  national  patriotism.  These  twenty-four  millions  of  Italians 
arc  divided  into  seven  states  under  separate  masters.  In  one  of  these — 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory',  counting  a  population  of  between 
five  and  six  millions — a  band  of  Gennans,  strangers  to  the  soil  and  its 
jreople,  hold  the  rule,  maintaining  it  by  means  of  barbarian  soldier's, 
collected  froirr  Cerrtr-al  and  Eastenr  EurojK?,  and  scattered  in  garrisons 

thr'ough  the  towns  and  cities . In  the  other  states,  the  native 

ruler's,  generally  of  foreigrr  descent,  arx^,  either  willingly  or  |)erfor'ce, 
the  slaves  of  the  same  Austrian  power,  governing  in  its  interest  and 
according  to  its  maxims.  In  Piedmont  alone,  in  corrseqrtence  of  the 
recent  revolutions,  Ls  ther'e  any  real  degree  of  irrdependence  or  any 
appixrach  to  political  freedonr  ;  and  even  now  there  hangs  over  that 
country  the  threat  of  Austr-ian  irrvasiorr,  unless  it  shall  retrogr'adc 
arrd  be  as  it  w’as.  Irr  the  kingdom  of  Nai)les,  counting  nearly  six 
millions  of  irdrabitants,  a  sovei'eign,  appoirrted,  as  the  theor'y  is,  to  bo 
the  she}>her'd  of  these  millions,  prowls  among  them  like  a  human  w’olf. 
Irr  the  Papal  States,  wdth  tw'o  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  the 
sj>ecial  misery  of  ecclesiastic  r'lrle,  lacer'ating  the  very  heart  and  demo¬ 
ralizing  the  veiy^  conscience  of  the  people,  is  superadded  to  the  horror 
of  secitlar  desjrotisrrr.  In  Tuscany  and  the  smaller  states,  it  is  no  better. 
Nowhere  in  all  Italy,  save  now  par*tly  among  the  Piedmontese,  can  a 
man  think,  si>eak,  or  act,  as  a  being  made  irr  the  image  of  God.  Fr'om 
one  end  of  that  noble  |)errir>sula  to  the  other,  a  contirruoirs  netw  ork  of 
foreign  domination,  native  official  tyr'anny  in  the  service  of  the  foreigner, 
and  priestly  bigotry*  co-oper'iiting  for  ends  of  its  owui,  is  nailed  down 
over  a  prostrate  and  struggling  jreople. — Let  Engli.shmen  but  make  the 
ca.se  their  ow’u.  Let  them  imagirre  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil  of  England 
irr  posscssiorr  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia — govei'ned  in  his  name  by  Eussian 
frrnctionaries,  and  gar'risoricd  by  soldier's  iir  Bussian  uniform.  Let 
thenr  suppose  the  w'ealth  of  this  ^rortion  of  England  drained  aw'ay  to 
fill  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter'sburg,  its  young  merr  levied  to  sci'ac  in 
the  armies  of  the  Czar  in  other  lands,  its  cour-ts  of  justice  subjected  to 
Bussian  control,  its  schools  and  colleges  regirlated  by  Bussian  sui)cr- 
intendents,  its  literary*  merr  under  Bir.«siair  censor'shij),  all  the  journals 
suppressed  with  the  exccptioir  of  an  official  Bussiarr  Gazette  or  two,  its 
very  catechisms  and  gr'anirnars  tinctured  to  the  Bussiatr  taste,  public 
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meetings  of  cveiy  kind  prohibited,  tlie  streets  patrolled  by  Ru&sian 
sentinels,  and  every  English  man,  woman,  child,  and  thing  at  the  mercy 
of  Russian  insolence.  Let  them  farther  fancy  that  the  rest  of  tliis 
A^Tetched  island  of  Great  Britain  were  divided  into  six  or  seven  other 
states,  governed  absolutely  by  dukes  or  princes,  the  liveried  seiwants  of 
the  Czar,  and  in  constant  communication  with  the  court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  .  .  .  And  fancying  all  this,  let  Englishmen  fancy  what  they  would 
in  these  circumstances  do.  Conspii-e — in  the  name  of  freedom,  and  of 
all  that  is  holy,  conspire ;  organise,  and  combine,  and  scheme,  and  plot, 
and  dig  underground  through  the  whole  of  England,  if  they  could,  one 
vast  coimected  mine  of  free  association  ;  watch  the  ripe  hour  of  action; 
ami  then,  rising  in  a  mass,  put  a  torch  to  the  ready  train,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  blow  Russian  and  Despot  and  all  their  accursed  trappings  and 
machinery  out  of  the  land  together  !  That  is  what  every  Englishman 
with  a  soul  in  his  body  will  say  that  Englishmen  would  do.  That  is' 
what  many  even  of  those  thoughtless  Englishmen  who  now  malign  poor 
Italy  for  acting  in  the  same  manner,  would  be  among  the  tirst  to 
advise.* — ‘  Address  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy.’ 

Men,  we  repeat,  who  do  not  respond  to  these  considerations 
are  men  whom  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  on  any  practical  sub¬ 
ject.  We  can  conceive  but  one  mode  of  thinking,  entitled  to 
be  called  respectable,  that  could  have  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion  in  accepting  such  views  in  the  strongest  form  in  which 
they  could  be  expressed, — that  mode  of  thinking,  namely, 
which  sees  nothing  as  either  wrong  or  right  in  history,  but 
everything  as  equally  necessary.  ‘  If  the  Austrians  are  mas¬ 
ters  of  Italy,*  say  some,  ‘  this  fact  has  been  brought  about  by 
some  necessary  train  of  circumstances  in  the  past,  and  it  has 
some  necessary  meaning  as  regards  the  future.  Nations  arc 
factitious  things ;  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  but  has  at 
some  period  or  other  had  a  foreign  ingredient  dominant  in  it ; 
and  if  the  Austrians  can  keep  Italy,  it  is,  doubtless,  because  Italy 
has  need  of  some  factitious  element  to  evolve  her  capabilities  as 
a  nation,  which  factitious  element  the  Austrian  rule  supplies.’ 
There  are,  we  know,  a  few  speculative  men,  who  reason  in  this 
manner.  These  men,  however,  stand  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
present  argument.  On  the  one  hand,  if  they  maintain  their  view^s 
to  their  utmost  speculative  extent,  they  arc  as  much  with  us  as 
against  us.  If  they  regard  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Italy  as 
necessary  and  legitimate,  so  long  as  it  is  a  fact,  then  what¬ 
ever  is  hostile  to  that  occupation,  every  attempt  of  the  Italians 
to  drive  the  Austrians  out,  they  must  regard  as  necessary  and 
legitimate  too.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  their  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  aspiration  of  the  Italians  after  national  inde¬ 
pendence  rests  on  any  lurking  belief  that  the  so-called  factitious 
element  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  is  producing  good,  they  must 
N.s. — VOL.  V,  I  I 
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meet  us  in  the  field  of  facts,  and  debate  with  us  the  question 
whether,  on  any  possible  supposition,  a  government  which  acts 
as  Austria  has  been  acting  in  Italy,  can  be  said  to  be  supply, 
ing  the  kind  of  facUtious  element  which  any  mind  but  that  of 
a  demon  could  desire  to  see  supplied  to  any  nation  on  the  earth. 
The  result  of  such  a  controversy  would  be  decisive  enough. 

But  if  all  liberal  men  are  agreed  that  a  revolution  of  some 
kind  or  other  in  Italy  is  desirable,  there  certainly  are  diffe¬ 
rences  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  revolution  that  is  desirable, 
and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  beginning  it,  and  carrying  it 
through.  A  large  class  of  persons,  and  particularly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  full  of  the  notion  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  what  is 
called  Constitutionalism ;  that  is,  so  far  as  it  can  be  defined, 
of  a  system  of  political  arrangements  resembling  that  which 
exists  in  England.  Applying  their  notion  to  Italy,  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  best  revolution  for  Italy  would  be  a  revolution 
in  which  each  separate  section  of  the  Italians— the  Neapolitans, 
the  Romans,  the  Tuscans,  the  Lombards,  &c. — should  wring 
from  their  existing  princes  a  constitutional  charter,  to  which 
they  should  be  obliged  respectively  to  conform.  Within  Italy 
itself  there  is,  or  rather  was,  a  party  holding  substantially  these 
views.  They  call  themselves  the  Moderate  Party,  The  events 
of  1848 — 49,  however,  smashed  their  original  theory  in  pieces; 
and  to  maintain  again  that  a  revolution  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
Neapolitans  going  to  king  Bomba,  and  the  Romans  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Lombards  to  Francis- Joseph,  and  each  fetching 
back  a  constitution  wrung  from  the  royal  gentleman,  would  be 
regarded  by  all  ranks  and  classes  in  Italy  as  sheer  idiotcy. 
Accordingly,  the  present  form  of  moderatism  in  Italian  politics 
has  for  its  main  idea  the  propagation  of  Piedmontese  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  die  peninsula,  so  as  either  to  disintegrate  the 
other  Italian  governments,  and  attach  their  populations  one  by 
one  to  the  Piedmontese  crown,  or  so  to  overawe  them  as  to 
make  the  game  of  constitution-wresting  from  their  present 
princes  easier  to  these  populations.  The  tenets  of  this  sect 
are  very  vague;  but  it  has  a  large  number  of  adherents  in 
Piedmont  Secure  of  tolerable  liberty  themselves,  they  believe 
tliat  somehow  it  may  be  extended,  but  are  content  rather 
selfishly  to  leave  the  problem  of  heyw  it  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  Distinct,  however,  from  this  party,  and 
counting  among  its  adherents  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pied¬ 
montese,  especially  of  the  Piedmontese  people,  and  nearly  all 
the  ardent  patriots  in  the  other  states  of  Italy,  is  the  party 
called  the  National  Party,  Their  notion  of  the  only  desirable^ 
both  because  it  is  the  best  and  because  it  is  the  only  possible^ 
revolution,  is  that  it  be  a  revolution  of  the  whole  Italian 
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nation,  disregarding  its  present  political  subdivision  into 
states,  and  endeavouring  to  reconstruct  itself  so  as  to  add  to 
the  map  of  Europe  a  united  and  compact  nation,  called  the 
nation  of  Italy,  as  homogeneous  and  as  powerful  as  France, 
Spain,  Russia,  or  England.  With  them  the  notion  of  Italian 
independence  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  Italian  unity. 
Not  only  do  they  affirm  that  the  notion  of  Italian  unity  is  a 
practicable  one,  which  has  been  entertained  by  all  sagacious  men 
who  have  made  Italy  a  subject  of  thought,  from  Dante  to  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  they  also  affirm  that,  even  were  there  greater  difficulties 
in  the  way,  the  notion  cannot  be  given  up  without  sacrificing 
also  the  notion  of  Italian  freedom.  Italy,  they  say,  never  can, 
in  the  possibility  of  things,  be  free,  except  as  a  united  nation. 
As  to  the  form  of  government  under  whose  auspices  such  a 
union  could  take  place,  they  are,  in  theory,  at  least,  less  dog¬ 
matic.  If  a  king  can  do  it,  they  will  welcome  a  king  ;  if  it  can 
be  only  done  by  a  republic,  then  they  will  have  a  republic! 
On  the  whole,  however,  as  men  bound  to  count  not  on  what  is 
exceptional  but  only  oil  what  is  normal  and  general,  they  are 
in  favour  of  a  republic.  The  national  party  of  Italy  are,  to  a 
man,  republicans ;  and  it  is  of  this  party  that  Mazzini  is  the 
head. 

But,  farther.  As  there  arc  differences  among.the  Italians,  and 
among  those  who  sympathize  with  them,  as  to  the  kind  of  revo- 
tion  that  is  desirable,  so  there  have  been,  and  are,  differences 
among  them  as  to  the  proper  time  and  mode  of  initiating  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  All,  of  course,  are  agreed  that  a  movement 
should  be  attempted  only  in  circumstances  which  should  give 
it  a  chance  of  success.  But  different  parties  have  defined  these 
circumstances  differently.  Some  have  all  along  been  slaves  to 
the  notion  that  the  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  successful  rising 
in  Italy  is  a  convulsed  state  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Italy  is  to 
bide  her  time,  and  that  time  is  when  the  other  nations  aro 
already  astir !  And  as  they  thus  place  the  initiative  out  of 
Italy  in  the  field  of  general  Europe,  so,  in  accordance  with  a 
belief  hereditary  in  the  minds  of  nations  since  1789,  they  have 
placed  it  specially  in  France.  When  France  stirs,  then  is  the 
time  ;  till  France  stirs,  a  revolution  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else, 
is  premature  and  hopeless !  Such  is,  and  was,  the  notion  of 
thousands  of  the  Italian  patriots,  including  not  only  those  of 
the  moderate  party,  but  even  many  of  the  national  party,  and 
especially  such  as  aro  connected  more  immediately  with  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  Many,  even,  who  hate  France,  and 
denounce  her  as  the  fountain  of  materialism  and  ignoble  views 
in  politics  and  philosophy,  cling  almost  unconsciously  to  this 
theory  of  the  French  initiative.  Now,  there  is  this  in  Mazziui, 
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over  and  above  his  being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
national  party  in  Italy,  that  he  has  always  been  at  war  with 
the  notion  that  Italy,  or  any  other  oppressed  nation,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Parisian  tumult.  Believing  more  than  most  men  that 
all  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  a  common  cause,  and  will,  iu 
the  end,  form  a  true  confederacy,  he  lias,  from  first  to  last, 
made  it  a  collateral  aim  of  his  life  to  argue  down  the  notion  of 
the  French  initiative  in  European  aflairs,  and,  above  all,  to  dis¬ 
possess  his  countrymen  of  it,  as  a  crotchet  ruinous  to  their 
moral  character,  whether  free  or  not  free,  as  well  as  to  their 
hopes  of  ever  being  free.  God  has  placed  the  motives  to  act  in 
the  heart  of  the  man  or  nation  who  is  required  to  act,  and  not 
exclusively  in  the  Faubourg  St,  Antoine ;  the  initiative  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  lies  with  wdioever  wdll  take  it — such  has  ever  been 
the  maxim  of  Mazzini,  such  one  of  the  most  powerful  intel¬ 
lectual  ingredients  of  his  singular  genius.  We  believe,  even, 
that  in  his  own  Italian  heart  he  carries  his  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  a  French  initiative  farther,  and  that  his  notions  of 
the  peculiar  capabilities  and  constitution  of  his  own  nation, 
and  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  European  problem  in  this 
age  of  political  and  religious  anarchy,  dispose  him  to  regard 
it  as  certain  that  for  the  present, -at  least,  the  European  initia¬ 
tive,  if  it  lies  anywhere  at  all,  lies  in  Italy  itself.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  has  ever  been  his  unwavering  conviction  that,  for  her 
own  emancipation,  Italy  must  trust  to  her  own  will  and  lier  own 
resources.  Not  that  a  convulsed  state  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  of  France  in  particular,  may  not  favour  the  chances  of  an 
Italian  insurrection,  but  that  the  habit  of  counting  on  this  is  in 
itself  a  kind  of  moral  prostration,  disqualifying  for  action  on 
behalf  of  liberty,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  when 
attained. 

That  Italy  must  win  her  freedom,  not  by  a  side-wind  from 
France,  but  by  a  general,  unanimous  insurrection  of  her  own 
people,  contemporaneous  it  might  be  with  a  political  crisis  in 
France,  but  not  dependent  on  such  a  crisis — this,  then,  has  been 
the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Mazzini  since  he  and  Young  Italy  were 
first  heard  of.  But,  if  a  nation  is  thus  to  act,  it  must  have  an 
ofganization.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Italy  must  depend  on  her 
own  resources,  rise  in  her  own  strength,  choose  her  own  mo¬ 
ment,  then  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  such  scheme  that  Italy 
shall  possess  within  herself  not  only  an  insurrectionary  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  also  an  insurrectionary  mechanism.  Has  Italy  such 
a  mechanism,  such  an  organization  for  preparing,  devising,  and 
directing  an  insurrectionary  movement?  She  has.  For  twenty 
years  there  has  been  forming,  and  extending  itself  throughout 
Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  Mazzini  and  the  national  party,  a 
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secret  organization  unparalleled  in  modern  history,  and  such  as 
no  people,  not  trained  as  the  Italians  have  been  to  underground 
activity  by  systematic  repression  of  all  open  dealing  after  the 
English  fashion,  could  have  constructed  and  hept  together. 
This  organization,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  old 
association  of  the  Carbonari,  and  which  embraces  an  incalculable 
luunbcr  of  patriots  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  pervades  all  Italy 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  above  a  year  and  a  half  since 
the  correspondent  of  one  of  our  English  newspapers,  dating  from 
Rome,  described  in  the  following  terms  this  formidable  invisible 
government  in  Italg,  and  his  impressions  of  it : — 

'Oil  arriving  at  Rome — I  mean  on  aiTiving  at  hotels  wholly 
tcnaiiteil,  when  tenanted  at  all,  by  Americans  and’  Englishmen — and 
on  the  very  day  of  your  arrival,  you  hear  of  the  invisible  government, 
Wliat  is  the  “  invisible  government!”  A  mere  creation  of  the  faney 
oi yowv  valet  de  place?  No;  the  mysterious  impression  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  convey  is  coiifirnied  by  the  banker,  the  librarian,  and  the 
calessero  who  drives  you  through  the  Corso.  ‘  The  "  invisible  govern¬ 
ment”  is  spoken  of  everywhere  with  more  reverence  than  is  shown  in 
England  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  far  more  respect  than  the 
Fi*ench  National  Assembly  popularly  elicits.  You  cannot  be  three 
days  in  Rome  without  feeling  that  its  government  is  unequally  divided 
l>ot ween  three  pow’ers — the  French  commanders,  who  are  abhorred; 
the  poi>e’s  administmtion,  wdiich  is  despised ;  and  the  "  invisible  go¬ 
vernment,”  all-pervading,  all*  permeating,  the  most  potent  of  the  three, 
l)ecause  its  power  is  founded  on  the  unanimous  sympathy  and  volun- 
taiy  obedience  of  the  j^eople.  I  w'ould  fain  believe  that  anything 
which  constitutes  a  check  on  the  shameless  jiersecution  and  rapine  in 
which  the  papal  authorities  indulge,  is  beneticial ;  and  I  cannot  but 
admit  that  this  extraordinary  secret  combination  is  directed  by  men 
whose  moderation  is  creditable  and  systematic;  but  it  is  fearful  to 
think  that  an  irresponsible  agency  should  thus  be  subterraneously  at 
w'ork,  upheaving  the  veiy  ground  under  one’s  feet.  .  .  .  The  “invisible 
govenunent,”  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  to  be  an  extensive  and  com¬ 
plete  organization,  pervading  Italy,  but  more  peculiarly  developed  in 
Lombardy  and  Romagna;  having  for  its  object  Italian  unity  and  in- 
de|)endence,  and  possessing  its  funds,’  revenues,  arms,  soldiers,  agents, 
and  police.  Mysterious  but  unfailing  in  its  operation  as  the  Wehm- 
(jenclu  of  the  middle  age,  it  differs  from  the  Welimgerichtf  from  Carbo- 
uarism,  and  all  other  j^revious  associations  that  I  know  of  in  this 
rcsi>ect,  that  a  whole  'nation  seems  to  be  conspiring,  I  verily  believe  that 
thre<^  out  of  four  individuals  in  Rome  and  in  the  chief  parts  of 
Romagna  are  enlisted  in  this  society ;  and  daily  proofs  are  afforded 
that  the  conspiracy  |>ervades  eveiy  department  of  the  state — the  police, 
the  array,  the  post-office,  and  the  very  antechaml>ers  of  the  Vatican. 
It  ha.s  its  regular  press,  distributing  thousands  of  its  fly-sheets  with  all 
the  n^gularity  which  attends  the  delivery  of  a  London  newspaper;  yet, 
^  extensive  are  the  ramifications  of  complicity  that  neither  press. 
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prmier,  writers,  nor  distributors  have  ever  yet  been  seized.  .  .  .  Tliis 
mysterious  agency  seems  to  have  secured  a  subordination  as  wide  as  its 
extension.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  its  levies  in  Romagna  are 
regimented  and  officered,  and  I  know  that  its  revenues  in  the  form  of 
a  national  loan  ai*e  regularly  levied  to  meet  its  current  ex|)enses  and 

provide  a  store  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  day  of  insumvtion.’ _ 

Occasional  correspondent  of  the  ‘Daily  News,’  Aug.  4,  1851. 

Allowing  as  much  as  we  choose  for  exaggeration  in  this 
account,  the  main  fact  which  it  presents  to  the  English  public 
is  indubitably  true — that  there  is  an  ‘  invisible  government’  in 
Italy,  a  secret  patriotic  organization,  pervading  the  whole  pe¬ 
ninsula,  but  having  its  chief  knots  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
and  Romagna.  One  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  the  power  of 
this  organization  was  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Roman  Republic  in  February,  1852.  It  was  jmblicly 
announced  by  placards  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  the  secret 
Roman  committee,  that  a  hundred  petard  shots  would  be 
fired  at  certain  places  in  the  city  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
— February  the  9th — in  honour  of  the  republic.  Despite  this 
daring  publicity,  and  despite  all  the  precautions  of  the  ])olice, 
the  shots  were  punctually  fired  at  the  places  and  at  the  hour 
fixed,  and  the  police  had  to  content  themselves  with  some  thirty 
or  forty  arrests  afterwards  on  suspicion.  And  as  in  Rome,  so 
in  other  towns  of  the  papal  states,  and  in  the  Lombard  cities, 
there  are  committees  exercising  the  administrative  functions  of 
the  organization,  the  various  committees  being  linked  together 
in  each  ))rovince  under  a  central  management.  Recently,  in 
token  of  the  common  aspiration  after  Italian  unity,  there  has 
been  a  movement  among  the  committees  towards  a  hierarchical 
arrangement,  subordinating  the  committees  of  all  the  separate 
states  to  one  supreme  direction,  located  at  Rome.  This  con¬ 
centration  of  the  executive  of  the  National  Italian  Association 
in  the  Roman  Central  Committee  was  formally  gazetted  in  the 
Italian  clandestine  press. 

Italy,  then,  if  she  has  resolved  to  trust  to  no  initiative  but  her 
own,  is  not  blindly  trusting  to  the  extemporaneous  creation  of 
such  an  initiative  in  the  hour  of  action,  but  is  provided  with  an 
organization,  a  kind  of  national  brain,  already  qualified  to  take 
the  initiative.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  this  organization,  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Italian  population  does  it  include  as  actual 
enrolled  members,  and  so  many  more  are  represented  by  it  in 
sentiment  without  actually  belonging  to  it,  that  the  wonder  to  a 
plain-tliinking  Englishman  might  be  how  it  is  that,  with  such 
an  organization,  Italy  does  not  contrive,  at  one  throe,  to  heave 
off  her  tyrants,  witli  their  armies,  garrisons,  and  police.  It  is 
only  by  remembering  wdiat  a  terrible  force  of  repression  may  be 
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exerted  over  the  most  unanimous  and  extensive  population  by 
armies  in  military  possession  of  the  soil,  and  by  remembering 
that  in  Italy  the  arms  of  France  and  of  Austria  co-operate  with 
the  troops  of  the  native  tyrants  in  keeping  the  people  down, 
that  one  can  surmount  this  feeling  of  wonder.  Even  as  it  is, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  considerable  exaggeration 
in  the  account  of  the  invisible  government  in  Italy  just  quoted. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  republic  in  1849,  Maz- 
zini,  a  resident  in  England,  had  been  looking  forward  to  the 
hour  when,  assisted  by  some  conjuncture  in  European  politics 
without,  or  even  if  not  assisted  by  any  such  conjuncture,  Italy, 
thinkiugfor  herself  atlarge,or  thinking  through  her  revolutionary 
committees,  should  feel  herself  ripe  for  a  simultaneous  revolt. 
There  is  no  use  of  mincing  that  fact — to  know  anything  of 
Mazzini  is  to  know  that  this  must  have  been  the  case ;  for  what 
else  is  Mazzini  but  the  soul  of  Italy  incarnate  r  Yes,  and  to 
any  true  Englishman  it  ought  to  be  a  proud  thing  to  know  that 
as  the  Italian  patriot  w’alked  in  our  streets  and  breathed  our 
air,  he  could  indulge  in  this  thought,  he  could  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Italy,  and  watch  for  the  expected  signal,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that,  though  all  men  knew  what  he  was  thinking  and  saw 
whither  his  eyes  were  bent,  none  would  dare  to  say :  ‘We  will 
not  have  that  man  stay  here  !’  But,  while  he  stayed  among  us, 
and  while,  full  of  his  ancient  faith  that  the  Italians,  even  unaided 
and  alone,  would,  in  given  circumstances,  suffice  for  their  own 
initiative,  he  had  his  gaze  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  Alps, 
there  happened  that  which  contributed  a  new  clement  to  his  cal¬ 
culations,  and  poured  upon  the  imaginary  battle-field  which  his 
fancy  painted,  masses  of  men  not  supplied  by  Italy  herself  and 
yet  fighting  on  her  side.  Before  Kossuth  left  Kutayah,  com¬ 
munications  were  opened  between  him  and  Mazzini ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  promises  of  the  two  leaders  could  pledge  the  two 
nations,  Hungary  and  Italy  w^ere  pledged  to  act  in  concert  in 
any  future  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  cither.  And,  after  Kos¬ 
suth’s  arrival  in  this  country,  this  pledge  was  formally  renewed 
in  personal  conferences  between  the  two  leaders,  and  again  and 
again  openly  avowed  in  the  presence  of  the  British  public. 
Here,  then,  was  an  element  in  the  Italian  question  distinct  from 
all  that  had  existed  before  1849 — an  element  large  enough  to 
reconcile  even  the  most  shrewd  and  timid  among  the  sym¬ 
pathizers  w  ith  Italian  freedom,  to  Mazzini’s  bold  abandonment 
of  the  French  initiative.  Give  but  the  hope  that  Italy  and  Hun¬ 
gary  could  act  together  against  the  common  enemy,  forming, 
in  Kossuth’s  phrase,  ‘  the  two  wings  of  one  army give  but  the 
hope  tliat,  in  any  movement  begun  by  the  Italians,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  soldiers  serving  in  the  Austrian  armies  in  Italy  would 
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take  the  field  against  their  masters — give  but  this  hope,  and  the 
greatest  admirer  of  the  Gauls  might  consent  to  admit  that  Italy 
might  achieve  her  work  without  them.  Welcome  to  Mazzini 
himself,  as  a  modification  of  his  original  notion  of  dependence 
on  an  Italian  initiative  pure  and  simple,  this  notion  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Italian  alliance  as  a  new  power  in  European  poli¬ 
tics,  came  upon  even  the  least  sanguine  as  a  revelation  that  the 
time-honoured  crotchet  of  a  dependence  on  a  French  initiative 
might  really  begin  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  will  never  forget  a  scene  which  he  saw,  no  later  than 
November  last,  in  one  of  the  public  halls  of  London.  It  was  at 
a  meeting  convened  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy  to 
witness  the  first  public  appearance  of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini 
together  on  the  same  ])latfonn.  One  of  the  resolutions,  moved 
by  Professor  Newman,  w’as  to  the  effect,  that  the  meeting  ‘  liailed 
the  alliance  between  Hungarian  and  Italian  patriotism,  as  a 
symbol  of  that  union  between  nations,  as  distinguished  from 
yovernments,  on  which  the  hope  of  a  better  future  for  Eurojic  must 
rest.*  In  acknowledging  this  resolution  Kossuth  used  these 
words  (we  quote  the  report  of  the  ‘Daily  News’) — 

‘  Believe  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  dee^dy,  very  deeply  sen¬ 
sible  of  your  kindness,  and  of  the  value  of  that  intei-est  which  you 
manifest  fur  the  cause  of  Italy  and  Hungaiy.  I  thank  you  for  this 
manifestation  the  more  because,  in  consonance  with  the  resolution  just 
now'  adopted,  I  feel  entitled  to  take  such  a  manifestation  not  only  for 
an  acknowledgment,  but  for  an  approval  of  the  brotherly  fraternization 
aiid  alliance  l>etw'et‘n  the  nation  of  Italy  and  the  nation  of  Hungaiy'. 
And  in  that  respect  my  best  answ'er,  I  believe,  is,  that  as  thus — (here 
M.  Kossuth,  extending  his  hand  across  the  table,  seized  that  of 
M.  Mazzini,  wlio  stcKxl  up  and  reciprocated  the  proof  of  amity,  amidst  the 
immense  applause  of  the  delighted  meeting) — that  as  thus  I  take  up 
the  hand  of  my  friend  and  bi’other,  Mazzini,  and,  as  I  stand  here  befoi’e 
God  and  you,  hand  in  hand  w'ith  him,  so,  dej^end  upon  it,  the  world 
will  yet  see  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  people  of  Hungary  not  only 
standing  up,  but  also  mai*ching  on,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  till 
those  fair  parts  of  the  w'orld  are  I'estoredto  the  natural,  imprescriptible, 
and  inalienable  right  of  every  nation  to  be  free,  to  be  independent,  and 
to  have  and  to  exercise  the  sovei'eign  right  of  every  nation  to  regulate 
accoixling  to  its  ow'n  will  its  own  domestic  concerns,  and  to  set  up  and 
to  set  down,  and  to  alter  and  to  change,  when  it  w’ill  and  how'  it  will, 
its  owm  government — (tremendous  chet'ring).  As  to  the  rest,  olx'dient 
to  your  call  I  have  risen,  but  only  for  the  purpose  to  apologize  for  not 
making  a  sjieech.  There  is  a  time  and  a  season  for  eveiy'thing  in  the 
W'orld.  There  is  a  time  and  a  season  to  speak,  and  there  is  a  time  and 
a  season  to  be  silent.  You  English  arc  happy.  You  may  ho]x?  to 
cany  all  that  you  rc<]uirc  hy  the  jieaceful  means  of  the  free  word. 
For  us  w'e  can  notliing  cany  with  words.  And  thercforc  I  have  taken 
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_ in  consequence  of  my  duty  I  have  taken — the  rule,  that  for  tho 

future  I  have  only  a  single  sj^eech,  which  is  reserved  for  the  due  time, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  to  be  spoken  in  due  time ;  and  that  only  speech 
that  I  have  in  futui*e  is  “  Up  boys,  and  at  them — follow  me.”  Until 
I  have  an  occasion  to  deliver  that  speech,  I  will  have  none  else.  So- 
am  I  done  with  oratoiy.* 

These  words  were  spoken  in  London  on  the  10th  of  November 
185*2;  the  Milan  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  6th  of  February 
1853.  We  characterize  this  insurrection  properly,  therefore,, 
when  we  say  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mazzini 
(Kossuth  not  assenting  at  thejinal  act  of  deliberatioii)  to  put  into- 
force  the  notion  that  Italy  mighty  by  a  simultaneous  rising  of  her 
own  people y  aided  by  the  chance  of  Hungarian  help  within  Italy ^ 
achieve  her  own  freedom^  without  so  much  as  asking  the  leave  of  the 
French  Fates,  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  recent  outbreak. 

Even  at  the  time  when  the  foregoing  words  of  Kossuth  were 
uttered,  the  moment  for  such  attempt,  the  moment  for  exempli¬ 
fying  tile  new'  idea  of  the  substitution  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Italian  alliance  for  the  worm-eaten  French  initiative,  seemed  to 
be  approaching.  We  know  as  a  fact  that,  as  early  as  November 
or  December  last,  it  seemed  to  Mazzini  that  things  were  rush¬ 
ing  on  in  Italy  to  such  a  pass  that  insurrection  on  some  scale 
or  other  could  not  possibly  be  prevented.  And  whoever  knew 
what  was  then  taking  ])lace  in  Italy  must  have  had  a  similar 
iinjnession.  Our  English  new'spapers  do  not  bring  over  to  us 
one  tithe  of  the  horrors  which  every  week  and  month  add  to 
the  tremendous  heap  of  crime  perpetrated  by  the  divers  tyrants 
against  the  Italian  people ;  and  it  would  require  a  sj)ecial 
agency  of  the  press,  such  as  that  set  on  foot  by  the  society 
whose  publications  we  have  quoted,  to  bring  these  horrors  of 
Italian  despotism  within  acting-distance  of  British  indignation. 
Our  newspapers,  however,  told  us  enough  to  convince  anyone 
that  the  atrocities  going  on  in  the  various  states  of  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Lombardy  and  the  pajial  states,  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  last  year  were  such  as  no  country,  how'ever 
patient  and  desponding,  could  long  endure.  Let  our  readers 
attend  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  ‘  Monthly  Record  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy,’  giving  a  summary  of  tho 
more  conspicuous  of  these  atrocities  from  month  to  month. 

‘  ^Vholesale  Arrests  in  Lombardy. — The  most  afflicting  piece  of 
intelligence  that  Inis  reached  us  from  Italy  for  a  long  time  is,  the  news 
of  the  wholesale  arrests  that  have  been  recently  going  on  in  Lombardy 
and  Venice.  Daring  the  bustle  of  the  elections  our  readers  have  pro¬ 
bably  hardly  paid  any  attention  to  the  slender  notices  of  these  terrible 
incidents  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  columns  of  some  of  our- 
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newspapers.  Yet,  in  real  importance,  these  arrests  in  Northern  Italy 
surpass  ahuost  all  the  other  facts  that  our  news})a})ers  have  had  to 
record  during  the  past  month.  They  are  already  upwards  of  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  are  still  going  on.  The  towns  where  the 
arrests  liave  principally  taken  place,  are  Mantua,  Milan,  Verona, 
Brescia,  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Venice.  The  thing  is  said  to  liave  begun 
thus  : — At  Mantua,  the  police,  in  searching  a  house  where  smuggled 
goods  were  supposed  to  be  concealed,  came  ujion  one  of  the  Itsdian 
loan-notes;  the  possessor  of  this  note,  a  person  of  patriotic  leanings,  as 
all  Italians,  of  whatever  rank  or  class  are,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
organised  association  of  patriots  which  extend  over  all  Italy,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  had  Ixiught 
the  note.  This  person  was  arrested;  all  the  letters,  even  of  the  most 
immaterial  and  jirivate  kind,  found  in  his  house  were  seized,  and  used 
as  indications  of  new  persons  to  be  arrested,  the  Austrian  pohey 
hoping  that  the  veiy  multiplicity  and  conspicuousness  of  the  arrests 
would  lead  to  discoveries.  Apparently  the  police  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  some  clue  which  directed  them  on  and  on  from  one  jierson 
arrested  to  others  and  others  still;  for  they  did  not  stop  till  they  had 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  upwards  of  one  hundred  pei’sons  in 
the  province  of  Mantua  alone.  ...  By  a  similiar  process,  the  Austrian 
police  made  simiiltaneous  arrests  in  the  other  towns  named.  At 
Venice  the  persons  arrested  number  between  twenty  and  thii’ty;  and 
the  numbers  are  ju'oportionate  in  Milan,  Brescia,  Verona,  Pavia,  and 
Cremona.  ....  There  have  also  been  arrests  at  Modena,  3Iassa,  and 
wherever  else  the  Austrians  have  i)ower.  At  Milan  the  most  fatal 
arrest  was  that  of  Giovanni  Pezzotti,  a  man  of  noble  character  and  of 
distinguished  intellectual  attainments.  Immediately  after  his  arrest 
he  was  found  dead  in  prison.  The  rei>oi*t  spread  by  the  officials  was 
that  he  had  stmngled  himself;  but  among  those  who  knew  the  calm 
and  resolute  disiM>sition  of  Pezzotti,  and  the  ix>s.sibilities  of  an  Austrian 
dmigeon,  this  rej)ort  was  at  first  disbelieved.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  ho>vever,  that  Pezzotti  did  strangle  himself — led  to  this  despe¬ 
rate  act  by  a  fear  lest  his  integrity  should  give  way  mider  the  tortures 
to  w'hich  he  was  sure  to  be  subjected.  The  day  before  his  aiTcst,  and 
when  he  knew  it  was  coming,  he  expressed  this  fear  to  an  intimate 
friend;  but  said  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  take  means  to  save 
his  honour.’ — ‘Monthly  Record’  for  August,  1852. 

Arrests  in  Lonibardyy  and  Arrests  in  tlve  Papal  States. — 
‘  In  Italy  yre  have  to  report  a  continuance  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
increasing  in  i)ersecuting  cruelty  as  it  approaches  the  period  of  conflict, 
which  may  bury  it  for  ever  in  the  past.  Arrests  en  masse  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory;  they  take  plac» 
now  in  those  |>arts  of  the  Roman  States  occupied  by  Austrian  gam- 
sons,  at  Temi,  Sj>oleto,  Maceiata,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Faeuza.’ — 
Ibid,  for  October,  1852. 

Executions  of  Political  Prisoners  in  tite  Papal  States. — ‘  Since  the 
publication  of  our  last  ‘  Record,’  news  has  been  received  of  an  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  Roman  states  more  horrible  in  its  individual  cruelty  than 
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aoy  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
reaction.  We  allude  to  the  execution  of  twenty-four  political  pri¬ 
soners  in  Sinigaglia — an  atrocity  to  which,  we  are  very  sorry  to  say, 
the  British  press,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  hardly  done  more 
than  allude.  The  facts  are  these  : — In  the  last  days  of  September, 
twenty-four  men  who  had  been  imprisoned  since  1849,  on  political 
charges,  and  who  during  that  time  had  endured  the  sufferings,  priva¬ 
tions,  and  tortures  peculiar  to  an  Italian  prison,  were  led  out-— eight, 
the  first  day;  six,  the  second;  and  ten,  the  third — into  a  public  place 
in  the  town  of  Sinigaglia,  and  there  shot  by  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  pay 

of  the  pope . The  most  distinguished  of  the  victims  was  Giro- 

hima  Simoncelli,  ex-lieutenant  of  the  national  guard;  a  man  of  the 
most  amiable,  generous,  and  noble  cliaracter,  and  universally  beloved. 
Some  of  the  victims  may  have  been  guilty  of  deeds  blamed  even  by 
the  republicans;  but  Simoncelli  was  innocent  of  any  approach  to  a 
legal  offence,  and  had  been  declared  to  be  so  by  the  local  authorities. 
At  all  events,  the  trials  being  secret,  and  there  being  no  guarantee  for 
just  pmceeding  in  the  Roman  states,  even  according  to  the  laws  as 
they  exist,  these  Sinigaglia  executions  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  else 
than  an  atrocious  act  of  public  cruelty  by  a  government  lost  to  all 
sense  of  the  world’s  opinion,  and  remorseless  upon  system.’ — Ibid,  for 
November,  1852. 

In  addition  to  the  executions  here  recorded,  we  may  mention 
tliat  thirty-six  similar  executions  took  place  in  the  same  month 
in  Ancona,  another  town  in  the  papal  states. 

Executions  (U  Mantua. — ‘  The  most  harrowing  Italian  incident  of 
the  month  is  that  alluded  to  by  M.  Mazzini  in  his  note  read  at  the 
Society’s  last  meeting — the  execution  by  garotte  of  five  political  pri- 
soners  at  Mantua.  The  crime  of  which  they  were  accused  was  that  of 
Iiaving  belonged  to,  and  taken  part  in,  the  secret  iK)litical  associations 
in  Mantua  and  Venice.  Ten  persons  had  been  condemned  by  the 
military  commission  of  Mantua;  but  the  sentences  of  five  were  com¬ 
muted  to  imprisonment  for  from  four  to  twelve  years.  Great  exertions 
were  made  to  save  the  others;  an  influential  deputation  from  Mantua 
waiting  on  Radetzky  at  Verona  to  intercede  for  them.  Radetzky’s 
reply  is  said  to  have  been  :  “No  blood  will  bo  shed,” — an  equivocation 
the  meaning  of  which  was  made  plain  by  the  execution  of  the  five 
prisoners  by  garotte,  or  public  strangulation,  at  Mantua,  on  the  7th  of 
December.  The  paj^ers  of  Turin  and  Genoa  are  full  of  details  of  this 
horrible  transaction,  and  of  accounts  of  the  victims,  all  of  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  greatly  respected  for  their  character;  and  two  of 
whom — the  priest  Tazzoli  and  the  physician  Poma — are  said  to  have 
been  men  of  high  ability  and  acquirement.’ — Ibid,  for  January,  1853. 

Such  are  a  specimen  of  the  bare  facts — some  250  or  300 
arrests  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory  alone,  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  1852;  arrests  continued  there  and  in 
the  Homan  states  during  the  following  months  ;  sixty  executions 
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by  the  papal  government,  for  old  political  offences,  in  the  single 
month  of  October,  1852  ;  jive  executions,  by  strangulation,  at 
Mantua,  of  victims  selected  from  among  the  recently  arrested 
Lombards  and  Venetians ;  and  hundreds  more  reserved  amid 
the  tortures  of  Austrian  and  papal  prisons,  to  be  sacrificed  as 
the  same  policy  might  dictate.  And  all  this,  too,  a  mere  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  normal  horrors  which  ever  reign  in  Italy,  but  of 
which,  because  they  are  normal,  European  opinion  has  ceased 
to  take  account.  Such  were  the  facts ;  but  it  requires  imagina¬ 
tion  to  fill  up  the  picture.  Well  might  the  Friends  of  Italy ^  in 
announcing  the  facts  in  question,  add  these  words: — 

*  If  we  could  but  fancy  these  things  as  they  actually  are ;  if  we  could 
conceive  them  done,  not  at  a  distance  from  us,  but  somewliere  hear,  so 
as  to  come  home  to  om*  hearts  and  imaginations;  if  we  could  compel 
ourselves  to  fancy  what  is  taking  place  on  these  plains  and  in  these 
cities  of  Northern  Italy — a  foreign  police,  aided  by  a  foreign  military 
force,  making  razzias  among  the  native  Italian  population,  breaking 
into  houses,  tearing  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons  from  the  bosoms 
of  their  families,  dragging  them  manacled  through  the  streets  and 
along  the  highways,  to  dungeons  such  as  no  murderer  in  England 
w’ould  be  lodged  in,  following  them  into  these  dungeons,  and  employ¬ 
ing  every  ingenious  device  of  torture  to  make  them  confess  or  de¬ 
nounce  their  friends,  sometimes  forging  documents  to  deceive  them 
into  the  belief  that  others  have  made  confessions,  sometimes  admi¬ 
nistering  belladonna  and  other  drugs  to  stupify  them  into  a  manage¬ 
able  state  of  idiotcy; — if  we  could,  or  would,  fancy  all  this,  reason 
would  suggest  the  rest,  and  all  our  despicable  pedantries  about  non- 
inteiwentiou  and  the  like,  would  give  way  to  a  bui-st  of  that  instinct 
which  should  tell  us  that  for  any  part  of  the  earth  to  permit  such 
things  to  go  on  in  any  other  part  of  it,  however  distant,  is  a  blas¬ 
phemy  against  bratherhood  and  human  duty.’ 

If  to  Englishmen,  looking  at  the  state  of  Italy  three  months 
ago,  such  feelings  were  natural,  what  must  have  been  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Italian  patriots  themselves,  and  especially  of  Maz- 
zini  ?  Cun  we  wonder  that  the  feeling  arose  throughout  Italy 
that  the  time  was  come  for  a  revolt,  and  that  it  Avould  he  cul¬ 
pable  to  delay  longer  ?  Can  we  wonder  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  appeared  together  on  the  same 
English  platform,  and  when  Englishmen  were  preparing  their 
Christmas  festivities,  Italy  and  Mazzini  should  have  been  ex¬ 
changing  with  each  other  messages  and  counter-messages,  of 
serious  meaning  ?  ‘  We  must  revolt;  come  over  and  be  with 

us;  come  over  and  direct  us,’ — such  was  the  call  of  Italy, 
through  her  organization,  to  her  exiled  leader.  He  answered 
the  call ;  he,  who  on  previous  occasions  had  advised  delay  and 
prudence;  he  who  had  dissuaded  the  heroic  brothers  Bandiera 
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from  the  enterprise  in  which  they  perished,  felt  it  his  duty  now 
to  go.  The  New  Year’s  day  had  dawned  on  England,  and 
men  were  bidding  each  other  salutation  in  our  streets,  when 
Mazzini,  intent  on  another  errand,  entered  the  ship  which  bore 
him  from  our  sliores.  His  purpose,  doubtless,  was  to  go  to 
reconnoitre,  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  decide 
according  to  what  he  saw.  When  he  went,  it  is  probable, 
action  had  not  been  determined  on  in  his  own  mind ;  it  seems 
certain  at  least  that  his  friend  Kossuth,  to  whom  his  departure 
and  its  purpose  must,  of  course,  have  been  known,  regarded 
the  journey  as  a  mere  jouniey  to  reconnoitre,  and  did  not  fully 
anticipate  that  the  result  of  it  would  be  of  such  an  emphatic 
kind  as  to  call  upon  him  immediately  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
])lcdge.  It  was  for  Mazzini,  however,  as  the  representative  of 
Italy,  to  determine  in  this  case;  and  Kossuth  himself  has  made 
public  the  fact  that,  when  the  news  of  the  Milan  insurrection 
reached  him,  he  made  instant  preparations  to  set  out  to  be  at 
Mazzini’s  side. 

Mazzini  left  England  in  the  beginning  of  January — it  w’as  on 
the  9th  of  February  that  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Milan  on 
the  Oth  reached  England.  The  whole  history  of  the  affair,  all 
the  materials  for  forming  a  right  opinion  as  to  its  prudence  and 
as  to  the  details  involved  in  it,  lie  in  what  passed  between 
Mazzini  and  the  chiefs  of  the  internal  Italian  organization 
during  that  month.  These  materials  are  not,  and  probably  will 
never  be,  fairly  before  the  European  public.  It  is  only,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  more  obvious  facts  attending  the  outbreak  itself  that 
critics  of  political  action  have  pronounced  judgment.  That 
judgment,  we  believe,  has  been,  in  many  cases,  partial  and 
unjust.  It  was  refreshing,  indeed,  to  witness  the  amount  of 
sympathy  which  the  news  of  the  revolt  evoked  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  criticisms  on  the  prudence  of  the  movement,  which 
accompanied  the  expression  of  this  sympathy,  were  founded  on 
the  single  fact  of  failure,  rather  than  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
whole  case.  Many  characterize  the  affair  as  a  deplorable 
emeute^  beginning  in  nothing  and  ending  in  nothing.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  from  the  last  ‘  Monthly  Record  of  the  Friends 
of  Italy,’  seems  to  us  to  administer  the  proper  corrective  to  this 
view,  as  well  as  to  present,  in  the  most  succinct  form,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  yet  ascertained  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  revolt  itself.  After  pointing  out,  as  we 
have  done,  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  revolt  with  the 
aggravated  cruelties  of  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy  during  the 
preceding  months,  the  ‘Record’  proceeds: — 

‘  But,  ill  the  second  place,  this  insurrection,  so  far  as  appears,  was 
not  a  mere  hasty  ill-concocted  explosion  of  irrepressible  desjiair ;  it 
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was  a  deeply-planned  inauguration  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
national  Italian  movement.  .  .  .  The  notion  clearly  was  that  there 
should  be  a  simultaneous  or  nearly  simidtaneous  rising  against  the 
Austrians  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  thus  and  thus  alone  that  a  great 
army,  such  as  that  which  Austria  holds  in  Italy,  can  be  paralysed  and 
overcome.  But  even  this  w’as  not  the  sole  ground  of  expectation.  It 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  second  featui'e  of  the  scheme,  that  it  was 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  exemplification  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  only  a  theory,  but  a  theory  pregnant  with  gi-eat  effects 
upon  the  condition  of  Europe— the  theory  of  the  alliance  between 
Italy  and  Hungary. 

‘The  only  thing  that  remains,  therefore,  to  afford  the  slightest 
ground  for  a  charge  of  imprudence,  over  and  above  the  imprudence 
w'hich  must  attach  to  every  act  where  men  dare  a  great  risk  in  the 
face  of  an  incalculable  future,  is  the  manner  of  beginning  the  move¬ 
ment.  But  let  the  real  state  of  the  case  be  considered.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  slundd  he  a  beginning;  that  this  beginning  should  be  in 
one  spot;  and  that  what  was  intended  to  become  a  conjlagratim 
should  at  first  be  a  mere  spark,  Milan,  judiciously  enough  for  all 
reasons,  was  the  spot  selected.  The  Milanese  had  driven  out  the  Aus¬ 
trians  before,  and  were  ready  to  try  to  do  so  again ;  and  twenty-four 
hours  of  insurrection  in  Milan  would  rouse  all  Lombardy,  and  even 
bring  Piedmontese  strength  into  Lombardy.  ...  In  short,  the  only 
real  allegation  against  the  plan  is  that  it  failed.  The  very  natme  of 
the  plan,  the  very  feet  that  it  was  a  plan,  is  hidden  beneath  the 
circumstance  of  failure.  Now  failure  was  i)ossible  in  any  case,  and 
even  failure  at  the  beginning;  but  there  is  reason,  from  the  accounts 
receiveil,  to  believe  that  the  failure  arose  from  a  departure  from  the 
strict  onler  of  the  plan  as  it  had  been  laid  down.  Ti'eachery  or  indis¬ 
creet  babbling  had  forewarned  the  Austrians;  this  was  known,  and 
the  w'ord  was  given  by  the  patriotic  leaders  to  refrain.  It  was  too 
late,  however ;  the  boldest  and  least  patient,  feeling  themselves  com¬ 
promised,  would  not  w’ait ;  and  the  insurrection  was  begun.  It  “svas 
crushed.’ 

Since  this  account  was  published  there  has  appeared  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  great  interest,  substantially  confinning  it,  but  adding 
some  particulars,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Mazzini’s  most  noble- 
hearted  associates  in  the  enterprise,  his  former  fellow’-triumvir, 
Aurelio  Saffi,  whose  name  appeared  along  with  that  of  Mazzini 
appended  to  the  Milan  proclamation.  Saffi,  a  young  and  thought¬ 
ful  man  of  letters,  had  undertaken  a  soldier’s  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  with  whose  preparation  he  was  concerned.  He  had 
courageously  gone  into  the  papal  states,  to  undertake  the 
Ionian  department  of  the  general  movement  of  which  the  Milan 
rising  was  to  be  the  signal ;  and  for  many  days  after  the  abor- 
Uye  result  of  that  rising,  there  were  gi*eat  apprehensions  as  to 
his  safely.  These  apprehensions  were  at  length  relieved  by  a 
letter  from  himself  to  a  Genoese  new’spaper,  wTitten  from  a 
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place  not  named,  and  dated  Febmary  27th.  In  this  letter  he 
thus  modestly  speaks  of  his  own  share  in  the  projected  move¬ 
ment,  and  of  his  own  opinions  as  to  its  prudence  and  likeli¬ 
hood  : — 

‘  I  remained  near  my  friend  until  the  close  of  last  month,  and  having 
acquireil  undeniable  proofs  of  the  magnanimous  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Milan,  I  parted  with  Mazzini  on  the  day  appointetl  for  action,  in  order 
to  go  and  announce  that  determination  to  other  Italian  provinces, 
ready  to  co-operate  in  the  rising.  I  witnessed  the  preparations  for  the 
enterprise,  but  am  not  aware  of  the  immediate  causes  of  its  failure. 
Whatever  those  causes  may  have  been,  1  am  more  convinced  than 
ever,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  popular  acts,  which  have  not  been  tar¬ 
nished  by  want  of  success,  that  the  faith  which  dictated  to  Joseph 
Mazzini  his  appeal  to  the  Italians  was  not  a  snare,  and  that,  if  the  en¬ 
terprise  failed,  it  was  not  because  the  advice  was  imprudent,  or  the 
people  deficient  in  courage  or  goodwill.  The  statement  which  my 
fiiend  will,  I  trust,  soon  publish,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  to  satisfy  the 
conscience  and  furnish  correct  materials  for  the  history  of  the  nation, 
will  show  that  while  men  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  remained  in* 
different  or  hopeless,  the  people  of  MUan,  abandoned  without  direction 
to  their  own  instinct,  confid^  in  the  destinies  of  the  country,  and 
unanimously  resolved  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  despotism  of 
Austrian  proconsuls  and  the  judicial  assassinations  of  the  military  com¬ 
missions;  tliat  the  part  we  took  in  the  movement,  which  was  se¬ 
cretly  prepared  in  brotherly  popular  associations,  did  not  precede,  but 
followed  the  firm  determination  of  the  oppressed;  and  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  us  by  a  sacred  duty  as  Italians,  in  the  conviction  of  the 
indomitable  courage  of  a  j)eople  who,  whatever  might  be  our  opinion, 
had  sworn  to  restore  Italy  by  a  supreme  effort  to  a  station  to  which 
she  has  a  right  to  pretend.  The  central  provinces  of  Italy  shared  in 
those  dispositions  of  the  Lombards,  whom  they  were  ready  to  imitate. 
I  traversed  them  under  the  protection  of  their  inhabitants  ;  I  found 
them  all  animated  with  the  same  sentiments ;  and,  if  the  rising  in  the 
capital  of  Lombardy  had  succeeded,  every  one  of  them,  notwithstanding 
the  w’ant  of  arms,  would  have  responded  to  the  appeal.* 

What  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  Italy  in  the  fact  stated  in 
this  letter  I  Saffi,  a  Roman,  once  triumvir  of  Rome,  penetrates 
into  the  heart  of  the  papal  states ;  traverses  the  papal  provinces ; 
converses  with  the  people  and  their  chiefs,  where  a  single  betrayal 
would  have  cost  him  his  life;  yet  emerges  safe  and  untouched 
after  weeks  of  activity,  because  he  travelled  ‘  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants!’  Truly  the  Romans  must  be  well 
affected  towards  the  papal  government! 

The  Milan  insurrection,  therefore,  according  to  the  best 
information  yet  at  our  command  is  to  be  thus  defined — the 
prelude  and  first  act  of  an  extemive  prepared  plan  for  putting  in 
force  the  idea  qf  Mazzini  and  the  national  Italian  party ^  that  the 
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freedom  of  Italy  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Italian  people^  trusting  to  the  collateral  help  of  the  Hungarians  in 
Italy  ;  which  prelude  and  first  act  was  cut  short  by  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstances^  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  arrest  the  movement  at  that 
stagCy  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the  plan  unseen^  unexplained,  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  intact  Such  was  the  thing  itself ;  and 
now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  consequences. 

Within  Italy  itself  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  battle 
between  the  despots  and  the  Italian  j)cople  has  been  advanced 
a  step,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  Italian  people.  This,  which 
seemed  doubtful  at  first,  is  now  plain.  The  Milan  rising, 
instead  of  proving,  as  some  anticipated,  a  blow  and  discourage¬ 
ment  to  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  has  had  a  reverse  eflect. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  true,  it  has  been  followed,  in  Northern 
Italy  at  least,  by  an  immense  increase  of  tyrannical  rigour. 
The  scaffold  in  Milan  has  had  its  tens  of  victims,  and  will  have 
more.  Measures  unparalleled  even  in  Austrian  annals  have 
been  adopted  by  lladetzky  and  his  subordinates  against  the 
wliole  population  of  Milan,  and  against  the  Lombards  in  general. 
But  the  feeling  excited  by  these  measures  even  among  those 
who  are  not  unfriendly  to  Austria  is,  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat.  The  undistinguishing  fury  of  Radetzky’s  punish¬ 
ments,  involving  alike  the  nobles,  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
populace,  must  tend  to  crush  the  last  reluctant  relics  of  mode- 
ratism  in  Lombardy  into  the  embrace  of  the  national  party. 
On  the  other  hand  the  attempt  has  revealed  to  the  national 
party  much  that  it  could  only  have  learnt  by  such  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  has  told  them  where  their  strength  lies,  and  what  arc 
their  elements  of  weakness.  The  preparation  of  such  an 
attempt  was  like  a  schedule  of  queries  addressed  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  Italian  population — the  Lombards,  the  Venetians, 
the  Romans,  the  Tuscans,  the  Sicilians;  and  that  schedule  of 
queries  remains  fdled  up.  Moreover  (and  this  is  a  great  point), 
that  part  of  the  insurrectionary  plan  which  remained  intact  and 
undisclosed,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  first  step,  may 
possibly  stand  good  for  another  time.  All  Italy  has  been  com¬ 
municated  w’ith ;  trains  of  powder  have  been  laid,  from  city  to 
city,  along  Lombardy,  the  Roman  states,  and  the  Sicilies ;  these 
trains  did  not  catch  fire  from  the  Milan  explosion,  but  they  lie 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  torch  at  any  new  spot  that  may 
be  selected.  'I'he  only  respect  in  which  it  might  at  first  seem 
that  the  failure  of  the  Milan  rising  had  permanently  damaged 
the  scheme  of  which  it  was  a  prearranged  part,  is  in  so  far  as 
that  scheme  was  founded  on  the  alliance  between  Italy  and 
Hungary.  The  disclaimer  by  Kossuth  of  the  proclamation 

issued  at  Milan  in  his  name  mav  have  seemed  like  a  declava- 
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tion  of  the  dissolution  for  the  time  being  of  that  alliance  as  an 
operative  fact.  But  this,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible,  has  been  amply  contradicted  in  the  face  of  all  by 
the  subsequent  declaration  of  Kossuth,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  opinion  as  to  the  turn  given  to  his  previous  pledges 
bv  those  who  presided  over  the  Milan  affair,  and  whatever  pre¬ 
cautions  he  may  see  fit  to  take  in  future  as  to  the  use  of  his 
name  in  Italy,  the  alliance  not  only  between  Hungary  and 
Italy,  but  between  himself  as  the  representative  of  Hungary  and 
Mazzini  as  the  representative  of  Italy,  subsists  still. 

Out  of  Italy,  the  effect  of  the  Milan  affair,  as  we  have  already 
said,  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  it  has  rc-opened  the 
European  question.  It  has  let  loose,  in  particular,  a  flood  of 
speculations  as  to  the  future  of  Italy,  almost  of  all  of  which  are 
cliaracterized  by  hostility  to  the  rule  of  Austria.  Among  these 
one  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned—  the  revival,  namely, 
in  a  new  form  of  the  everlasting  notion  of  the  French  initiative. 
Italy,  it  is  said,  is  lost  to  Austria,  and  is  flung  into  the  arms  of 
France.  Louis  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  waits  but  for  the  little 
incident  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart — his  coronation  at  Paris 
by  the  pope  ;  after  which  we  shall  see  him  dip  his  hand  into  the 
mysterious  bag  of  his  mind,  wdiere  all  the  Idees  Naj)oleoniennes 
lie,  and  bring  out  one  splendid  card  more,  with  the  w’ord  ‘  Italy’ 
inscribed  upon  it.  With  Rome  already  in  his  hands,  with 
Murats  to  let  loose  upon  Naples,  and  with  thousands  in  Northern 
Italy  ready  to  exchange  Austrian  tyranny  for  anything  one 
shade  less  horible,  he  may  play,  it  is  said,  a  great  Italian  game. 
The  future  of  Italy,  according  to  this  interpretation,  will  be  a 
joint-affair  between  France  and  Piedmont.  And  what  renders 
this  speculation  more  ominous  is  the  fact,  to  which  w’e  would 
beg  particular  attention,  that  the  ‘Times’  has  taken,  it  up. 
Within  the  last  week  or  two  there  have  been  several  articles  in 
the  ‘  Times,’  w  ritten  specially  in  advocacy  of  the  transference 
of  Italy  from  Austria  to  France.  To  those  who  watch  the  signs 
of  the  times,  this  is  a  most  important  symptom.  Let  it  be 
remembered  on  the  P2th  of  this  month,  when  Mr.  Duncombe 
brings  on  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  armies  of  Austria  and  France. 

As  regards  England,  the  effect  of  the  Milan  insurrection  has 
been  to  put  both  the  country  and  the  goveniment  in  a  position 
in  which  they  must  speak  their  mind  more  plainly  as  to  how 
they  will  stand  with  Austria  and  with  despotism  in  general. 
To  the  insolent  demand,  indeed,  that  England  should  expel 
or  give  up  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and  other  refugees,  our  ministry 
and  our  whole  political  staff  on  all  sides  have  sent  back  a  flat 
refusal ;  and  with  this  refusal  Austria  must  perforce  be  content. 
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But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.  The  Austrian  Government, 
it  is  said,  are  at  this  moment  preparing  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  refugees  and  others,  charging  them  with  direct 
infringement  of  the  English  law,  which  prohibits  the  citizens  of 
this  countT}’,  and  those  enjoying  its  hospitality,  from  levying  or 
subsidizing  war  against  any  of  her  Majesty’s  allies.  Tlie  Aber¬ 
deen  niinistr}’  have  pledged  themselves  to  prosecute  under  such 
an  indictment.  There  is  a  chance,  therelore,  of  the  question 
as  between  Austria  and  Italy  being  brought  before  a  British 
jurv’.  If  so,  the  result  is  certain.  The  verdict  of  such  a  juiy' 
will  be  but  the  declaration  of  what,  sooner  or  later,  will  have 
to  be  declared  in  some  way  or  other  by  England  to  Austria — a 
declaration  which  might  come  direct  from  our  govemiuem,  were 
our  government  bold  enough,  but  which  may,  after  all,  come 
with  better  effect  from  a  jury  taken  from  the  heart  of  tlie  British 
people.  That  declaration  will  in  substance  be  this, — ‘  Austrian 
despots,  come  into  our  courts  no  more  ;  you  are  no  allies  of 
ours,  but  our  natural  enemies.  We  hate  you,  we  despise  you, 
and  we  wish  the  world  well  rid  of  you.  Bluster  as  you  like, 
take  to  arms  if  you  like ;  that  is  our  opinion,  and  we  do  not 
care  a  rush  for  your  anger.  Be  content  if^  in  our  constitutional 
prudence  and  indisposition  to  meddle  with  other  people’s 

Quarrels,  we  do  not  openly  assist  the  Italians  against  you ;  and 
o  not  insult  us,  by  expecting  us  to  help  you  against  them. 
The  Italians,  we  tell  you,  have  our  sympatliies,  and  not  you; 
they  are  brave  men  struggling  for  tlieir  rights,  and  it  would 
do  our  hearts  good  to  see  them  succeed.  They  may  blunder 
and  stumble  on  in  confusion  for  awhile,  as  new*  beginners 
must;  but  their  worst  will  be  better  than  your  best.  You  talk 
of  war,  do  you?  Take  care ;  we  go  great  lengths  when  we  are 
roused  ;  and  it  is  just  possible  tliat  you  may  drive  us  farther 
that  we  would  go  at  ])resent ;  and  dispose  us  not  merely  to 
sympathize  with  Italy,  but  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand.’  It  will 
be  a  proud  day  for  England  when,  whether  through  government 
or  through  jury,  she  speaks  her  mind  in  such  a  strain.  And 
has  not  America,  through  the  mouth  of  the  new  president,  set 
her  a  glorious  example  ? 


‘JJrirf  3intirf5. 


Tlie  Imperial  GaiHteer  ;  a  General  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical^ 
Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive,  Compiled  from  the  latest  aiid 
best  authorities.  Eilitetl  by  W.  G.  Black ie,  Ph.  D.  Imix^rial  8vo. 
VoL  I.  pp.  1308.  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackie 
and  Sod. 

Fe^'  works  are  more  useful  tlian  a  gazetteer.  is  second  only  to  a 
dictionary’,  if,  indeeil,  it  is  inferior  even  to  it.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it 
is  in  |x*rpetual  demand,  and  its  subjects  being  multitudinous,  and  very 
various,  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  is  requireil  in  order  to  its  i>re- 
|iaratioiL  The  vast  extent  of  topics  which  it  embraces  renders  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment  and  sound  scholarship,  absolutely  needful  to  its 
compilation.  Onlinary  gazetteers  are  amongst  the  most  unattractive 
books  in  our  language.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  re¬ 
pulsive  than  the  works  which  have  beim  provided  imder  this  title. 
NVe  should  as  soon  think  of  reading  ‘Johnson’s  Dictionary,’  or  ‘Cru- 
den’s  Concordance’  continuously,  as  of  employing  an  hour  in  the 
jxrasal  of  the  gazetteers  furnished  to  our  fathers.  Yet  it  Is  obvious 
to  reinai'k  tliat  there  is  no  necessity  for  this.  The  nature  of  the 
work  d<jes  not  entail  any  such  dulness.  On  the  contrary*,  there  is 
very*  much  in  the  contents  of  a  gazetteer  which,  if  judiciously  arranged, 
and  narrated  in  due  proportion,  might  serve  to  interest,  as  well  as  to 
inform, — to  employ  the  leisure  hour  of  a  ca.sual  reader,  as  well  as  to 
meet  the  demanils  of  the  inquiring  and  studious.  The  work  now 
before  us  is  c<)ustructed  on  a  plan  wliich  promises  to  secure  many  of 
these  advantages.  Irrelevant  and  trifling  matters  will  be  omitted,  the 
largest  amount  of  information  Ls  to  be  compi\*s8ed  within  the  naiTowest 
pos^dble  limits,  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources  will  be  consulted, 
and  ‘  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  trade  and  resources  of 
the  various  places  described;  and  to  the  social  condition,  manners, 
customs,  ike.,  of  the  inhabitants.’  The  editors  of  such  works  have 
usually  contenteil  themselves  with  re-casting  old  materials,  but  tb# 

‘  Imperial  Gazetteer’  is  to  be  an  entirely  new  work,  founded  on  the 
larger  information  and  more  accurate  science  of  the  day.  ‘  It  is  not 
intended  to  present  the  reader  with  lengthy,  wearisome  treatises,  but 
with  concise,  readable  articles,  occupying  a  position  between  the 
scientific  and  the  j>opular,  retaining  the  precision  of  the  one  without 
its  abstruseness,  and  the  interest  of  the  other  without  its  vagueness.* 
The  work  is  profusely  illustrateil  with  engravings  on  wood,  printed 
in  the  text,  and — judging  from  the  specimen  before  us — they 
form  a  very  valuable  and  improving  feature  of  the  publication* 
In  number  they  will  l>e  seven  hundred  at  least,  and  the  style 
of  their  execution  is  as  good  as  their  purpose  is  useful.  Prom 
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jiersonal  examination^  we  feel  qualified  to  speak  unhesitatingly  of  the 
great  8UjxM*iority  of  the  present  work  to  all  others  of  its  class  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  leaves  them  far  behind,  and  supplies  w  hat  has  long 
been  nee<led,  *  a  concise  rej^rtory  of  new  and  intei-esting  information.* 
As  such  it  should  find  an  immediate  place  in  eveiy  libmry,  and  w'ill 
be  an  invaluable  hook  of  reference,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  scliolai*; 
the  mau  of  genei*al  intelligence,  the  student  of  jihilosophy,  ami  the 
inquirer  into  the  histoiy,  habits,  and  condition  of  various  peoples. 
The  work  is  published  in  parts,  and  is  thus  happily  brought  w’ithin  the 
means  of  a  very  large  class.  We  have  not  often  been  disposed  to 
.s)>eak  so  strongly  in  commendation  of  a  w'ork,  but  in  proportion  as  its 
merits  are  known  it  will  be  highly  appreciated. 


The  Scripture  Warrant ;  or^  Congregationalisni  and  its  Reformers. 

By  Andrew^  Reed,  B.A.,  Minister  of  the  Old  Meeting  House. 

Norwich.  London  :  Ward  k  Co. 

This  treatise  has  been  occasioned  by  a  movement  in  Norw’ich,  which 
indicates  much  unsettlement  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  con- 
gn'gjitional  churches  in  that  city.  The  main  points  of  discussion  have 
been  the  exclusive  teaching  of  the  i^astor,  the  recognition  of  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  chui*ch,  and  the  modes  of  contributing  tow'ards  the 
expenses  of  public  w'orship.  That  the  holding  of  conferences,  at  w  hich 
resolutions  are  dniwn  up  to  be  propoimded  as  Hhe  basis  of  a  kindly 
but  earnest  discussion,*  is  a  violation  of  the  inde|)endence  of  churches, 
apiH»ars  to  us  to  be  self-evident,  and  a  course  which  we  most  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  condemn.  It  is  an  organization  external  to  the  church, 
clesigneil  to  revolutionize  the  church.  Besides  this  fundamental  evil, 
against  which  it  behoves  all  five  churches  to  be  on  their  guard  quite  as 
much  as  against  the  interference  of  synods,  bishops,  or  parliaments, 
the  objects  for  the  sake  of  w’hich  this  unconstitutional  innovation  has 
lKJt*n  made  are  such  as  wv  judge  to  l)e  subversive  of  the  distinctive 
principles  in  which  the  real  strength  of  the  congivgational  churches  is 
found.  Institutions  w’hich  have  their  waiTant  in  the  New  Testament  arc 
likely  to  l>e  lissailed,  not  only  fivm  without,  but  also  from  within  ;  and 
the  detailsw'hich  have  been  arranged  by  thecommon  sense  and  exiKuience 
to  which  they  are  manifestly  left  in  Scripture,  are  threatened  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  theories  wdiich  have  been  tried,  but  have  alwavs  failed. 
Th  eiv  is  such  a  thing  as  the  pojx?ry  of  dissent — the  bondage  generated  by 
the  abuse  of  fiveilom — the  narrow-mindedness  of  jealousy — the  casuistry 
of  dUoontent.  Individuals  who  have  moiv  of  this  than  of  the  hearty 
oontidence  w'hich  is  the  cement  of  Christian  communities  are  to  be 
found  nearly  eveiywdieiv.  They  have  but  one  kind  of  power — that  of 
irritating  and  annoying.  If  they  weiv  united  into  one  l)ody  they 
would  fall  to  pieces  ftvm  inherent  weaknes.s.  Though  we  wvuld 
not  exaggerate  a  local  demonstration  of  this  kind,  we  think  it  quite 
as  well  that  the  arguments  by  w’hich  the  parties  make  w’ay  should 
l>o  calmly  dealt  wdth,  w’hile  a  soberer  mode  of  looking  at  what  they 
complain  of  as  evils  should  preoccupy  the  minds  of  those  to  w’hom  they 
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api>oal  for  sympathy.  This  is  what  Mr.  Reed  lias  done.  And  he  has 
done  it  well.  The  book  is  honourable  alike  to  his  judgment  and  to 
his  sjiirit.  Far  from  denying  that  there  are  iin^xn’fectious  to  be  I'e- 
mov(Hl,  or  improvements  to  be  made,  in  congivgational  churches,  he 
maintains,  most  justly,  that  each  church  has  the  power  of  examining 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  acting  for  itself.  We  are  not  sorry 
that  the  work  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  writer  who  is  known  to  be 
fully  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  reform,  but  who  proves  himself  too 
wise  a  man  to  be  deluded  by  every  plausibility  that  assumes  the  name. 
We  hope  this  very  ably  \vi’itten  little  treatise  will  be  i*ead  with  much 
advantage  by  the  members  of  indei>endent  churches  generally  through¬ 
out  the  emj)ire,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  extensively 
read  by  as  many  as  need  to  be  informed  on  the  actual  working  of  such 
churches. 


Ecdesloiimphy ;  or,  the  liibUcal  Church  Anahjtlcalhj  DelhieateiL  By 
John  G.  Manly.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  1852. 

Very  little  in  this  work  will  be  new  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers  beyond 
its  title,  the  stately  formality  of  its  anangement,  and  the  abundance 
of  i)edaiitic  forms  of  expression,  such  as  ‘  Formational  Summary,* 

‘  Collatend  Circumspectiveness,’  ‘  Chronal  Origin,’  .and  the  like.  Mr. 
Manly  professes,  in  the  main,  what  is  usually  understood  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  or  Congregational  Church  order.  Having  reached  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  in  his  own  way,  we  leave  him  to  ex^wund  them  after  his  own 
fashion;  yet  we  think  he  would  have  been  better  understood,  and 
consequently  more  useful,  if  he  had  accjuired  mon^  of  the  perspicuity 
and  ease  of  good  English  writing.  Many  readers,  oui*selves  among 
them,  prefer  the  showing  of  proofs  .and  reasons  to  the  perpetual 
assertion  of  controverted  judgments,  as  though  they  were  intuitively 
certain.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Manly  is  a  young  writer;  if  so,  we 
advise  him  to  study  the  best  models,  and  to  choose  always  the  plainest 
words.  The  English  language  is  full  enough,  rich  enough,  in  words, 
for  all  the  ends  of  Christian  teaching.  The  substance  of  the  work  is 
g<X)d — better  than  its  shape.  Such  is  our  judgment.  Yet  to  many 
re.aders  the  logical  form  of  this  work  will  be  one  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  writer  has  a  clear  and  strong  mind,  and  exhibits  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  church,  in  all  its  as})ects  and  relations,  and  more 
in  agree* ment  with  the  New  Testament,  than  will  l)e  found  elsewhere. 
We  are  j»articularly  struck  with  the  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Gospels  as  recording  the  preparations  for  the  church,  and  with  the 
prominence  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  ‘caller’  of  the  ‘called.’ 
The  work  is  divided  into  six  part.s.  Part  I.  Im|)ort  of  the  Church, 
or  Eccle.siastical  Nature,  treated  in  four  chajders  on  the  Genius  of  the 
Church ;  Species  of  the  Church ;  Individuality  of  the  Church ;  Defi¬ 
nition  of  the  Church. — Part  II.  Rise  of  the  Church,  or  Eccle8ia.stical 
Origin,  in  five  chapters,  on  the  Church  Divine — Apostolical — Pente~ 
costal — Palestinian — Approj>riately  Formed. — Part  III.  I’osition  of 
the  Church,  or  Ecclesiastical  Relations — including  three  chapters  on 
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Circuiiis})ectivc  Chui*cli  Ilclations — Retrospective  Chui'cli  Relations^ 
Pro9j)Octive  Church  Relations. — Part  IV.  Work  of  the  Church,  or 
Ecclesiastical  Oi)eratiou,  detailed  in  thi’ee  chapters  on  Government  and 
Ecclesiastical  Oi)eration  considered  as  legislative,  administrative,  ma¬ 
terial,  modal,  resultant. — Part  V.  Oneness  of  the  Church,  or  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Unity,  as  regarded  in  the  Whole  Church — a  Single  Church — 
and  Summary  and  Result. — Part  VI.  Sequel  of  the  Church,  or 
Ecclesiastical  Destiny. — The  genei’al  tone  of  the  volume,  together  with 
some  indistinct  allusions  in  the  introduction  and  occasional  pages, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  >^Titer  Inis  been  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  society;  yet  he  *  writes  under  the  auspices  of  no  sect  or 
association  whatever,  but  merely  from  the  felt  necessity  for  some 
scriptural  and  systematic  analysis  of  spiritual  society,  and  with  the 
single  aim  to  seek  and  tell  the  truth.’ 


A  CointneiUftry  of  Medical  aiul  Moral  Lifcy  or  Mind  and  the  K motions, 
considered  in  i)mr  relations  to  lle(dth.  Disease,  and  Religion.  By 
William  Cooke,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Loudon  ;  Longman  and  Co.  18j2. 

Tue  author  of  this  ‘commentaiy’  has  here  compi'essed  witliin  the 
limits  of  a  I'eailable  volume  a  large  amount  of  information  gathered  in 
the  course  of  a  lengthened  medical  pmctice.  With  a  due  admixtui-e 
of  scientific  intelligence  expressed  in  |K>i)ular  language,  and  of  valuable 
suggestions  derived  from  exi)erience,  he  has  adopted  a  mode  of  treating 
not  a  few  dithculties  relating  to  religion,  which  is  in  good  keeping 
with  his  profi'ssiou  as  a  ]diysiciau,  and  with  his  principles  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters  on  Introductory  Views — 
The  Material  lustnunents  ofMental  and  Moi'al  Action — Temi)erament 
as  modifying  the  Mind  and  Emotions — The  Distinct  Emotions,  and 
their  relations  to  Health,  Disease,  and  Religion — Mind  and  the  Emo¬ 
tions  influenced  by  States  of  Body — Mind  and  the  Emotions  as  a 
Medical  Agency  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  Diseasi^ — The  preceding  sub¬ 
jects  briefly  consideml  in  relation  to  the  Duration  of  Life  and  Life 
Insurance.  On  each  of  these  topics  the  author’s  instructions  aixj  clear, 
calm,  and  useful;  enlivened,  at  inter>'als,  by  interesting  facts,  and  i>er- 
Mided  throughout  by  a  dignified  tone  of  benevolence,  liallowed  by  the 
spirit  of  maidy  piety.  Our  medical  readers  will  not  reject  the  serious¬ 
ness  >^nth  which  the  writer  urges  on  them  the  cultivation  of  j>ersoual 
religion,  not  only  as  their  own  dearest  interest,  but  also  as  endowing 
them  wdth  gix)at  power  in  the  ti'eatment  of  innumerable  cases  of 
disease.  The  educationist  will  be  glad  of  so  seasonable  a  help  in  the 
cbfiicult  work  of  training  both  boys  and  girls.  To  the  Christian 
(castor  these  ]>agcs  are  replete  with  counsels,  which  it  is  not  wise  to 
slight.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  work  is  wisely  conceivcnl, 
ably  executed,  well  timed,  and  likely  to  do  much  good,  that  we  wush  it 
to  be  extensively  read  ;  it  relates  to  matters  which  it  is  desirable  that 
every  one  should  understand  ;  and  the  style  in  w’hich  it  is  wTitten  is 
neither  technical  nor  loose,  but  adapted  at  once  to  the  subject,  and  to 
the  average  caiiacitics  of  the  community. 
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Liylda  of  the  World  ;  or,  lUuMraiwna  of  Cluiracter  drauni  from  tfie 

Records  of  Christian  Life,  By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton.  London: 

The  Religious  Tract  Swdety. 

Mr.  Stoughton  has  been  remarkably  liappy  in  the  conception  of  this 
excellent  little  work,  and  has  worked  it  out  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once 
attractive  and  useful.  It  is  certainly  more  scriptural,  more  natural, 
and  unsjHjakably  more  interesting,  to  portray  the  features  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  their  living  forms  than  in  the  cold  absti'uctions  of  reason,  or 
the  invented  pictures  of  the  fancy ;  and  thei’e  is  wisdom  in  selecting 
the  particidar  virtue  exhibited  most  prominently  in  separate  men, 
rather  than  in  the  indiscriminate  laudation  of  good  men,  whose 
memory  is  sacred.  The  names  are  chosen  on  a  Catholic  principle, 
and  the  mider  will  at  once  recognise  the  appropriateness  of  each  special 
virtue  to  the  name  with  which  it  is  here  conjoined.  ‘  Thomas  Tyndale; 
or,  labour  and  Patience’ — ‘  Richard  Hooker ;  or,  a  Soul  in  Love  with 
Grod’s  Law  and  Holy  Order — ‘  Robert  Leighton  ;  or,  the  Peacefulness 
of  Faith’ — ‘  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  or,  Secular  Diligence  and  Spiritual 
Fervour’ — ‘  The  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  ;  or,  the  Christian  Phi- 
lasopher’ — ‘John  Bunyan ;  or.  Spiritual  Valour  and  Victory’-— 
‘  Richard  Baxter ;  or.  Earnest  Decision’ — ‘  Matthew  Henry  ;  or,  Meek¬ 
ness  of  Wisdom’ — ‘  George  Whittield ;  or,  Seraph-like  Zeal’ — ‘  John 
William  Fletcher,  of  Madely  ;  or.  Intense  Devotion* — ‘  John  Newton  ; 
or.  Social  Affections  Sanctified’ — ‘  Henry  Marty n  ;  or,  Self-deniaL’ 
No  one  can  read  these  illustrations  without  admiring  the  genial  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  writer  with  all  the  virtues  with  which  Christianity  adorns 
and  dignifies  the  human  character,  lus  graphic  power,  his  cheeiful 
earnestness,  and  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  an  inteUigent, 
warm,  and  healthful  piety.  He  hasoixjiied  a  rich  mine.  We  hope  he 
will  continue  to  work  it. 


The  Path  of  Good  Men.  (A  collection  of  Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  Oxford).  By  Hersch  Edelmann.  Translated  into 
English  by  ^1.  H.  Breslaw.  London :  printed  by  Shaw  and  Co., 
in  Camomile-street,  Bishopsgate,  5612.  1852. 

This  is  an  interesting  collection  in  itself,  rendered  still  more  so  as 
a  proof  that  the  sons  of  Israel  are  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
To  Hebrew  students  the  instructions  of  Rabbi  Judah  Ben  Saul 
Aben  Tibbon,  and  of  Rabbi  Moses  Maimonides  for  their  sons,  l)oth  in 
English  and  in  Hebrew,  together  with  ancient  Arabic  and  Greek 
Prover>)s  rendered  into  Hebrew,  are  literary  curiosities  too  attractive 
to  need  any  recommendation  of  ours. 


The  J ournal  of  Severed  Litei'oture,  J  anuary,  1 853.  London ;  Blackader. 
Dr.  Kitto  sustains  the  chai*acter  of  his  Journal  well  by  the  interesting 
contents  of  this  Number.  The  rarity  of  Greek  and  Roman  classical 
allusions  to  Christianity  is  pleasingly  accounted  for  by  a  well-instructed 
and  diseriminating  writer.  The  rather  long  and  heavy  series  of  chap¬ 
ters  on  ‘  The  Rephaim,’  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  readers 
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for  whom  this  Journal  is  specially  designed,  is  at  length  completetl. 
The  ‘  Memoir  of  !^Ioses  Stuart’  will  be  grateful  to  all  cultivatoi's  of 
biblical  learning,  as  will  also  be  the  portion  of  ‘  Ewald  on  the  Pro¬ 
phets.*  The  impera  on  miscellaneous  subjects — ‘The  Resuri-ectioii,* 
‘Confession,*  ‘Hebrew  Literature,*  ‘The  Spirits  in  Prison,*  ‘Hippolytus,* 
Ac.,  are  of  varied  interest. 


ixrmra  nf  t|it 


The  Maynooth  Grant  was  again  submitted  to  the  Commons  on 
THE  22nd  of  February,  in  the  shaj^  of  a  motion,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Spooner,  for  the  withdrawal  of  money  grants  from  the  college.  In  the 
debate  which  followed  imperfect  views  and  ecclesiastical  bigotry  on 
the  one  side,  were  blended  with  indiscriminate  impeachment  and  eipial 
bigotry  on  the  other.  In  the  last  parliament  Mr.  Spooner  asked  only 
for  inquiry,  but  his  friends  were  then  in  office,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
increa.se  their  difficulties.  Now,  however,  he  feels  no  such  reluctance, — 
nay,  it  is  probable  he  prefers  that  course  which,  while  it  accomplishes 
liis  purjK)se,  adds  most  effectually  to  the  perplexities  of  his  political 
opponents.  At  any  rate— such  was  his  statement — there  was  no 
ground  for  further  inquiry.  His  case  was  admitted ;  and  he  called  on 
the  House  at  once  and  without  scruple  to  do  its  duty,  by  withdrawing 
its  grants  from  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Mr.  Scholetield  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  tliat  the  attention  of  the  house  be  directed  to 
‘all  enactments  now  in  force,  wffiereby  the  revenue  of  the  state  is 
chargtnl  in  aid  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  religious  purposes  whatsoever, 
with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  such  enactments.’  This  amendment  was 
skilfully  framed  to  test  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  is  easy  for  jK)litical 
Protestants  to  declaim  against  a  grant  of  j)ublic  money  for  the  support 
of  a  |X)pish  college;  and  for  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  to  include  all 
Protestants  in  a  sweeping  charge  of  narrow-mindedness  and  intolenince. 
But  what  comes  from  all  this,  save  mutual  exa.speration'?  There  is 
much  noise,  a  great  dust  is  raiseil,  i)arty  pa.ssion  is  roused,  }>ai’ty  strength 
tested,  but  the  whole  constitutes  a  miserable  display  of  the  woi*st  featuix‘s 
of  religious  partizanship.  W  e  are  thoroughly’  wetuy  of  such  displays.  They 
have  been  repeated  ad  ^laicseain,  and  we  crave  something  better,  more 
healthy,  and  of  sounder  principle.  Now  ^Mr.  Scliolefield’s  amendment 
is  just  this,  and  hence  we  like  it.  It  mises  the  question  above  the  level 
of  pai*ty,  scatters  the  mist  in  which  it  has  been  encircled,  takes  it  out  ot 
the  charge  of  bigotry,  and  places  it,  where  it  ought  ever  to  Ix^,  in  the 
clear  light  of  truth  and  equal  justice.  ‘  If,’  said  Mr.  Fox,  with 
mingled  tnith  and  irony,  ‘the  honorable  member  (Mr.  Sj»ooner) 
adopted  the  amendment,  it  would  give  a  dignity  to  his  resolution 
which  it  did  not  now  ]>osses8,  because  it  substituteil  a  general  prote.'^t 
against  all  similar  grants  for  a  mere  declaration  of  sectarian  hostility.’ 
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Much  as  we  ai'e  opi>osed  to  the  gi'ant  of  public  money  to  Maynooth, 
we  could  not  have  voted  for  Mr.  Spooners  motion;  since,  as  was  rightly 
observed  by  the  honorable  member  for  Rochdale,  we  ‘  should  thereby 
constitute  the  state  a  judge  between  truth  and  error  in  religious 
things.’  The  division  on  INIr.  Spooner’s  motion  took  place  on  the  23rd  of 
Feb.,  when  the  numbei*s  w'ere,  for  the  motion,  162,  and  against  it,  192, 
leaving  the  honorable  member  for  North  Warwickshire  in  a  minority 
of  30.  !Mr.  Scholelield’s  amendment  was  debated  on  the  2nd,  and 
the  first  8j>eaker  was  the  new  member  for  Sheffield,  of  whom  dissenters 
may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  Hadfield  is  evidently  prepared  to  carry 
into  the  House  the  same  fearless  assertion  of  principle  which  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  out  of  it.  ‘  I  stand  here,’  said  he,  ‘  with  no  small 
jiride,  representing  as  I  do,  the  nonconformists,  w’ho,  with  21,000 
congi'egations  in  England  and  Wales,  receive  not  one  farthing  of 
public  money.’  Such  language  must  sound  strangely  to  the  old 
frequenters  of  St.  Stephen’s.  It  would  have  been  enough  in  past  days 
to  consign  the  speaker  to  Coventry,  but  the  times  are  changed ;  we  are 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  sixty-eight  members  wTre  consequently 
found  recording  their  votes  in  support  of  Mr.  Scholefield’s  amendment 
The  numbers  on  the  division  wxTe,  68  for  the  motion,  and  262  against 
it.  The  debates  to  which  this  question  has  given  rise  will  do  good. 
They  serve  to  evince  the  more  lofty  and  equitable  views  entertained  by 
our  friends,  and  afibrd  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  truth 
may  Ixj  pro}K)unded  with  most  effect,  and  with  leiist  of  a  j)olemical  aii*. 
A  cause  which  starts  with  such  a  minority  may  calculate  on  a  certain 
and  not  very  distant  triumph. 

The  admission  of  Jews  to  parliament  was  the  subject  of  tliscus- 
sion  in  the  Lower  House  on  the  24th  of  February.  It  was  introduceil 
by  Lord  John  Russell  in  a  speech  of  large  and  generous  view’s,  and 
was  met — so  far  as  speaking  goes — by  one  of  the  feeblest  oppositions 
ever  encountered  by  a  British  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and 
Colonel  Sibthorjxj  wera  of  course  amongst  the  most  prominent  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  mea.sure, — the  former  on  a  theory  systematically  intolerant, 
and  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  doing  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do.  ‘  He  maintained’ — such  were  the  religious  views  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Lincoln — ‘  that  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  adulterate 
such  an  a.ssembly  by  his  (Baron  Rothschild’s)  admission.’  The  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel — inheriting  the  title  without  the  genius  of  his  father — 
avowed  the  sacrifice  of  his  predilections  on  the  gi'ound  of  religious 
scruples,  and  took  rank  with  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe. 
Poor  Christianity !  how  sadly  is  she  w’ronged  by  many  who  assume  her 
name,  while  they  misaj)prehend  her  spirit,  and  violate  her  plainest 
laws !  Tliat  such  men  as  the  gallant  colonel  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  imagine  themselves  to  be  the  upholders  and  defenders  of 
Christianity  is  strange  indeed;  but  that  their  j)08ition  as  members  of 
the  legislature  should  be  supposed  to  w’arrant  the  utterance  of  religious 
professions,  and  the  avow’al  of  religious  zeal,  is  clear  proof  that  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  staU^  of  Denmai’k.  Let  such  men  do  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  affect  the  religious.  We  hate  cant,  wherever  it  in 
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found,  and  know  no  reason  why  it  should  be  treateil  more  leniently  in 
St  Stephen's  than  elsewhere.  Lord  John’s  motion,  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  29  only, 
the  numbers  being  234  for,  and  205  against  it.  The  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  then  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House : — . 

‘  That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  all  the  civil  disabilities  at  pi*esent 
affecting  her  Majesty’s  subjects  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  in  like 
manner  and  with  the  like  exception  as  in  the  case  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects  professing  the  Roman-cathobc  religion.’  The  smallness  of  the 
majority  seems  to  indicate  that  ministers  did  not  ex|)ect  a  division  at 
so  early  a  stage.  Had  they  done  so,  they  w'ould  scaicely  have  faih^ 
to  muster  their  forces  in  larger  numbers.  The  division  also  shows  the 
inutility  of  abandoning  sound  principles  in  order  to  conciliate  un¬ 
reflecting  opponents.  The  measure  introduced  by  Lord  John  is  reduciHl 
to  the  lowest  j>ossiblc  level.  It  is  directed  sinijdy  to  the  one  object  of 
admitting  the  Jews  to  jwirliament,  and  yet  the  majority  in  its  favor  is 
less  than  that  which  supported  the  lai'ger  and  more  consistent  propo¬ 
sitions  of  former  years. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  took  place  on  the  11th,  and  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  the  majority  was  inci’eased  to  51,  the  numbers 
being  2G3  for,  and  212  against  it.  With  all  respect  for  senatorial 
wisdom,  we  must  say  that  much  nonsense  was  talked  on  the  occasion, 
by  Mr.  Newdegate  and  others,  of  which  our  very  children  would  be 
a^amed.  What  sort  of  notion  can  be  entertained  of  religion  by  those 
who  aflinu  that  the  law  excluding  Jews  is  ‘  the  barrier  between  the 
Christianity  of  the  house  and  the  introduction  of  downright  Atheism]’ 
Better  be  without  such  Christianity  than  uidulge  the  spirit,  and  rely 
on  the  ai'gumeutation,  to  which  some  British  senators  are  so  much 
addicted.  The  bill  {)assed  through  committee  on  the  14th,  and  the 
thinl  reading  is  )x>st])oned  to  the  11th  of  April. 

On  the  1st  Mr.  W.  Williams  moved,  ‘That  in  the  opinion  of 
THIS  House,  real  property  should  be  made  to  i>ay  the  same  juubate 
and  legacy  duties,  as  are  now  payable  on  personal  projxirty.’  The 
tendency  of  such  a  measure  woidd  be  to  augment  the  public  income, 
by  a  large  extension  of  what  it  is  now  fashionable  to  term,  the  area  of 
taxation.  The  amount  of  legacy  duty  paid  in  1851  w’as  £1,315,380, 
and  that  of  probate  duty  £1,003,400.  To  this  fund  the  bulk  of  the 
standing  property  of  the  kingdom  made  no  contribution,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  therefore,  the  more  wealthy  classes,  by  whom  this  pro¬ 
perty  is  held,  were  exempted  from  taxation.  This  inequality  has  long 
bet‘n  complained  of,  and  many  effoits  have  been  made  to  i*edrcss 
it.  These  have  hitherto  failed,  but  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
people,  their  increased  weight  in  the  legislature,  and  the  obnous 
tendency  of  the  public  mind,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  towaixls 
direct  taxation,  indicate  that  the  exemption  must  ere  long  be  abolished 
Mr.  Williams’s  motion  was  of  course  ojqxjsed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  on  a  division  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  53,  the  num¬ 
bers  beingfor  the  resolution  71,  and  against  it  124.  We  are  not  surpris^ 
at  this  result,  nor  would  we  have  our  economical  reformei's  to  be  dis- 
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couragetL  Their  case  is  clear  and  simple.  It  is  easily  apprehended 
by  the  popular  mind,  and  has  all  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
revenue  while  it  1*0100 ves  a  monstrous  wrong.  Our  whole  system  of 
taxation  calls  for  review,  and  cannot  much  longer  resist  the  intrusion 
of  a  in  >1*0  equitable  principle  than  has  hitherto  been  applied.  The 
interests  of  the  nation,  rather  than  of  a  class,  must  bo  consulted. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  the  subject  op  discussion  on 
THE  1st,  and  it  has  rarely  hapjiened  that  so  much  unanimity  prevailed 
in  the  House.  ^Ir.  Collier,  M.P.  for  Plymouth,  moved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  consider  whether  these  courts  might  not  be 
advantageously  abolished,  and  supjiorted  his  proposal  by  such  an  ai*i*ay 
of  facts  and  force  of  logic,  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  successful 
resistance.  ‘Of  all  the  abuses  existing  in  this  country  there  were 
none,*  said  the  honourable  member,  ‘  compai'able  with  that  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.’  Again  and  again,  have  they  been  condemneil 
by  parliamentary  commissions  and  commitU'es,  yet  they  continue  the 
opprobrium  of  our  legislature,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  litigation. 
At  present  they  number  three  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  consti¬ 
tute  a  national  grievance  which  ought  to  be  promptly  and  eliectually 
remcilied.  The  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General  avowed  their  entire 
concurrence  with  Mr.  Collier, — the  former  expressing  his  hojie  that 
the  remedy  ‘  might  be  applied  even  further  than  the  honoi*able  and 
leaiTied  member  had  suggested,’  and  the  latter  declaring  tliat  ‘  they  were 
all  agreed  that  the  abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  intolerable, 
and  could  no  longer  be  endured.’  Lord  Palmerston  also  took  i>art  in 
the  debate,  assuring  the  House  that  the  Government  wjis  in  earnest 
‘in  their  intention  to  sweep  away — to  clear  out,  I  may  say — this 
Augean  stable.*  With  these  assurances  Mr.  Collier  was  satisfied,  and 
wisely  withdrew  his  motion.  Even  Dr.  Phillimore  admitted  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reform,  and  we  rejoice  at  length  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
prospect  of  these  anomalous  and  unrighteous  tribunals  being  con¬ 
signed  to  the  records  of  history.  A  dealer  case  never  existed,  and  it 
remains  with  the  country  to  see  that  the  ‘  sentence’  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Collier  to  liave  been  pjissed  on  these  courts,  is  duly  executed. 

The  Canada  Reserves  Bill  has  been  the  occasion  of  an  unseemly 
rencontre  duiing  the  month.  The  decorum  and  giTivity  of  the  Upjier 
House  were  disturbed  on  the  28th  of  February  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  who,  with  chai*acteristic  intemperence,  j)refeiTed  some  heavy 
charges  against  his  brother  of  Oxford,  declaring  that  what  he  had  said 
‘  was  not  only  not  true,  but  was  the  very  contrary  of  truth.’  The  latter 
prelate  disclosed  the  pet  theoryof  his  class  of  churchmen,  while  the  Bishop 
of  London,  less  prudent  or  more*  honest,  joineil  the  former  in  denouncing 
the  measure  as  replete  with  spoliation,  if  not  of  sacrilege.  It  is  evident 
that  warm  and  acrimonious  debates  will  cliaracterize  the  U])|>er  House 
whenever  the  bill  is  introduced  there.  In  the  Commons  the  second  read¬ 
ing  was  carried  on  the  4th  by  275  against  192.  The  opj:M>8ition  was  led 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  who  was  replied  to  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth  in 
a  masterly  speech,  ‘  showing,’  as  the  Nonconformist  truly  remarks,  ‘  an 
appreciation  of  great  principles  which  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect, 
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and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  question  which  rendered  his 
]>OHition  impregnable.*  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  on  the  same  side  with  iui 
explicitness — so  far  as  the  immediate  question  w’a.s  conceriitKl — for 
which  we  did  not  look.  Thus  far,  all  was  w  ell  and  full  of  promise. 
That  the  Aberdeen  ministiy  should  have  courage,  to  refer  the  st'ttle- 
meut  of  this  long  litigated  subject  to  the  Canadian  legislature  is 
greatly  to  their  honour;  and  we  had  hoped  that  their  measure  would 
be  |)assed  in  such  a  shape,  as  would  not  only  allay  agitation  in  the 
colony,  but  prevent  its  recurrence  in  our  owui  legislature.  In  this, 
however,  we  are  disapj)ointed.  Church  influence  has  availed  to  eflect 
a  compromise,  into  the  secret  history  of  which  w'e  should  like  to  pene¬ 
trate.  This,  how’ever,  is  forbidden.  We  must  be  content  to  know 
-only  what  ministera  are  pleasetl  to  divulge,  and  this,  of  coui*se,  is  little 
enough.  It  is  in  vain  to  conjecture,  but  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  18th  certainly  w’arrants  Mr.  Disraeli’s  surmise, 
tliat  thera  are  difierences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  within  the  cabinet. 

The  bill  consisted  of  thi*ee  clauses  only,  the  last  of  which  was  in  the 
following  w’ords — ‘  That  so  much  of  the  said  act  of  tin*  third  and  fourth 
year  of  her  ^Majesty,  chapter  seventy-eight,  as  charges  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with,  or 
authorizes  any  payment  thereout,  of  the  sums  needed  to  supply  such 
deficiency,  as  in  the  act  mentioned,  shall,  from  and  alter  the  passing  of 
the  act,  be  rei>ealed.’  This  clause  L<:>rd  John  )>roposed  to  omit,  and 
frankly  state*dthe  history  of  the  guarantee  to  w’hich  it  refeiTed.  From 
his  explanation  it  appeai-s  that  a  settlement  of  the  Clerg)’  Beserves 
was  strongly  urgeilby  Lord  Sydenham  in  1840  on  the  imperial  goveni- 
ment,  as  absolutely  neeilful  to  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas.  The 
ministiy  of  the  day  w'ere  anxious  to  effect  this  union,  but  wTre  threat- 
eneil  with  an  opposition  in  the  UpjxT  House,  fatal  to  their  policy.  lu 
onler  to  j)aiTy  off  such  opposition,  they  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
the  bishops,  ly  which  a  guarantee  w’as  given  upon  the  Consolidatc*d 
Fund,  of  .£7700  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of 
J^1580  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  that  being  the 
amount  then  raceived  by  the  clergy  of  the  two  churches.  This 
guarantee  was  to  take  eflect  only  in  the  event  of  the  Clerg}"  Beserves 
failing  to  produce  the  required  amount,  and  hitherto  there  has  Ken 
no  wcasion  to  enforce  it.  The  omission  of  this  clause  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Miall,  Mr.  Bright,  and  othera,  as  only  suited  to  defer  to  a 
future  and  less  favorable  opportunity  the  settlements  wdiich  ought  to 
be  made  at  present.  ‘  However  fair,  honest,  and  good,’  said  the  fii’«t 
of  these  gtmtlemen,  *the  original  conceptions  of  the  noble  lord,  the 
juember  for  the  City  of  London,  might  be,  some  mysterious  influence 
intervened  when  they  affected  church  affairs.’  We  ivjoice  that  his 
lordship  is  fairly  admonished  of  the  light  in  which  his  ecclesiastical 
legislation  is  regarded  by  the  country.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  piu'ty 
tt>  quail  Wfore  the  church.  Some  jiassages  of  their  history  may  serve 
to  explain  the  fact,  but  cannot  diminish  our  sense  of  the  injury  it  has 
done  to  the  pragress  of  scund  legislation.  ‘  If,’  said  ^Ir.  Bright,  ‘  the 
'noble  lord  would  only  learn  to  rely  upon  what  was  just,  and  upon 
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what  might  be  fairly  recommended  to  the  honest  judgment  of  tho 
people  of  thus  country,  he  believed  the  noble  lord  would  find  far  more 
8iipi>ort  than  he  usually  calculated  upon  in  carrying  his  measures 
tlirough  both  Houses  of  Parliament.’ 

Sir  George  Grey,  who  voted  for  the  omission,  affirmetl  that  on  a 
caivful  |>erusal  of  the  act  of  1840,  he  ‘came  to  tho  same  conclusion 
as  the  honorable  meml:)er  for  Manchester  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  guamntee  comprised  in  the  eighth  clause  of  that  act.’  His  view 
was  simply  this,  ‘  that  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  tho  legisla¬ 
ture  when  the  act  (1840)  was  p.assed  to  give  any  guamntee  against 
such  a  contingency  as  was  now  under  consideration — he  meant  the  abso¬ 
lute  secularization  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  reserves.’  This,  wo 
believe  to  be  the  sound  view  of  the  case.  The  security  was  contin¬ 
gent,  and  ceases  immediately  that  the  lieserves  am  aj)plie<l  to  other 
puq>oses  than  that  contemplated  in  the  act  of  1840.  MiiiLsters  wem, 
of  course,  aided  in  the  division  by  their  conservative  opjK)nents — 
eighty-four  of  whom  voted  with  them — and  the  omission  was  candied 
by  17G  against  108.  Had  the  question  been  left  to  the  decision  of  tho 
liberal  membem.  Lord  John  would  have  found  himself  in  a  minority. 
Of  those  who  voted  on  the  2nd,  in  supj>ort  of  Mr.  Bcholefield’s  amend¬ 
ment,  2G  were  absent  on  the  18th;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  many 
of  the  mctmpolitan  members  were  amongst  the  number. 

The  Law  of  PRonATF>.s,  at  present  vexatiofs  and  expensive, 
was  the  subject  of  consideration  on  the  8th,  when  Mr.  Hadfield  intro- 
duceil  a  bill,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Solicitor-Geneml,  to  render 
one  probate  of  a  will  sufficient,  and  to  constitute  such  probate 
‘proof  of  the  devise  of  a  real  estate  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  of  a  pei'sonal  estate.’  Mr.  Phillimore  admitted  the  necessity 
for  reform,  and  instanced  a  case  in  which  ‘  for  one  and  the  same  in- 
stniment,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  probate  in  Canterbury,  another  in 
York,  letters  of  administration  in  Scotland,  and  a  certified  copy  of 
the  will  from  the  colonies.’  We  trust  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Sheffield  will  succeed  in  carrjdng  his  measure  through  the  House. 
The  pre.sent  state  of  the  law  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  answera  no 
purpo.se  but  that  of  entailing  needless  expenditure  and  much  vexa.- 
tion.  Our  friends  cannot  do  better  than  let  the  country  see  the 
interest  they  take  in  the  redress  of  such  national  grievance.s. 

The  Election  Committef.s  have  been  doing  their  work  tho¬ 
roughly,  blit  the  state  of  the  law  prevents  their  visiting  with  due 
punishment  the  most  guilty  parties.  Many  members  have  been  un¬ 
seated;  inquiries  into  the  corrupt  practices  of  .several  boroughs  are 
pending;  but  the  agents  concerned  in  .such  practices,  and  by  whose 
instnimentality  they  have  l)cen  cari'ied  on,  have  escajxjd.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  this  anomaly  is  engaging  attention,  and  hoj)e  that 
some  measure  will  speedily  be  devised  by  which  it  may  Ihj  corrected. 
What  has  recently  been  divulged  shows  the  necessity  for  some 
stringent  enactment,  nor  can  we  see  why  any  elector  guilty  of  offering 
or  taking  a  bril>e  should  not  l)c  deprived  of  tho  franchise,  and  every 
candidate  cognizant  of  such  practices  be  declared  disqualified  inperpetuo 
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for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  these 
mal-practices  may  be  put  down,  if  our  statesmen  are  but  honestly  con¬ 
cerned  to  effect  this  end.  The  evil  has  now  attained  such  magnitude, 
and  is  become  so  notorious,  that  some  remedy  must  be  attempted. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  a  delusive  one.  We  are  not  amongst  those 
who  look  to  the  ballot  as  a  jxiixjocea  for  all  electoral  misdoings,  but  we 
do  believe  tliat  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  their  correction,  and  must 
precede  a  complete  eradication  of  them.  About  twenty  election  com¬ 
mittees  have  already  reported,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  their 
labors.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  their  inquiries  have  hitherto  been 
happily  exempt  from  party  bias,  and  trust  this  impartiality  will  be 
oontinueil.  For  a  liberal  candidate — under  any  circumstances — to 
resort  to  bribery,  is  to  show  his  utter  inappreciation  of  the  p)rincip>les 
professed,  and  his  disloyalty  to  the  cause  he  advocates.  Let  tories  re¬ 
sort  to  such  unconstitutional  means  if  they  think  fit,  but  let  the 
friends  of  popular  freedom  submit  to  a  hundred  defeats  rather  than 
adopt  a  practice  w^hich  undermines  the  morality  and  p)at riot  ism  that 
constitute  our  strength.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  election 
committees  up  to  the  adjournment  of  the  House : — 

Member?  Unseated  eor  Bribery  and  Corrcption. 

Liberals. 

Blnckburn. .  .  ,  Mr.  W.  Eccles 
Clithcroe.  .  .  .  Mr.  M.  Wilson 
Kingstou-upon-  )  Viscount  Goderich 

Hull . \  Mr.  James  Clay 

Lancaster.  .  .  .  Mr.  B.  Armstrong,  Q.C. 

Rye .  Mr.  Maekinuon 

Huddersfield  .  .  Mr.  W.  K.  C.  Stansfield 


Disqualified. 

Cotueiratic^.  1  Liberal. 

Frome  .....  Hon.  K.  Boyle  |  Tavistock.  .  .  .  Mr.  S.  Carter 


Bridgnorth 

Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Chatham . 
Derby  .  . 

Maldon  . 


Lonservanvei.  i 

.  .  Sir  R.  Pigott  I 

t  Mr.  K.  Macaulay,  Q.C. 

*  *  (  Mr.  Harvey  Astcll 

Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  ! 
Mr.  R.  P.  Gipipa 
Sir  F.  Smith 
Mr.  B.  Horsfall 
Mr.  T.  J.  MiUcr 
Mr.  C.  Du  Cane 


Tavistock.  . 
Bridgnorth 
Windsor  .  . 


Declared  Duly  Elected. 


Consrrraiives. 

.  .  Mr.  G.  R.  Phillimore 
.  .  Mr.  H.  Whitmore 
.  .  Ix)rd  C.  Wellesley 


Newry  .  .  . 

Guildford  . 

Derby  .  .  .  , 
W'igton.  .  .  . 

j  Southampton 


Liberals. 

Mr.  W.  Kirk 
t  Air.  R.  D.  Mangles 
j  Mr.  J.  Bell 
Mr.  I.anrcnce  Heyworth 
Sir  J.  M ‘Taggart 
t  Sir  A.  Cock  burn 
I  Mr.  B.  M.  Wilcox 


The  Madiai  are  at  length  released.  The  term  of  their  im- 
pirisonmont  has  closed,  and  before  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  our 
readers,  they  will  probably  be  in  this  country.  This  intelligence  was 
oommunicat^l  to  the  Commons  by  Lord  John  Kussell,  on  the  18th, 
and  we  are  subsequently  informed,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Times, 
that  the  gratifying  event  occurred  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  and  that 
they  were  imm^iately  put  on  board  the  French  post-  oflSce  .steamer 
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ITcllesi>out,  by  the  Tuscan  authorities.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
communicate  with  their  friends,  nor  permitted  to  take  some  clothing 
which  had  been  provided,  and  of  which  they  were  much  in  need.  They 
arrived  safely  at  Marseilles,  luid  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Steane, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Protestant  AUia7ice^  instantly  wrote  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  that  town,  requesting  that  their  wants  might  be  carefully  j)ro- 
vidt'd  for,  and  inviting  them  to  proceeil  onward  to  England,  mid  to 
take  up  their  residence  at  his  house.  *  Rosii  Madiai,’  .says  the  ‘  Times 
corre.spondent  ’  at  Mai'seille.s  ‘  apjieai-s  a  very  intelligent  and  intei-est- 
ing  woman,  but  the  mind  of  her  poor  husband  is  apparently  gone.* 
We  are  not  surpriseil  at  this  sad  intelligence.  What  we  had  pre- 
\^ously  heanl  prepareil  us  for  it.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  release 
now  obtained,  and  the  soothing  influence  of  his  wife’s  company,  may 
have  a  beneficial  influence  in  restoring  him,  at  least  in  i)art,  to  his 
former  health. 

To  the  Grand  Duke  religious  liberty  owes  little?  Had  he  dared, 
these  sufferers  for  conscience  sake  w’ould  .still  have  been  lingering  in  a 
Tuscan  dungeon.  A  dependent  on  Austria,  w’ho  has  committed  liimself 
to  an  intolerant  priesthood,  he  deemed  the  sacrifice  of  the  Madiai  a 
fitting  expression  of  his  political  creed  and  papal  faith.  But  the 
jmblic  sentiment  of  Europe  was  against  him.  He  was  branded  by  all 
intelligent  men  as  a  reviver  of  religious  persecution.  He  had  suc- 
ceetled,  contrary  to  his  intention,  in  encircling  his  imprisoned  subjects 
with  an  Eurojiean  interest.  The  English  and  Prussian  governments 
inteq>osed  on  their  behalf;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  com¬ 
munications  were  received,  only  tended  to  strengthen  the  conviction 
that  the  papacy  was  as  hostile  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty  of  w^orship  as  in  her  palmiest  and  most  ambitious  days.  We 
hope  the  Protestant  Alliance  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Tuscan  prisons 
contain  other  victim.s,  and  that  nations  profe.ssedly  Refornied,  are  iii 
some  cases  implicated  in  the  same  criminal  j)ractices  as  have  disgraced 
the  annals  of  Tuscany.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  them.  Let 
them  enter  in  and  honestly  occupy  it. 

The  Peace  of  Europe  is  threatened  from  the  East. 
Austria  and  Biissui  are  evidently  intent  on  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey.  It  is  a  question  of  time  and  not  of  principle.  The  latter  is 
settled,  the  former  only  is  unfixed.  The  demeanor  of  Turkey  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  is  not  forgotten,  and  a  heavy  retribution 
will  follow  if  France  and  England  do  not  interpose.  We  have  not 
space  this  month  to  enter  into  details.  These  must  be  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion,  and  we  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  the  expression  of 
a  hojK3  that  our  diplomacy  will  be  unequivocal  and  decided ; — honor¬ 
able  to  our  character  and  worthy  of  our  position.  We  were  criminally 
silent  when  Poland  was  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Let  not 
this  crime  be  followed  by  another  of  yet  greater  magnitude  and  of 
more  disastrous  tendency.  Our  ministry  must  show  themselves  men 
of  nerve  and  resolution,  as  well  as  of  sagacity,  if  they  would  meet  the 
crisis  which  has  arisen. 
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